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A MICROBIOLOGICAL ASSAY METHOD FOR THIAillXE 


By CHARLES F. XR’EX, Jb., and KARL L. SMILEY 
(From the Laboratory of Bacteriology, College of Agriculture, Cornell Universi ty, Ithaca} 

(Received for publication, May 17, 1943; 

It is generally recognized that the most useful and convenient means of 
quantitatively determining members of the vitamin B complex involve 
microbiological methods. Several methods of this t jpe have been proposed 
for the assay of thiamine but each one in use today possesses certain inherent 
disadvantages that limit its value. 

The fermentation method of Schultz, Atkin, and Frey f 1,2), based on the 
increased rate of alcoholic fermentation hy yeast upon addition of thiamine 
increments, is not adaptable to large scale work. The number of assays 
that can be carried out is limited by the apparatus. In addition, the 
“pyrimidine’’ cleavage product is active, thus requiring two determinations 
for each product in order to obtain a true picture of the thiamine content of 
certain food materials. The method in which Phycomyces blakesleeanus 
is used as the test organism (3,4) is time-consuming and is subject to error, 
since the organism is able to utilize the two moieties of the thiamine mole¬ 
cule. Both the “pyi’imidine” and “thiazole” poi*tions are active in the 
yeast growth method as proposed by Williams, ilcAIahan, and Eakin (5); 
in addition, this organism is not sensitive to cocarboxylase. The micro¬ 
biological method with a strain of Staphylococcus aureus as the test organism, 
as reported by West and Wilson (6), is also subject to error, since this or¬ 
ganism is able to s^mthesize thiamine from the two cleavage products of the 
vitamin (7). 

The purpose of this communication is to introduce a thiamine assay 
procedure vrhich takes advantage of an organism for which neither cleavage 
product, alone or in combination, is active. As little as 0.01 millimicro- 
gram of thiamine per ml, of medium can be quantitatively detected. Under 
the conditions tested, cocarboxylase is approximately 40 per cent more 
active than thiamine, calculated on a molecular basis, thus requiring an 
enzymatic hydrolysis for precise determinations in some food products. 

EXPERTMEXTAL 

Organism —^The test organism used is a strain of Streptococcus salivarius 
(Strain S20BL Members of this species are characterized by their ability 
to synthesize large amounts of a polysaccharide when grown on sucrose or 
raffinose agar (8,9). These organisms can be serially cultured in a medium 
containmg only chemically defeed constituents, consisting of five B vita- 
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mins and seven amino acids (10). AU strains tested required the addition 
of thiamine to the medium before growth would occur. 

Stock cultures of the test organism are maintained in the form of stab 
cultures in a meat infusion agar plus 1 per cent tryptone, 0,1 per cent 
glucose, 0.2 per cent K2HPO4,1.6 per cent agar, and excess CaCOa. After 
growth the stab cultures are kept in the refrigerator. Stock cultures should 
be transfeiTed every 6 weeks. Inoculums for assays are prepai-ed by trans¬ 
ferring the culture from the agar stab directly into the basal medium to 
which 10 millimicrograms of thiamine per 10 ml. have been added. The 
culture is incubated at 37® for 24 hours, or until good growth occurs, before 
being used to inoculate the assay tubes. An inoculum for the following day 
may be prepared by subculturing again in the same medium. Several 


Table I 
Basal Medium 


PflRPin hydrolysate. 

0.5 gm. 
0.3 “ 

Thiamine-free yeast extract. 

Glucose. 

1.0 

Pfinsphatc b^iffer (0.4 m, pH 7.4). 

10.0 ml. 

Salt solution*. 

1.0 ‘‘ 

Sodium thioglycolatc. 

10.0 mg. 
0.5 “ 

Uracil. 

Nicotinic acid... 

50.0 y 

Riboflavin. 

50.0 “ 

Calcium pantothenate. . 

50.0 ‘‘ 

Biotin (methyl ester). 

0.1 “ 

Distilled water to. 

100.0 ml. 



* The stock solution of salts consists of 10 gm. of NaCl, 0.8 gm. of MgS04, 40 mg. 
of FeS 04 - 7 H 20 , and 12 mg. of hInCb in 100 ml. of distilled water. 


tubes of medium to be used as inoculums may be made up at one time, but 
care should be taken to steam the medium for several minutes befom use 
in order to insure prompt growth. 

Basal Medium —^The thiamine-free basal medium contains the ingredients 
listed in Table I. When sufficient thiamine is added to this medium, 
Streptococcus salivarius grows in intensity and rapidity equal to that in any 
ordinary' laboratory medium. 

Hydrolyzed Casein —^A 10 per cent acid-hydrolyzed, vitamin-free casein 
solution is prepared in the usual manner with the use of H2SO4 and subse¬ 
quent removal of the acid with Ba(OH)2. Traces of thiamine, if present, 
are removed with norit (20 gm. per 100 gm. of casein) at pH 3.0. Since the 
test organism is able to synthesize tryptophane, it is unnecessary to re¬ 
plenish the hydrolyzed casein with this amino acid. 
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Thiamine~Free Yeast Extract —3 per cent thiamine-free yeast extract is 
prepai-ed by the method of Williams, McMahan, and Eakin (6), with a few 
modifications. 6 gm. of Difco Bacto-yeast extract are dissolved in 200 ml. 
of water and autoclaved for 15 minutes. The pH is adjusted to 3.0,10 gm. 
of fullers’ earth are added, and the mixture is shaken for 30 minutes. The 
fullers’ earth is then filtered out, and the filtrate adjusted to pH 1.0 and 
autoclaved another 15 minutes. After cooling, a second 10 gm. portion of 
fullers’ earth is added and the mixture is shaken in a mechanical shaker 
oveiuight. The fullers’ earth is again filtered out; 1.5 gm. of K2HPO4 are 
added to the filtrate, which is then adjusted to pH 7.4 and autoclaved again 
for 15 minutes. The resulting precipitate is filtered out, and the volume ad¬ 
justed to 200 ml. and sterilized in convenient sized lots. The added phos¬ 
phate serves the twofold purpose of destroying the remaining traces of 
thiamine and removing substances which would precipitate out in the 
complete medium. 

The test organism will grow satisfactorily in the medium without the 
thiamine-free 3 ^east extract but when this substance is omitted in the assay 
procedure there is occasionally an erratic response to increasing quantities 
of added thiamine and food substances, usually resulting in high assay 
values. Yeast and tissue extracts freed of thiamine by other means 
(adsorption with norit; sulfite treatment (2)) have proved to be inferior 
supplements. 

Other Mcdmm Constituents —^A stock solution of phosphate buffer is made 
up by mixing equal volumes of 0.4 m K2HPO4 and KH2PO4 and adjusting to 
pH 7.4. 10 ml. of this buffer solution are used to prepare 100 ml. of 
medium. 

Stock solutions of the salt mixture, reducing agent, and vitamins are con¬ 
veniently made up separately in such concentrations that 1 ml. of each is 
sufficient per 100 ml. of medium. All stock solutions are sterilized and 
stored in the refrigerator. 


Procedure , 

Assays are carried out in standard 0 inch bacteriological test-tubes which 
have been selected to be free from scratches and are of constant diameter 
(16 mm.). These tubes arc conveniently suppoi*ted in a metal rack that 
may be autoclaved. 

The simplest procedure is to make up sufficient medium in concentrations 
double that necessary in the final preparation and to adjust the pH to ap¬ 
proximately 7.4 before 5 ml. amounts are placed in each tube. Distilled 
water is added from a specially cleaned burette in such quantities that each 
tube will contain a final volume of 10 ml. after the test substance is added. 

Since thiamine is pai'tially destroyed on heating in alkaline, and even in 
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neutral solutions, it is necessary to add the standard vitamin solution, as 
well as the test substance, asepticallj' to the medium after autoclaving. A 
standard thiamine solution is prepared by weighing 10 mg. of thiamine, 
which has been desiccated to constant weight, into 100 ml. of 0.1 m acetate 
buffer, pH 4.5. This stock solution may be sterilized by autoclaving 15 
minutes and stored in the ice box. The standard solution should be 
changed at occasional inter\"aLs. 

In order to establish a curve for assay an aliquot of the stock thiamine 
solution is diluted asepticallj’ in sterile distilled water to a concentration of 
1 millimicrogram per ml. Increasing quantities of this diluted solution are 
added to the sterilized tubes of medium in duplicate so that tubes containing 
0 , 0.1, 0.2, 0.4, 0.7,1.0, and 2.0 millimicrograms per tube (10 ml.) are ob¬ 
tained. Samples for assay are added in other tubes in volumes estimated 
to contain between 0.1 and 0.6 millimicrogi’am of thiamine. Volumes up to 
5 ml. may be used. 

0.5 ml. of the inoculum prepared as described previously is mixed with 
10 ml. of sterile saline solution. 1 drop of this diluted mixture is used to 
inoculate each tube of medium. The tubes ai-e then rotated in order to 
obtain a uniform mixture of thiamine, or test substance, and inoculum 
throughout the medium. The tubes are incubated at 37® for 24 hours, after 
which the gi’OT\i:h response is measured. Longer periods of incubation do 
not appreciably alter the assay values. 

The sensitivity range may be broadened considerably if the glucose is 
added aseptically along with the thiamine, or test substance, after the basal 
medium has been autoclaved. This procedure affords a much greater 
maximum grow'th, since the initial pH of the medium is maintained at ap¬ 
proximately 7.4 during autoclaving. By following this procedure browning 
of the medium, which might be of hindrance if growth response is to be 
measured by titrating the developed acid, is avoided. 

Acetate buffer, either alone or in combination with phosphate, did not 
prove to be superior to phosphate as a buffer. 

The need for scrupulously cleaned glassware and materials cannot be 
overstressed because of the extreme sensitivity of the test organism toward 
thiamine. It is advisable to use plastic or aluminum caps that can be 
cleaned well between mns. If cotton plugs are used, they^ should be 
covered with a square of cheese-cloth before being inserted into the tubes. 

The medium should be made up on the day it is used. A standard ciuwe 
should be established for each day’s run. 

MeaBuremerd of Growth Response —Turbidimetric measurements with a 
photoelectric colorimeter have been found to be more satisfactory for meas¬ 
uring growth response than titrating the developed acid, since the maximum 
quantity of acid produced is not so large as that which can be attained with 
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LactohadUi. Good results have been obtained, however, by titrating with 
0.05 N NaOH, with brom-thymol blue as an indicator. 

Results 

A typical curve resultiug from response to thiamine is shown in Fig. 1. 
The thiamine content of the test substance may be determined by compar- 


nSOl 


u 60 |- 


•■20 


Q2 0.4 0.6 as 1.0 1.2 1.4 i.6 

THIAMINE-MILLIMICR06RAM5 

Fig. 1. Growth response of Streptococcus salivarius to thiamine 


Table II 


Comparative Thiamine Assays of Various Materials 


Material 

Streptococcus 

salivarius 

Phyeomyces 

hlakesleeanus 

Dried milk, A.. 

y per gm. or ml, 

4.3 

4.3 

6.6 

4.5 

11.1 

0.51 

0.55 

0.55 

0.54 

y per gm. 

4.5 

4.7 

4.2 

4.4 

8.2 

“ “ ' B. 

Whole wheat flour. 

Dried turnip tops. 

** tomatoes. 

Raw skim milk, A. 

it It tt -p 

** whole milk... 

Pasteurized whole milk. 



ing the gi*owth response to that produced by thiamine on the standard curve. 
The average of values obtained at two or more levels is used. Values taken 
at the extreme lower or upper flat portion of the curve may result in con* 
siderable eiTor. 

A few results from a number of tests on vaiious food products are shown 
in Table II. The milk samples w^ere prepared by placing 1 ml. of the milk 
in 100 ml. of 0.1 m acetate buffer, pH 4.5, and autoclaving for 15 minutes. 
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The sterile suspensioD. was then diluted aseptically another 10 times in 
distilled water, from which aliquots were added to assay tubes. The dried 
rn ilk samples were reconstituted and then treated in a similar manner. 

The dried vegetable products were prepared by steaming 1 gm. in 70 ml, 
of 0.1 N H2SO4 for 30 minutes, followed b 3 ’ neutralizing with sodium acetate 
to pH 4.5. The material was diluted to 100 ml. and autoclaved for 15 
minutes. 1 ml. of the sterile supernatant was diluted to 100 ml. in sterile 
distilled water from which aliquots were added to the assaj" tubes. 

The assay values given agree favorably with those reported in the 
literature. Also there is a satisfactory agreement in most cases with those 
found on the same samples with the use of Phycomyces blakesleeanus as the 
test organism (the latter tests being made hy Dr. K. C. Hamner). 

The results reported were obtained b^^ averaging the values from two or 
more levels run in duplicate. In no case was there found ejiy consistent 
trend, either upwrard or dow nward, in the values at different levels. With 
few’ exceptions the assaj" values at different levels agreed w’ithin 15 per cent 
of one another. Occasionallj’, how’ever, one finds a tube that gives a value 
enthely out of line w’ith its duplicate, and those found at other levels, 
w’hich emphasizes the necessity' of running more than one level. 

Recovery Experiments —^Extracts of the three dried vegetable products 
mentioned in Table II were prepared as described above. Pure thiamine 
w’as added to parts of the extracts in amounts equal to 5 y per gm. of the 
original food. The total thiamine content was determined in the controls, 
as w’ell as in the samples with added thiamine, and the per cent I’ecovery of 
added vitamin calculated. The results are show’n in Table III. 

The recover^" experiment^, as shown in Table III, indicate that in some 
food products there may bp certain stimulating substances other than those 
present in the basal medium. For accurate quantitative determinations it 
max be desirable to add to the medium an extract of the specific food that 
has been freed of thiamine, either b\" fullers’ earth adsorption or by sulfite 
treatment. 

Chemical Specificity —Inci'easing concentrations of 4-methyl-5-i8-h3^- 
droxjnthylthiazole and 2-meth\’l-5-ethox3Tneth3d-6-aminopyrimidine, both 
alone and in combination, wem added to the basal medium, ranging from 1 
millimicrogram to 10 y per 10 ml. of medium. The growth w’hich occurred 
in aU tubes was no greater than that found in the basal medium. Experi¬ 
ments wdth sulfite cleavage (2) w’ith pure thiamine preparations, as w’ell as 
with food products, consistently showed over 99 per cent destruction of the 
activity. 

Additional tests on the chemical specificity revealed that cocarboxylase is 
approximatelj" 40 per cent more active than thiamine, calculated on a 
molecular basis. This has been found to be true on repeated trials w’ith 
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different thiamine preparations. The results cited in Table IV indicate 
that the increased activity of cocarboxylase cannot be explained on the 
basis of impurity of the thiamine preparations used. 

A cocarboxylase solution containing 10 7 per ml. was made up in 0.1 m 
acetate buffer, pH 4.5. 5 ml. of this preparation were mixed with an equal 
amount of a 2 per cent taka-diastase solution in acetate buffer. The mix¬ 
ture Avas incubated at 45® for 6 hours, after which the en 25 une was inacti¬ 
vated by steaming for 10 minutes. Solutions of thiamine and cocarboxy- 


Table III 

Recovery Experiments with Dried Vegetables 


Material assayed 

Thiamine added 
per gm. sample 

Thiamine found 
per gm. sample 

Recovery of added 
thiamine 


y 

y 

per cent 

"Whole wheat flour 

0 

5 

6.6 

11.6 

100 

Dried tomatoes 

0 

3 

12.8 

18.7 

118 

“ turnip tops 

0 

5 

4.2 

10.4 

124 


TabiiB IV 

Comparative Activities of Thiamine and Cocarboxylase after Different Treatments 



Treatment 

Activity 

Thiamine 

Untreated 

per cent 

100 


N HCl, 100°, 30 min. 

101 


Taka-diastasc'^ 

110 

Cocarboxylase 

Untreated 

140 


0.1 N HsSO^, 121°, 20 min. 

130 


N HCl, 100°, 30 min. 

131 


Taka-diastase* 

98 


* 1 per cent taka-diastase, 45°, 6 hours. 


lase of similar concentration were also treated by steaming for 30 minutes in 
N HCl, and autoclaving at 121° for 20 minutes in 0.1 n HijS 04. The activi¬ 
ties of all treated solutions, compared to that of untreated thiamine, are 
shown in Table IV. Suitable controls Avere included to correct for the 
thiamine content of takardiastase. 

It can be seen that upon hydrolysis of the thiamine pyrophosphate 
molecule with the contaminating phosphatase in the enzyme preparation, 
the activity lowers to approximately the theoretical. Cocarboxylase 
treated with inactivated taka-diastase showed no decrease in activity. 
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Heating cocarboxylase in acid solutions, suflBlcient to hydrolyze 1 phos¬ 
phoric acid molecule from the coei3LZ3rme (11), seems to lower the activity 
only to a slight degree. 

It is not the purpose of this communication to discuss methods of prepara¬ 
tion of samples for thiamine assay. However, from the data cited above it 
would seem necessary to treat food samples, known to contain large amounts 
of cocarboxylase, with a phosphatase preparation in order to avoid high 
results. Taka-diastase digestion has been reported to be desirable for the 
liberation of most of the B vitamins in food products (12). 

Taka-diastase digestion of the three dried vegetable products listed in 
Table III resulted in no significant decrease of the determined thiamine 
content. 


DISCUSSION 

The proposed microbiological assay for thiamine appears to be superior to 
other procedures now in use. The test organism cannot utilize either or 
both cleavage products of the \’itamin, which might occur in certain pro¬ 
cessed foods. Furthermore, cocarboxylase is active, but the determined 
assay levels may be slightly high unless suitable steps are taken for foods 
having relatively high concentrations of the coenzjme. 

No explanation is offered for the greater acthity of cocarboxylase. One 
might conclude that cocarboxylase is incorporated directly into the cell of 
Strejitococcm salivarius without previous hydrolj'sis of the pyrophosphoric 
ester. 

Because of the extreme sensitivity of the test organism toward thiamine 
no interference is encountered due to the turbidity of added food extracts. 
Milk or milk powder can be assayed with no difficulty when turbidimetric 
methods are used for measuring growth response. 

When thiamine is totally excluded, no growth occurs in the basal medium. 
Attempts to train the test organism to s^mthesize its thiamine requirements 
have met with failure. Thiamine supplied in large excess has not been 
found to be inhibitor^'. 

Although only one strain of Streptococcus salivarius was used throughout 
this study, it is believed that the assay procedure is not dependent upon one 
particular culture. Twenty different cultures of Streptococcus salivarius 
have been found to be identical with respect to their growth factor require¬ 
ments and it is probable that any strain of this species would be equally 
satisfactorj" as a test organism in regard to specificity, sensitivity, and 
accuracy. These organisms can be easily detected and isolated by plating a 
throat smear on sucrose-gelatin agar as described elsewhere (8). 

The authors are greatly indebted to Dr. G. W. Lewis of Merck and 
Company, Inc., for supplies of cocarboxylase, 4-methyl-5-i(5-hydroxy- 
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ethylthiazole, and 2-methyl-5-ethoxyinethyl-6-aminopyrimi<line, and to 
Dr. K. C. Ham ne r, United States Nutrition Laboratory, Cornell Univer- 
versity, for assaying the food materials by the Phycomyces blakesleeanus 
method. 


SUMMARY 

A rapid and specific microbiological assay procedure for the determination 
of thiamine is proposed, based upon the growth response of Streptococcus 
salivarius to thiamine. The “thiazole” and “pyrimidine” moieties are not 
active under the conditions tested. Cocarboxylase is 40 per cent more 
active than thiamine, calculated on a molecular basis. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A MIXTURE OF ARGININE, GLYCINE, 
AND CYSTINE IN THE PREVENTION OF THE SO 
CALLED VITAMIN B 4 DEFICIENCY IN 
THE CHICK* 

By G. M. BRIGGS, Jr., T. D. LUCKEY, C. A. ELVEHJEM, and E. B. HART 

(From the Department of Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, Z^niversity of Wisconsin, 

Madison) 

(Received for publication, June 28, 1943) 

In 1933 Keenan, Kline, Elvehjem, Hart, and Halpin ( 1 ) described a 
deficiency condition in the chick resulting from a lack of an unknown factor 
found in liver. This condition was characterized hy atrophy of the leg 
muscles, difficulty in locomotion, and lack of growth. Because this factor 
had properties similar to those of vitamin B 4 reported necessary for the rat 
by Reader ( 2 ), the Wisconsin workers adopted the name of vitamin B 4 for 
the chick factor. Since that time several reports on this factor have ap¬ 
peared from this laboratory, including work on its distribution (3) and 
methods of assay (4). 

With the discovery of newer vitamins in the years followiag 1933 and 
with the improvement of experimental rations, it became evident that a 
material of vitamin nature, which answered the description of vitamin B 4 
for the chick, could not exist. It was obvious, therefore, that one or more 
of the known vitamins or amino acids were responsible for the prevention 
of the deficiency symptoms. 

A clue to the answer of this problem was found in the work of Hegsted, 
Briggs, Elvehjem, and Hart ( 6 ) which suggested that the chick vitamin B 4 
might be identical with a mixture of arginine and glycine, since these amino 
acids, when fed to chicks on purified rations containing 18 per cent of 
casein, prevented the occurrence of symptoms characteristic of vitamin 
B 4 deficiency. Later it was demonstrated by Briggs, Mills, Elvehjem, 
and Hart ( 6 ) that the rations which were low in arginine and glycine 
were also low in cystine (or its equivalent of methionine). For this reason 
it was thought that the vitamin B 4 deficiency sjmdrome in the chick might 
be duo to a lack of a mixture of all three of the amino acids. In order to 
answer the question completely it was necessary to go back to the original 

* Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station. Supported in part hy gi ants from the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation and Swift and Company. 

We are indebted to Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, for the 
crystalline vitamins; to The Wilson Laboratories, Chicago, for solubilized liver (liver 
Fraction L) and the liver residue; and to Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, for yeast. 
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vitamin B 4 -I 0 W ration upon which the chick deficiency symptoms developed 
and to find whether these amino acids prevented this condition. 

This paper presents the results obtained after the addition of various 
supplements to the vitamin B 4 -I 0 W ration. It has been found that good 
growth is obtained and paralysis prevented with this ration when the com¬ 
bination of arginine, glycine, and cystine is fed. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Every effort was made to make the experimental procedure as similar as 
possible to that which was outlined by Keenan et al. ( 1 ). The original 
ration (No. 441) consisted of dextrin 63.4, crude casein 24, Salts 40 2.5, 
3 "east (Anheuser-Busch Strain C) 8 , autoclaved liver residue 10, and cod 
liver oil 2 . The liver residue was autoclaved for 5 hours at 15 pounds and 
this with the yeast was the source of the vitamin B complex. Da 37 ^-old 
white Leghorn chicks were used and the expeiiment was conducted for 5 
weeks. The experimental ration, made up every 2 weeks, and water were 
fed ad libitum. 


Results 

The results (Table I) show that chicks receiving the basal ration grew 
slowh^ (weighing 189 gm. at 5 weeks) and three out of the twelve chicks 
developed a vitamin B 4 paralysis as described b 3 ’' Bird and Oleson (7). 
Arginine, when fed alone, increased the amount of growth by approx- 
imatel 3 " 60 gm. Gfycine, alone, likewise caused some improvement in 
growth, but when arginine and gl 3 "cine were fed together better growth than 
with either one alone was obtained. The parah^sis seemed to be prevented 
b 3 " either one or both of the amino acids. When cystine was fed with 
arginine and gh^cine (Group 5) nearh" maximum growth was obtained. 
These chicks weighed an average of 140 gm. more than the basal group and 
appeared normal in all respects. Slight^" better growth was obtained by 
feeding a mixture of solubilized liver, known vitamins, and additional salts 
with the three amino acids (Group 6). 

Since it had been demonstrated that a combination of arginine, gtycme, 
and C 3 ^stine (6) substituted for the “cartilage factor” (8), cartilage was fed 
to the chicks in Group 7. As would be expected marked improvement over 
the basal group was noted. Additional vitamins A and D and vitamin 
Bi (Groups 8 to 10) gave no appreciable difference in growth of chicks in 
similar groups without these \fitamms. 

As to feathering (Table I), the amino acids arginine and glycine gave 
normal feathers, as demonstrated previously on other rations (5). Slight 
improvement in featheiing over the basal ration was obtained with addi- 
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tional vitamins A and D. This may be explained by the work of Bird and 
Oleson (7), who reported that similar rations low in vitamin B 4 became ran¬ 
cid, thus favoring destruction of vitamin A. 

The deficiency picture was further complicated by the fact that twelve 
chicks had encephaiomalacia, as described by Pappenheimer and Goettsch 
(9), regardless of the supplement given. Encephaiomalacia has been noted 
previously by Elvehjem, Phillips, and Hart in similar rations and has been 
differentiated from a vitamin B* deficiency (10). 


Tablb I 

Growth oj Chicks Beceiving Vitamin Bt-Deficient Ration with Variotts Supplements 


Group 

No. 

Supplement to basal Ration 441 

No of 
chicks 

No 

dead 

1 at 5 
wks 

Weight 
at 5 
wLs 

No with 
vitamin 

paralysis 

[ 

Feathers at 

5 wks. 





gm. 



1 

None 

12 

2 

189 

3 

Fair 

2 

0.5% arginine 

6 




Good 

3 

3% glycine 

6 


233 


tt 

4 

0.5% arginine + 3% glycine 

6 

0 

264 


Very good 

5 

1 

0.5% + 3% + 

0.3% cystine 

6 

0 

329 


(( << 

6 

As Group 5 + 2 % solubilized 
liver 4* 3% salts + fat-soluble 
and B complex vitamins 

6 

0 

363 


tt tt 

7 

10 % cartilage 

6 

1 

293 

0 

tt tt 

8 

Vitamins A and D (2 drops of a 
concentrate weekly) 

6 

0 

176 

1 

Fair to good 

9 

0.5 mg. vitamin Bi per 100 gm. 

6 

2 

175 

2 


10 

i 

1 

As Group 5 + 0.5 mg. vitamin 
Bi per 100 gm. 

6 

0 


0 

Very good 


DISCUSSION 

The principal deficiency in the vitamin B 4 -I 0 W ration is the amino acids 
ai^ine, glycine, and cystine. When these three amino acids are supplied, 
good gi’owth occurs and the vitamin B 4 deficiency symptoms are prevented. 
Arnold, Ivline, Elvehjem, and Hart fiist showed, in 1936, the importance of 
arginine in chick nutiition (11). These workers, using a vitamin B 4 -I 0 W 
ration similar to ours, obtained a growth re^nse with arginine and also 
reported that the chicks were helped in appearance with this amino acid. 
They made a distinction between ai'ginine and vitamin B4, however. The 
value of glycine has been demonstrated by Almquist, Stokstad, Mecchi, 
and Manning ( 12 ). Klose and Almquist reported the neccssitj’ of methi- 
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onine in purified chick rations (13). The importance of a combination of 
arginine, glycine, and cystine, when added to rations containing 18 per cent 
of casein, has been shown previously (6). The combination of these three 
amino acids is important in the prevention of gizzard erosion (6), which may 
explain in part the occurrence of gizzard erosion on vitamin B 4 “deficient 
rations (4). 

It is interesting to note that Luckey et al. recently found that rations con¬ 
sisting mainly of whole milk powder are low in arginine, glycine, and 
cj^stine when fed to chicks (14). 

Reader, in 1929 (15), obtained a deficiency in the rat due to a lack of a 
factor found in certain concentrates of liver which was later termed vitamin 
B 4 ( 2 ). Since it has been amply demonstrated that rats can grow normally 
on a diet containing all of the known vitamins, it is obvious that the rat 
vitamin B 4 deficiency of Reader must, of consequence, be due to a lack of 
one of the known vitamins or a combination of them. Hence, it is not to be 
implied that the results wdth the chick vitamin B 4 presented in this paper 
apply to the rat. 

Swank and Bessey, working with chronic thiamine deficiency in pigeons, 
have raised the question whether or not vitamin B 4 deficiency in the chick is 
due to a chronic vitamin Bi deficiency (16). Our results demonstrate that 
this is not the case and further proof, in the line of histological evidence, will 
be presented elsewhere. 


SUMMARY 

It has been found that a mixture of arginine, glycine, and cystine, when 
fed in a vitamin B 4 -I 0 W ration to chicks, promotes good growth and prevents 
a h'pical paralysis. 
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A NEUEOSPOEA ASSAY FOR PYRIDOXINE 


By JACOB L. STOKES, AIAIA LARSEN, CARL R. WOODWARD, Jr., ^nu 
JACKSON W. FOSTER 

iJFrom the Research Laboratory of Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, Xew Jersey) 
(Received for publication, June 29, 1943) 

Of all the B complex vitamins available in pure form, the assay for py- 
ridoxine (vitamin Be) in complex biological materials has been lea&t satis¬ 
factory". Animal assay methods for deteimining Anitamin Be in biological 
materials are time-consuming and expensive. Existing chemical methods 
are unsatisfactory because of unknoAvn interfering substances, numeinus 
and varied manipulations of large volumes of solution, lack of sensitivity, 
etc. (1, 2j, although Bina, Thomas, and BTOwn have overcome most of these 
diflSculties in their recently proposed method (1). Microbiological proce¬ 
dures involving Lax^tohacilU which are satisfactory for the assay of most 
of the B vitamins have not been equally effective in the determination 
of pyridoxine owing primarily to the response of the Lactobacilli to pseudo- 
pyridoxine (3, 4). Vitamin Be values of meats and wheat products* ob¬ 
tained by the yeast assay method of Williams, Eakin, and McMahan (5) 
are much lower than those of animal assays (6, 7). While the present 
Neurospora assay method for pyridoxine was being developed, another 
yeast method appeared (2) which yields pyridoxine values for various 
biological materials that agree moderately well in a number of instances 
with those of animal assays on similar materials. 

In the present method, we have made use of an x-ray-induced mutant 
of the mold, Neurospora sitophila, produced by Beadle and Tatum (8), 
which requires added pyiidoxine for growth except under very special 
conditions of pH and nitrogen nutrition (9). Those investigator sug¬ 
gested the use of the mutant for assay of vitamin Be and made some 
preliminary experiments in that direction. 

The Neurospora assay method for pyridoxine, desciibed below, is based 
on diy weight of the mold gro^viih. In contrast to turbidimetric procedures, 
it can be readily applied to highly colored or turbid solutions. It is not 
influenced by pseudopyridoxine- Of most significance is the fact that 
Neurospora pyridoxine values of meats, wheat, flour, etc., are in good 
agreement with those of animal assays on the same or similar biological 
materials. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Organism —^The “pyridoxinless’' mutant. No. 299, of Neurospora sfto- 
phila was used. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Beadle for supplying us 
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with this culture. Stock cultures are giDwn on Sabouraud agar slants 
(maltose 38 gm., Bacto-peptone 8 gm., Bacto-malt extract 2 gm., agar 20 
gm., H 2 O 1 liter) at 30^. Pink- or orange-colored six)res usuallj” are 
abundantly foimed at the upper portion of the slant in 4 or 5 daj'S. After 
sporulation, the cultures are stored in the refrigerator until used. Fresh 
cultures are prepared everj' 3 \veeks. 

Basal Medium —^The composition of the basal medium is given in Table 
I. This formula is twice the desired final concentration. It is helpful to 
prepare stock solutions of the salts in concentrations convenient for 
pipetting. The medium may be opalescent but this does not interfere 
with the assay. The zinc represses sporulation, w^hich facilitates harvesting 
of the mold. KH 2 PO 4 buffers the medium initially at approximately pH 5. 
This is essential, since growth without pj’iidoxine w^ill occur if the pH rises 
above 5.8 to 6.0 (9). Ammonium tartrate also aids in keeping the pH 
below’ the critical ■\’^alue, for as the XH 4 ion is utilized by the fungus 
tartaric acid accumulates in the medium and low’ers the pH. 


Table I 

Medium for Pyridoxine Assay {Undiluted) 


Sucrose.. 


CaCl 2 . 


NH 4 tartrate. 

. 10.0 “ 

FeCl,. 


KH 2 PO 4 . 

... . 5.0 “ 

ZnS04*7H20. 

. 2.0 “ 

!NIbS04*7Ho0. 

... . 1.0 ‘‘ 

Biotin. 

. 8.0 r 

NaCl. 

.. . . 0.2 “ 

Distilled H 2 O. 

. 1 liter 


Assay Procedure —5 cc. quantities of the basal medium are placed in 50 
cc. Erlenmeyer flasks. 0.5, 1.0,1,5, and 2.0 cc. amounts of the extract or 
solution of the sample prepared as described below’ are next added, in 
duplicate, and the total volume in each flask is made to 10 cc. with w’ater. 
Similarly, a set of reference flasks is prepared containing from 0.1 to 1.0 y 
of pjTidoxine (the amounts refer to the free base and not the hydrochloride). 
Blanks containing no pyridoxine are included. The flasks are plugged with 
cotton and autoclaved at 15 pounds pressure for 15 minutes. After 
sterilization thej" are allow’ed to cool and are then inoculated with a spore 
suspension of Neurospora sitophila. The inoculum is prepared by removing 
with a platinum loop a small portion of growrth, about 3 mm. in diameter 
and consisting piimarilj' of spores, from an agar slant culture and making 
a uniform suspension in 10 cc. of sterile w’ater. Each assay flask receives 
1 drop of the spore suspension delivered from a 1 cc. pipette. Small 
variations in the number of spores inoculated do not affect the assay. 
A very li^t inoculum may prevent the standard cur\’e from rising to its 
normal maximum growrth level of 40 to 45 mg. of mycelium. This may 
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also occur if the culture is too old. An unusually large inoculum may 
increase groAvth in the blanks to more than the customaiy 1 mg. of myce¬ 
lium. None of the above conditions invalidates the assay provided the 
weights of the standard or reference cultures fomi a uniformly ascending 
curve when plotted against microgmins of pyridoxinc. 

Tlie inoculated flasks are incubated at 30° for 5 days, during which time 
a mat or pellicle of fungus growth develops on the surface of the medium 
if pyridoxine is present. In a few assays the incubation peiiod w as reduced 
to 4 days or increased to 6 daj's without any harmful effect. After incuba¬ 
tion, the cultures are steamed at 100° for 5 minutes and the mycelium is 
harvested. It is easily removed fmm the flask in one piece with a stiff 
wire needle. Bits of m 3 ^celium that have gi*own up the sides of the flask 
are wiped up with the main poition of the pellicle. The fungus growth is 
pressed dry between paper tow’els, rolled into a small pellet, and dried at 
100° for 2 hours. Glazed porcelain spot plates (112 X 92 mm.) are con- 



Fig. 1. Growth response of Neurospora sitophila to pyridoxine 

venient for handling the mycelium duiing drying and weighing. The 
pellets from duplicate flasks can be placed in a single depression of the spot 
plate and labeled with a heat-resistant type of china-marking pencil. Tlie 
dry mycelium is Aveighed to the nearest mg. on an analytical balance. 

Growth response to increments of pyridoxine ranging from 0.1 to 1.0 y 
is shown in Fig. 1. A similar standard curve is made with each set of as¬ 
say’s. Dilutions of the material under test are chosen to give dry weight 
yields of the fungus which fall on the sharply ascending portion of the 
standard curve and their pyridoxine content is read from the curve. The 
final value is an average of the figures obtained at the various levels which 
agree closely (Table II). 

Preparation of Samples for Assay 

Extraction of Pyridoxine —^Insoluble materials are ground or finely chopped 
prior to extraction. An appropriate aliquot of the sample, generally 
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1 to 5 gni., is mixed with 40 cc. of 1 x HCl^ in a 250 cc. Erlenmeyer flask and 
autoclaved at 15 pounds pressure for 1 hour. This treatment should be 
adequate to liberate pyridoxine from soluble and insoluble complexes (2). 
It will also thoroughly digest insoluble substances so that even 15 per cent 
flour suspensions become completely fluid and easy to manipulate. If the 
sample is in solution after HCl extraction, it is cooled and diluted to 50 cc. 
with water. However, if an appreciable amount of insoluble material 
remains after extraction, the sample is filtered through paper while hot 
into a 50 cc. volumetric flask and the residue on the paper is washed twice 
with small quantities of water and the total filtrate is diluted to 50 cc. with 
water. 

Dedruciion of Thiamine —^Thiamine in the sample must be destroyed, 
since it stimulates growth of the test organism in the presence of sub- 


Tablb II 

Pyridoxmp Content of Materials at Different Assay Levels 


Liver concentrate 

Yeast extract 

Wheat 

Amount 

1 Psrridovme 

Amount 

1 P3rridoxine 

Amount 

1 Pyridoxine 

per assay 

















flask 

Found 

Content 

flask 

Found 

Content 

flask 


Content 

mg. 



mg. 

y 

7 per gm. 

mg. 

y 

7 Per gm. 

6 



5 


24 

25 

0.15 

6.0* 






23 


0.20 

4.0 

15 

1 0.27 I 


15 


23 

75 

0.28 

3.7 

20 





20 


0.37 

3.7 

Average. 

18.5 

1 


22.5 



3.8 


* Omitted from the average. 


optimum amounts of pyridoxine (9), A modification of the sulfite cleavage 
method of Schultz, Atkin, and Frey (10) is used. 10 cc. of the extract are 
pipetted into a 50 cc. Erlenmeyer flask and 0.7 cc. of 10 n NaOH is added, 
followed by 5 cc. of a freshly prepared 1 per cent solution of anhydrous 
sodium sulfite. The pH of the mixture is adjusted to 8 with 1 n NaOH, 
cresol red being used as an outside indicator. The total amount of alkali 
added preferably should not exceed 2 to 3 cc. The cleavage of thiamine 
is carried out at pH 8 instead of pH 5 as recommended, because it was found 
that considerable destruction of pyridoxine occurs WThen solutions of 
pyridoxine plus thiamine are treated with sulfite at pH levels of less than 8. 
Also, the amount of sulfite used is one-half that suggested by Sdiultz et al. 
to avoid toxic effects encountered with larger quantities. However, it is 

1 Liquid samples wliich coatain only small amounts of pyridoxine, for example 
milk, are made 1 n with concentrated HCl to avoid excessive dilution. 
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sufficient to destroy at least 100 7 of thiamine. After adjustment to pH 8 , 
the mixture is steamed in the autoclave at 100° for 30 minutes, cooled, and 
treated with an exact quantity of a fresh 2 per cent H 2 O 2 solution to 
destroy excess sulfite. Usually 5 to 10 drops of peroxide are required to 
reach the end-point.® The volume is made to 20 cc.® with water and the 
sample is assayed for pyridoxine as described above. 

DISCUSSION 

The Neurospora assay method for determining pyridoxine satisfies the 
usual criteiia of reliability in that (a) assay values obtained from different 
dosage levels of test samples agree closely, indicating absence of stimulatory 


Table III 

Reproducibility of Assays 


Material 

^ Pyridoxine content 

Assay 1 

Assay 2 

Assays 

Mean 

Yeast extract (Bacto). 


yPergm. 

23.3 

ypergm. 

20.0 

ypergm. 

21.4 

Corn steep liquor. 


10.0 

9.6 

9.8 

Liver concentrate. 

19.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.7 

Wheat, whole. 

3.8 

3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

Flour, white. 

2.6 

3.0 

2.7 

2.8 



or inhibitory substances (Table II); ( 6 ) there is excellent duplication of 
assay values on the same material in different experiments (Table III); 

(c) recoveries of pyridoxine added to biological materials are quantitative 
within the limits of experimental error, viz. zhl5 per cent (Table IV); and 

(d) pyridoxine values obtained from meats, wheat, and wheat products 
agree closely with those of animal assays on the same or similar materials 
(Table V). 

The basal medium, although completely synthetic, appears to be ade¬ 
quate for maximum growth of Neurospora when supplied with pyridoxine, 
since the addition of 0.2 per cent vitamin-free hydrolyzed casein does not 
increase growth of the fungus. 

^ ‘The end point of the reaction is determined with the aid of an outside indicator 
made by mixing one drop of 5 per cent potassium iodide, one drop of 1 per cent soluble 
starch indicator and one drop of 50 per cent sulfuric acid. This mixture develops a 
pink tinge which gets darker with time. If a drop of a sulfite-containing solution is 
transferred to this indicator by means of a glass rod, the pink color is discharged. 
As the end point of the titration is approached the pink color fails to disappear and 
when an excess of peroxide is present a deep violet color appears” (Schultz, Atkin, 
and Frey (10)). 

* This represents a further 1:1 dilution of the sample to be considered in calculating 
its pyridoxine content. 
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Although thiamine can partiafly replace pyridoxine in the nutrition of 
the mutant strain of Neurospora sitophila and must, therefore, be excluded 
from pyridoxine assays, other growth factors such as nicotinic, pantothenic, 
and p-aminobenzoic acids, riboflaidn, inositol, folic acid (concentrate), 


Table IV 

Recovery of Pyridoxine 


Material 

1 

PjTidoxme 
, content 

1 1 

PjTidoxine 

added 

1 1 

Total 

1 

Pyridosdne 

recovered 

Recovery 


7 per gm. 

yptrgm. 

7 per gm. 

7 per gm. 

per cent 

Liver concentrate. 

16.0 

20.0 1 

36.0 

31.2 

87 

Yeast extract. 

19.0 

20.0 i 

1 39.0 

40*0 

mSm 

Com steep liquor. i 

0.4 

10.0 

19.4 1 

1 16.1 


Wheat. 

3.S 

5.0 

8.8 

1 7.9 



Table V 


Pyridoxine Content of Biological Materials 


Material | 

1 PjYidoxine | 

1 Animal values in literature* 


7 per gm. 

7 per gm. 

Wheat, ground seed. 

3.7 

3.8 (7) 

Rye, ground seed. 

3.0 


Barley, ground seed. 

4.6 


Buckwheat, ground seed. 

3.5 


Millet, ground seed. 

3.3 


Wheat germt. 

14.8 

11.3-14.6 

Flour, patent. 

2.3 

1.8 (7) 

Beef, fresh. 

2.8 

3.1, 3.3 (6) 

Veal, “ . 

2.8 

3.3, 3.4, 3.6 (6) 

Lamb, “ . 

3.6 

2.5 (6) 

Pork, “ . 

3.3 

3.7, 4.2, 5.3 (6) 

“ liver, fresh. 

4.3 

2.6, 2.7 (6) 

Milk, whole, A. 

0.58 (per cc.) 

1.1 (6J 

“ •* B. 

0.58 “ 


Peptone, Armour. 

S.O 


Heart infusion broth, Bacto. 

11.3 


Malt extract, Bacto. 

5.4 


Beef “ “ . 

7.2 



* Expressed in terms of vitamin Be and not vitamin Be hydrochloride as recorded 
in the literature; obtained by multiplying the literature values by 0.82* 

t This sample and its pyridoxine value by rat assay were kindly supplied by Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem. 

uracil, adenine, guanine, and xanthine do not stimulate the development 
of the fungus at suboptimum levels of pyridoxine. 

It has been noted that -with a few concentrates, such as peptone or malt 
extract, there is a tendency at the 1.5 cc. and 2.0 cc. assay levels for the 
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pH of the cultures to rise above the critical pH of 5.8. When this occui'S, 
maximum growth of the fungus is obtained irrespective of the amount of 
pyridoxine present. It can be contioUed hy doubling the KH0PO4 content 
of the medium. 

Unlike the LactohadlUy the mutant strain does not respond to pseudo- 
pjTidoxine. This is shown by the fact that autoclaving of solutions of 
pjuidoxine with hydrolyzed casein does not increase the biological activity 
of pyridoxine as is the case vith the bacteria. The good agreement of 
pyridoxine values of natural products obtained by Neurospora assay uith 
those of rat assaj^’s is also evidence that the fungus is not influenced by 
pseudopyiidoxine. dZ-AJanine, which in sufficient concentration com- 
pletelj" replaces vitamin Be for Streptococcus lactis ( 11 ), does not alter the 
pjTidoxine requirements of Neurospora. 

Scudi has reported the presence of a soluble conjugate of pj’ridoxine in 
water-soluble extracts of rice bran ( 12 ). For one of two samples of rice 


Table VI 

Effect of Extraction Procedure on Pyridoxine Assays 


Pyridoxine content on extraction* with 


Material 



HsO 

0.1 N HCl 

In HCl 

Liver concentrate. 

y per gm. 

19 

40 

24 

9.0 

7 per gm. 

22 

55 

25 

9.4 

7 per gm. 

19 

130 

21 

9.S 

Rice bran concentrate. 

Yeast extract. 

Corn steep liquor. 


Autoclaved at 15 pounds for 1 hour. 


bmn concentrate he obtained pyiidoxine values ran^ng from 41 to 49 y 
per gm. before and 100 to 115 -y per gm. after acid hydrolysis. With the 
same sample of rice bran concentrate, kindly supplied by Dr. Scudi, 
Neurospora assays yielded 40 -y of pyridoxine per gm. on extraction with 
water and 130 7 of pyridoxine per gm. after hydrolysis with 1 N HCl 
(Table Yl), which confirms Scum’s findings. However, acid hydrol}.^ 
of liver concentrate, yeast extract, and com steep liquor, which are all 
water-soluble, did not increase their pyiidoxine values as compared to 
water extraction. This may indicate that soluble bound forms of pyri¬ 
doxine are not widely distributed, or that perhaps they had been hydrolyzed 
in the preparation of the concentrates. 


StIMMABT 

An accurate and spedfic microbiological method for the determination 
of pyiidoxine has been developed, based upon the growth response to vita¬ 
min Ba of a “pyiidoxinless” mutant of the mold, Neurospora sitophila. 
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A COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF ACETOIN 
AND DIACETYL 

By f]LMER STOTZ and JANE RABORG 

{From the Biochemical Lahoiatory of the McLean Hospital, Waverley, Massachusetts, 

and the Department oj Biological Chemistry, Harvard Medical School, Boston) 

(Received foi publication, June 15, 1943) 

Acetoin (acetybnethylcarbinol) has long been recognized and studied as a 
product of bacterial feimentations, but interest in this substance as an 
animal product was aroused only recent^ by the work of Green, Wester- 
feld, Vennesland, and Knox ( 1 ). The need was evident for a sensitive 
analytical method for acetoin in blood and tissues in studies of pymvate 
and acetaldehyde metabolism. 

The Voges-Proskauer test has been useful for the qualitative detection 
of acetoin or diacetyl, but the rate of development of the color with crea¬ 
tine and alkali is difficult to control and the color is unstable. Quantitative 
methods have more generally followed the Lemoigne ( 2 ) procedure of isolat¬ 
ing and weighing the nickel dimethylglyoxime formed from acetoin first 
by oxidation with ferric chloride and then precipitation with hydroxylamine 
and nickel. Van NiePs modification (3) of this procedure has been found 
by Stahly and Werkman (4) to be applicable to the analysis of fermentation 
liquors. A minimum of 8 mg. of acetoin was used for determination. 

Most recently, Greenbei'g (5) has described a method for acetoin deter¬ 
mination in blood in which the diacetyl produced by ferric chloride oxida¬ 
tion is measured by means of the polarograph. This method appears to be 
sensitive and accurate, but its application limited to laboratories possessing 
this instrument. 

The method developed and reported in this paper involves nickel 
dimethylglyoxime fonnation with estimation of the nickel by a sensitive 
coloinmetric test. Diacetyl or acetoin in absolute amounts above 10 y or, 
as applied to blood, above 0.6 mg. per cent, may be recovered to an extent 
of 84 to 88 per cent. As little as 5 7 may be detected, but quantitative 
determination is less satisfactory. The formation of the characteristic red 
nickel precipitate with each quantitative determination represents at the 
same time a qualitative identification of diacetyl. 

Technically the method for acetoin involves treatment of a tungstic 
acid filtrate of blood or tissue with acid ferric chloride and distillation of the 
diacetyl formed into a mixture of hydroxjdamine, nickel chloride, and 
sodium acetate. The precipitate of nickel dimethylglyoxune is washed 
free of excess nickel and that in the precipitate determined by bromine 
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oxidation fG) and the formation of a soluble colored complex with excess 
dimethylglyoxime (7). 

Beagents — 

1 . 10 per cent sodium tiing’^tatc and f x sulfuric acid. 

2 . 50 per cent ferric chloride. 

3. 10 X sulfuric acid. 

4. 20 per cent sodium acetate. 

5 . 10 per cent hydroxylamine hydrochloride. This reagent keeps for at 
least 2 months in the refrigerator. “Neutral” hydrox 5 damine is prepared 
by neutralization of a portion of the stock with 6 x sodium hydroxide to 
approximately pH 7.4, phenol red being used as an inside indicator. 

G. 0.5 per cent hj^drated nickel chloride (NiCb • GHoO). 

7 . 0.02 N hj^drochloiic acid. 

8 . 0.1 per cent (by volume) bromine w’ater. 

9. 1.0 per cent dimethylglyoxime in 96 per cent alcohol. 

10. Wash solution. This is an aqueous solution saturated with nickel 
dimethylghmxime and octyl alcohol. The fonner is prepared by precipita¬ 
tion from nickel and dimethylglyoxime, recrystallized three times from 
dilute hj'drochloric acid, and extensivel 3 ' washed with distilled water. A 
saturated solution of this substance is shaken with an excess of octyl alcohol, 
chilled in an ice bath, and filtered. The wash solution is conveniently'' kept 
in the refrigerator, since it is desired cold in the operation of the method. 

11 . Stock nickel standard: 0.2020 gni. of NiCb-GHaO per liter; contains 
60 7 of Ni per ml. Working standard: dilute 5 ml. of stock to 100 ml.; 
contains 2.5 y of Ni per ml. 

Acetoin Procedure —3 ml. sample of blood is deliveied into 6 ml. of 
water, follow’ed hy 3 ml. of 10 per cent sodium tungstate and 3 ml. of f x 
sulfuric acid. After complete mixing the tube is allowed to stand for 10 
minutes, and then centrifuged for 15 to 20 minutes to obtain the maximum 
yield of filtrate. A clear tungstic acid filtrate from other tLssues ma\’ also 
be used in the subsequent anal 3 i:ieal steps. 

A 7 ml. aliquot is transferred to a 25 ml. Pyrex test-tube to which are 
added 1 ml. of 10 n sulfuric acid and 2 ml. of 50 per cent ferric chloride. A 
clean rubber stopper Ls inserted, the contents mixed, and the tube placed in 
a boiling water bath for 15 minutes. If the stopper is inserted only lightly 
during the first several seconds in the bath in order to release excessive 
pressure, and the stopper then inserted firmly, no trouble is encountered 
with ejection of the stoppers. 

A 9 ml. portion of the cooled solution is placed in the flask of the all-glass 
distilling unit described in a previous paper (8). The receiving vessel, 
placed in an ice bath, is a 15 ml. graduated Py^x centrifuge tube containing 
0.5 ml. of neutral hydroxydamine, 0.5 ml. of 20 per cent sodium acetate, and 
0.2 ml. of 0.5 per cent nickel chloride. With the aid of a clean quartz pebble 
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in the flask and with the end of the condenser dipping into the nickel solu¬ 
tion, distillate is collected to approximately the 4.5 ml. mark. The distilla¬ 
tion should require approximately 2 minutes. The condenser is lifted Irom 
the distillate toward the completion of the distillation and approximately 
the last 0.5 ml. of distillate used for rinsing the inside of the condenser. A 
rubber stopper is inserted in the tube, the contents mixed by rotation, and 
the tube placed in a water bath maintained at 55-60° for J hour. It is 
then cooled and allowed to stand in the refrigerator for at least 12 hours 
without shaking in order to obtain the heaviest crystals of nickel dimethyl- 
glyoxime. If no crystals are obtained, less than 5 7 of acetoin was originally 
present. 

5 ml. of wash solution are added to the tube before centrifuging with 
simultaneous shaking to “wet^" any floating or creeping precipitate. The 
octyl alcohol in the wash solution is quite effective in accomplishing this. 
The tube is centrifuged for 5 minutes and again shaken gentlj' to sul)merge 
any traces of floating precipitate and loosen from the -walls the less fimily 
adhering precipitate. After mcentrifiigation, the supernatant fluid is 
withdra\sn to at least the 0.5 ml. mark by inseilion of a capillary tube and 
suction. 10 ml. of the wash solution ai-e then allowed to run down the side 
of the tube without disturbing the pmeipitate. It is again centrifuged, the 
supernatant fluid removed, and the washing procedure repeated once more, 

2 ml. of 0.02 N hydrochloric acid ai-e added to the washed precipitate and 
the remaining small volume of wash solution. The amount of nickel pres¬ 
ent in the remaining wash solution is entirely negligible. The precipitate 
is suspended by shaking and the tube placed in a boiling w-ater bath. It is 
usually necessaiy to employ a stining rod to loosen any precipitate adhering 
to the walls. When the precipitate is completely dissolved, 0.6 ml. of 
bromine water is added to the hot solution. If this is decolorized, another 
0.4 ml. or more may be added until some color persists for at least ^ minute 
while the tube remains in the bath. After cooling, 2 to 3 drops of concen¬ 
trated ammonia are added to decolorize the bromine and the solution 
diluted to approximately 5 ml. 1 ml. of 1 per cent alcoholic dimethyl- 
glyoxime is added by forcible ejection from the pipette, the exact amount 
not being essential but the rapid mixing being necessary to avoid formation 
of a precipitate. Distilled w^ater is added to the 10 ml. mark and the 
contents mixed. The color intensity of the resulting clear solution is meas¬ 
ured in a photoelectric coloiimeter or spectrophotometer at X = 460 m/z, 
with -water as a reference solution. 

A standard is prepared by treating 2 ml. of the nickel working standard 
(5 7 of Ni) with bromine, the bromine decolorized, and the color developed 
as described above. The color is stable for at least 2 hours and its intensity 
veiy reproducible, so that it is only occasionally necessary to run a standard. 

Diacetyl Procedure —^Diacetyl can be distilled directly from a tungstic 
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acid filtrate of blood or ti^sues into the h^’-droxylamine-nickel mixture. The 
remainder of the determination is the same as described for acetoin. 

If both acetoin and diacetyl are present, both are measured by the acetoin 
procedure; diacetyl can be determined separately by direct distillation, and 
the acetoin by difference from the total after ferric chloride treatment and 
distillation. 

Calculations —1 7 of nickel is equivalent to 3.07 7 of acetoin or 2.93 7 of 
diacetyl. These factoi> ma^’ be employed directly or used to constmct 
charts relating the color intensity to the amount of acetoin or diacetyl. 

Testing of Method, Colorimetric Reaction for Nickel —^The color reaction 
described for nickel depends on oxidation by bromine to tetravalent nickel 
and foimation of an orange-red complex with dimethylgljmime. A micro- 
gram of nickel is readily detected and 10 7 produce an intense color. The 
color proved to be stable and suitable for quantitative use. Amounts of 



Fig. 1. The relation of color intensity to the amount of nickel. X = 460 lOfi 

nickel ranging from 1 to 15 7 , either as the sulfate or chloride, were treated 
vdih. bromine, ammonia, and dimethylglj'oxime as previously described, 
and the color intensities read in the Coleman spectrophotometer at 400 
with water as a reference solution. The results are plotted in Fig. 1 
and show that there is a straight line relation between the amount of nickel 
and the log of the light absoiption. 

The intensity of the color was found to be considerab^’' decreased by 
salts; so that it was desirable to minimize the concentration of hydrochloric 
acid used to dissolve the nickel dimethylglyoxime. The amount used did 
not change the color intensities from those recorded in Fig. 1 . 

Recovery of Nickel from Nickel Dimethylglyoxime —The liberation of nickel 
from nickel dimethylglyoxime was tested. The pure substance, prepared 
as previously described, was dissolved in warm 0.02 x h^^drochloric acid and 
diluted so that 2 ml, portions contained 15 to 75 7 of the nickel complex. 
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These samples were treated successively with bromine, ammonia, and 
dimethylgh'oxime as described under “Acetoin procedure.” The i-esults 
are recorded in Table I and indicate essentially complete liberation of 
nickel from nickel dimethylgl 5 ’’oxime. 

Precipitation of Nickel Dimethylglyoximc —The precipitation of the nickel 
complex was studied at diffei'ent pH values. Optimum precipitation oc¬ 
curred in approximately 2 per cent sodium acetate. Addition of acetic 
acid decreased the yield and addition of alkali led to the danger of precipita¬ 
tion of nickel hydroxide. 


Table I 


Becovery of Nickel from Nickel Dimethylglyozime 


E\periment No 

Ni 

dimethylglvo\ime 

Nt equivalent 

Ni found 

Recovet y 


■BH 

•> 

y 

per cent 

1 


3.05 

2.95 

97 

2 


6.10 

6.00 

98 

3 

45.0 

9.15 

9.05 

90 

4 

60.0 

12.20 

12.30 

101 

5 

75.0 

15.25 

14.95 

98 


Table II 

Precipitation of Nickel Dimethylglyozime 


Experiment No 

Dimethylglyoxime 

Ni equivalent 

Ni found 

Recovery 


T 

y 

7 

per cent 

1 

5.0 

1.27 

1.15 

91 

2 

10.0 


2.35 

93 

3 

15.0 



92 

4 

20,0 


4.75 

94 

5 

25.0 

6 33 


93 

6 1 

1 

30.0 

7.60 

7.00 

92 


A solution of dimethylglyoxime containing 100 mg. per liter was pre¬ 
pared by first dissolving the solid in 10 ml. of 50 per cent alcohol before 
dilution with distilled water. Solutions containing 5 to 30 y of dimethyl¬ 
glyoxime in 2 per cent sodium acetate and in a total volume of 5 ml, of solu¬ 
tion were treated with 0.2 ml. of 0.5 per cent nickel chloride, and the nickel 
complex ciystallized as previously described. The results are recorded in 
Table II and indicate a recover}^ of 91 to 94 per cent of the dimethylgly¬ 
oxime. 

Recovery of Acetoin and Diacetyl —^Acetoin was purified by the ether treat¬ 
ment method of Stahly and Workman (4). A standard solution was pre- 
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pared and the recoveiy of various amounts tested either directly or when 
added to blood, with the appropriate ti'eatment described under “Acetoin 
procedure.” The recover}" of diacetyl (purified by distillation) was also 
tested, either by dii*ect distillation or when first added to blood. The re¬ 
sults of these experiments are recorded in Talkie III and indicate an 84 to 88 
per cent recoveiy. 


Table III 


Recovery of Acctoin and Diacctyl 


Experiment Xo 

1 Substance 

\mount, 

theoretical 

1 Amount 1 
1 recovered 

Recovery 


1 

y 


per cent 

1 

Acetoin in pure solution 

9.0 


84 

2 

1 

22.5 


87 

3 


36.0 


S7 

4 

“ added to blood 

S.4 


85 

5 


21.0 

18.5 

88 

6 


33.6 

28.9 

86 

7 

Diacetyl in pure solution 


S.5 ] 

85 

8 




88 

9 


40.0 

34.8 

87 

10 

‘‘ added to blood 

9.3 


86 

11 


1 23.3 


88 

12 


37.2 

32.0 

86 


Spccificliy of Method —In the direct distillation procedure for diacetyl, 
acetoin does not decrease or augment the recover}", but in the determina¬ 
tion of acetoin, diacetyl, if present, must be determined separately. 200 y 
amounts of glucose, lactate, p}Tuvate, acetaldehyde, alcohol, or 2,3- 
butylene glycol neither }deld a nickel complex nor affect the recovery of 
acetoin or diacetyl. 


SOaiARY 

A sensitive and specific colorimetric method for the determination of 
diacetyl or acetoin in blood or tissues is described. As little as 10 y of 
either, when added to blood, may be recovered to an extent of 84 to 88 
per cent. The method depends on ferric chloride oxidation of acetoin to 
diacetyl, distillation of the latter, and its reaction with hydroxylamine 
and nickel to yield nickel dimethylglyoxime. A colorimetric reaction is 
used to deteimine the nickel contained in the precipitate. 

The method is not sufficiently sensitive, as described, to measure the 
acetoin or diacetyl normally present in blood. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF SMALL AMOUNTS OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS BY DISTRIBUTION STUDIES. 
APPLICATION TO ATABRINE 

By LYMAN C. CRAIG 

{From the Labor<xtories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York) 
(Received for publication, June 17, 1943) 

The best conventional micro technique of the present day chemist permits 
identification and establishment of purity for an organic compound when 
there is at hand an amount of the substance which is of the order of a few 
mg. A minimum of this much substance is required for an analysis and the 
determination of physical constants, such as melting point, boiling point, 
refractive index, etc., while final identification by the preparation of deriva¬ 
tives frequently requires a few mg. more of the substance. 

Although experience has shown such a procedure in most cases to be the 
only unequivocal method of identification and establishment of purity, even 
the few mg. so required are still much too large a quantity to make feasible 
the study of the metabolic fate of many of our most active drugs when used 
in the therapeutic dosage. Such studies will require methods of detection, 
separation, and identification of the substance or its transformation prod¬ 
ucts in amounts which will become ever smaller and smaller as the study 
proceeds and the fate of the drug is traced. 

Thus the above limitations at once became apparent when certain pro¬ 
posed studies on the metabolic fate of the antimalarial drug atabrine were 
under consideration. At the present time, no reliable information exists 
in the literature, as far as we are aware, as to whether the drug, once it 
enters the blood stream, remains and exerts its effect on the malaria parasite 
as the unchanged drug, or whether, after all, it is some transformation 
product of atabrine which suppresses the growth of the parasite. Nor is 
information available as to whether atabrine is excreted unchanged in either 
the feces or urine, or whether transformation or detoxification products 
only ai’e excreted. Accordingly, as part of a broader study of the chem¬ 
istry, pharmacology, and medicinal use of the drug being carried on by 
other workers, it appeared desirable to attempt the development of suitable 
micromethods of detection and identification. 

The present methods of detection and estimation of atabrine rely prin¬ 
cipally on colorimetric or fluorometric procedures, the latter being the more 
sensitive with the present daj" fluorescent photometer. Although these 
methods are admirable as far as sensitivity is concerned, the question of 
specificity at once presents itself, for these spectroscopic properties are due 
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chiefly to the acridine ring system, and small changes in the structure of the 
ade chain or the substituents on the rii^ might or might not be discov¬ 
ered. The total fluorescence or color should best be referred to as due to 
total acridines unless independent e\ddence is presented that only atabrine 
is re^onsible for the color or fluorescence. Nor would the quantitative 
aspects of the determination have real meaning unless they were due only 
to atabrine, for an unknown transformation product might have several 
times the intensity of color or fluorescence which atabrine possesses. 

A su^estion by Dr. M. T. Bush, of Vsmderbilt University School of 
Medicine, that the distribution coefficient of the drug between two immisci¬ 
ble liquids be determined as a ph3rsical coirstant for use in identification, 
served as the starting point for the development of a general procedure 
which may well prove useful in the rapid estimation of identity and, to a 
coirsiderable d^ree, an estimation of purity as wdl. It was designed for 
use primarily when the total amount of material at hand is of the order of 
micrograms (20 to IfX) 7) rather than of mg., but is not necessarily limited 
to such cases. 


EXPEBIMEKTAL 

The general procedure which at present appears most applicable to the 
atabrine problem is the following. 25 ec. of an ethylene dichloride solution 
of atabrine, which contains a known total amount (20 to 100 7) and whose 
fluorescence is determined, are placed in a centrifuge separatory funnel, and 
20 cc. of a cacodylic acid buffer solution are added. The mixture is well 
shaken and adjusted to a temperature of 24° (=bl°). It is then centrifuged 
to clear the two layers, and sufficient of the top or aqueous layer is with¬ 
drawn by means of a pipette for the fluorescence determination. The 
lower layer is withdrawn through the stop-cock of the separatory funnel 
and its fluorescence likewise determined. The weight in micrograms per 
cc. of atabrine for the non-aqueous solution is then obtained by referring 
to a concentration-fluorescCTLce curve previously determined experimentally 
with pure atabrine in ethylene dichloride solutions, and the fluorescence 
noted for the aqueous layer is converted to an arbitrary weight per cc. 
basis by referring it also to the ethylene dichloride-atabrine curve. The 
ratio 0/ the weight per cc. in ethylene dickloride solvMonto the apparent weigla 
so derived for the aqueous layer then gives a figure which., for purposes of dis¬ 
cussion here, will be cdUed die apparent distribution constant, Ka. 

Both solutions are then returned to the separatory funnel as quantita- 
tivdy as possible, and 5 cc. of methyl alcohol are added. The above pro¬ 
cedure is then repeated and another apparent distribution constant ob¬ 
tained, which is characteristic for the particular dilution. This procedure 
is repeated, with progressive dilution by recorded volumes of methyl alcohol 
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until the two phases become mutually soluble (approximately 80 per cent 
methyl alcohol for the aqueous phase). 

Thus a series of apparent distribution constants is obtained which will 
furnish a characteristic curve when the apparent distribution constants are 
plotted against the volume percentage of water in the aqueous phase. This 
percentage is arbitrarily based on the total amounts of methyl alcohol and 
water added, since the amount of methyl alcohol dissolved in the ethylene 
dichloride layer is unknown. Such a curve, determined on pure atabrine 
base, is shown in Fig. 1, Cur\'e 2. 
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Fig. 1 . Curves for the apparent distribution constants 

An alternate procedure would be to add to the separatory funnel con¬ 
taining the ethylene dichloride solution of atabrine 20 cc. of methyl alcohol 
plus 6 cc. of the buflfer. The dilutions would then be made by addition of 
recorded volumes of buffer. The curve so derived is shown in Fig. 1, Curve 
1. This curve does not correspond with Curve 2 for reasons discussed 
below, but either curve should be equally characteristic of atabrine. 

The values were found by experimentation to be readily reproducible, 
and theoretically should be characteristic of the pure substance. Any other 
compound studied in its place should give different apparent distribution 
constants, at least in one or more of the dilutions, and would thus result in 
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a curve which would be appreciably diffei’ent. In support of this belief, 
several compounds closely related to atabrine were studied, and all were 
found to give entirely diBferent curves. 

The compounds used for this purpose were 2-methoxy-6-chloro-9-amino- 
acridine, Kg. 1, Curve 6, 2-methoxy-6-chloroacridone-9, Kg. 1, Curve 4, 
and 2“methoxy-6-cyano-9(4-diethylammo-l-methylbutyl)-ammoacridine, 
Fig. 1, Curve 5. These curves were determined by referring the fluorescence 
of their solutions back to the standard atabrine weight-fluorescence curve, 
and they do not therefore represent actual distributions. 

Althou^ the curves of these substances can readily be distinguished 
from that of atabrine, the question might be raised as to the t 3 q)e of curve 
to be expected when mixtures are encountered, as would probably be the 
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Fig. 2. Curves for the appaient distribution constants of synthetic mixtures 

case when metabolic changes ai^e being traced. Accordingly, mixtures 
of the above substances with atabrine were studied. Fig. 2 shows the 
curves obtained vrhen mixtures containing 90 per cent atabrine + 10 per 
cent by weight of each of the above were taken. In addition, the cuive 
from a mixture containing 10 per cent of 2-methoxy-6-chloro-9(3-diamyl- 
aminopropyl)-aminoacridine + 90 per cent atabrine is shown. 

As a final check on the method, a known amount of atabrine was added 
to dog urine and prepared for determination by extraction with ethylene 
dichloride. The ethylene dichloride extract was then shaken vdth 5 per 
cent hydrochloric acid and, after separation, the acid layer was basified 
with sodium hydroxide. The basic solution was extracted with ethylene 
diehloride and, after being cleared in the centrifuge, the extract was used 
directly for the determination. The curve so obtained coincided within the 
experimental error with the standard curve. 
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Materials —^The fluorometric determinations were made with a Pfaltz 
and Bauer fluorophotometer. The activating light (Hg lamp) passed 
through a filter which removed all but that of wave-length between 3000 
and 4000 A. The fluorescent light passed through a filter which removed 
any reflected ultraviolet light and the major part of the blue light, before 
it reached the recording cell. 

A heavy fluorescent glass plate was used as the standard, and all measure¬ 
ments were corrected to this standard. Temperatures of the solution just 
at the time of making the measurements were recorded and when necessary 
adjusted to the proper range. The temperature of the fluorescing solution 
was found to have a considerable effect on the fluorescence; a lower tem¬ 
perature increased the fluorescence. 

The standard buffer was a solution of 0.001 n cacodylic acid half neutral¬ 
ized with sodium hydbroxide. 

All solvents were examined prior to use for any fluorescence. The ethyl¬ 
ene dichloride showed a very slight fluorescence, but this was not large 
enough to interfere seriously, although purification would be necessary 
if the method were extended to smaller amounts. 

125 cc. separatory funnels, designed for use with the standard equipment 
of International centrifuge No. 2, were employed. The use of grease for 
the stop-cocks was avoided. 


DISCUSSION 

A discussion of the various factors which influence the experimental 
values found wfll perhaps make the procedure a more understandable one. 

In the first place, the apparent distribution constants and the curve as 
weU depend on the true distribution coeflScients of the un-ionized base. 

Secondly, the values of Ka depend on the intensity of the fluorescent light 
for any given intensity or vrave-length of the activating light source. Such 
a fluorescent intensity is characteristic of the compound and is influenced 
greatly by the envhonment of the compound. For instance, the solvent 
used may exert a quenching effect, or the presence in the solvent of another 
compound in slight amount may produce quenching. Thus the relative 
change in intensity of fluorescence in going from one solvent to another 
could be in itself characteristic of the substance, and is inseparably incor¬ 
porated as one of the contributing factors in the above curve of the appai*ent 
distribution constants. 

Thirdly, the proportion of un-ionized base to the total responsible for 
the observed fluorescence in the aqueous phase depends on the mass law 
and on the pH of the solution. Thus the dissociation constant, a very 
characteristic physical pioperty of organic bases, is also incorporated asone 
of the factors in the apparent distribution constants experimentally deter- 
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mined. The pH of the solution can readily be held constant by the use of 
a suitable buffer. 

At the outset, it became apparent that cacodylic acid buffer had a marked 
quenching effect, since the total amount found in the aqueous (when its 
fluorescence is referred to the ethylene dichloride curve) and non-aqueous 
phases should otherwise equal the total amount taken at the beginning, 
but instead was found experimentally to be much less. Thus in the deter¬ 
mination of the 100 per cent point value of the Ka cur\’'e, a total of 78 y of 
atabrine was taken and, after equilibration and estimation, a total of 30.2 y 
w^as found in the ethjdene dichloride layer, while only 8.8 y were found in 
the aqueous layer. A total of only 39 y was accordingly accounted for in 
both laj^ers by this procedure. The buffer was found upon investigation 
to be slightly soluble in the ethylene dichloride layer. Further indication 
that the fluorescence in the ethylene dichloride layer was not influenced by 
the cacodylic acid, if an appreciable amount vrere dissolved under these 
conditions, was obtained by the fact that a sample of ethylene dichloride 
’which had been extracted with fresh buffer did not cause a quenching effect 
TV hen used for the dilution of a known standard solution of atabrine. 

If it is assumed that the ethylene dichloride layer is unaffected, the 
amount which actually is present in the aqueous layer can be obtained by 
difference from the total amount employed. Thus 78 — 30.2 = 47.8 7 , 
as compared to 8.8 7 obseived. The discrepancy must be mainly ascribed 
to a quenching effect of the buffer, but may in small part also be due to the 
fact that the observ-ed fluorescence is referred to the standard concentra¬ 
tion-fluorescence curve of the base in ethylene dichloride instead of in 
water. In the determination of the apparent distribution constants, this 
procedure is arbitrarily used, since the solvent in the aqueous phase is 
undergoing progressive change. 

Should the concentration present in the aqueous phase be obtained by 
difference, as outlined above, distribution constants are derived which 
more nearly approximate the tiue distribution coefficients on an actual 
weight basis, and a cuive can be obtained which may have an entirely 
different shape for a substance which shows quenching in the aqueous 
phase. For purposes of discussion in this paper, such distnhulion constants 
may be referred to as calculated distribution coefficients, or Kc- However, 
even these may show some variation from the actual distribution coeffi¬ 
cients of the base, since the presence of methyl alcohol dissolved in the 
ethylene dichloride has been disr^arded, and this could influence to a 
cei-tain degree the fluorescent estimation of the atabrine present. The 
relation of Ke to dilution of the aqueous phase for the base atabrine is 
shown in Fig. 3. The Ke euives for the 10 per cent mixtures previously 
mentioned are showm also. 
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The dissociation constants for atabrine have been determined by Christo¬ 
phers,* and are recorded (Christophers’ terminology) as pKi = 3.88, and 
pK* = 6.47, respectively. From these, the relative proportion of ionized 
to un-ionized base in the aqueous phase can be calculated readily, since the 
hydrogen ion concentration is held constant at pH 6.2 by the caeodylic 
add buffer. Thus 


(BOH) 

(B*) 


(OH) 

K 


1.2 X 10~* (calculated from pEi) 


If the calculated distribution constant, Ke, which has an actual weight 
basis and is not an aihitrary figure, as is Ka, be accepted as approximately 
correct, then it is possible to calculate the actual distribution coefficient 
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Fio. 3. Curves for the calculated distribution constants 


for ethylene dichloride-water (buffered at 6.2) for the xm-ionized base, 
although it must still bo considered an approximation. Thus 


and 


therefore 


C(BOH)ed 

C(BOH)h,0 


2 (observed) 


C(BOH)ed 

^(BOBOhKJ 


C'(BOH)h,0 

1.2 X wr* 

16,600 = K 


Barring association in dther of the phases, tiue distribution coefficients 
for such dilute solutions are independent of the amount of substance taken 
or volume of solvent, since otherwise Henry’s law would not hold. It 
would thus appear at the outset that adjustment of the concentration of the 


‘ Cbristopbers, S. R., Ann. Trap. Med.,Sl, 43 (1937). 
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starting solution to a standard amount would not be necessary. However, 
in the curve for apparent distribution constants, which for purposes of 
characterization may be even more sensitive than the other, iTctrue distri¬ 
bution coefficients are not measured, since there is a large quenching effect 
involved and concentration can play an important r61e. It would be 
expected, therefore, that the Ka curve could be duplicated (for the case 
when quenching occurs) only when approximately the same amount of the 
pure material is used at the beginning of the determination. This was 
found to be the case with atabrine. On the other hand, the calculated 
distribution constant, Ke, should be independent of concentration and in 
fact proved to be so experimentally, within the ranges studied here. 

For the study of an unknown solution, it is accordingly desirable to adjust 
the concentration by dilution until it is fluorometrically approximately the 
same as that used in the preparation of the standard curves with the pure 
drug. 

It is for this reason that the alternate expeiimental procedure given 
above, while just as characteristic, does not give the same curve (Fig. 1, 
Cur\'es 1 and 2) as that first outlined. However, calculation of the Ke 
values from Curve 1 resulted in figures (Fig. 3) which were in satisfactory 
agreement with those obtained when the dilution was made with methyl 
alcohol and the beginning made at the 100 per cent point. 

The general method outlined is capable of many variations and may be 
extended to a variety of solvents. In the earlier stages of the study, ligroin 
was chosen as one of the solvents, but atabrine fluoresces much less in this 
solvent than in ethylene dichloride or chloroform. A larger amount of 
material is therefore necessary. Chloroform appeared to be just as suitable 
in the preliminarj^ study as was ethylene dichloride. 

Likewise, another buffer could be chosen. How’^ever, examination of the 
cuives (Fig. 1, Cur\"es 1 and 3) wdll show^ that the pH should not vary much 
from 6.2 in order to obtain the greatest sensitivity. Otherwise, the experi¬ 
mental error might be multiplied greatly, since the coefficients are ratios of 
concentrations. For instance, Curve 3, Fig. 1, w’as obtained with veronal 
buffer having a pH of 8.6. Only a small part of this cuiwe could be studied 
with any degree of accuracy. Cacodylic acid buffer appears to be particu¬ 
larly suitable, for it Ls appreciably soluble only in the aqueous phase. ]More- 
over, it appears to show' a characteristic quenching with atabrine, but not 
with the other substances studied. 

Since the method is essentially an analytical procedure, it is interesting 
to peculate in regard to the variation or experimental error one w'ould 
expect in attempting to duplicate the curves given here for the pure base of 
atabrine. In this connection, the fii'st and largest variable to be considered 
is probably the basic fluorometric analysis. The amount of this variation 
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or ej^erimental error can only be learned by experience with the particular 
instrument employed. If for purposes of discussion it is granted that a 5 
per cent experimental error in the galvanometer deflection might be ex¬ 
pected, then the error such a 5 per cent deviation would cause in the value 
of Ka at the particular point in the curve would be of the order of ±0.2. 
Experience appeared to show that the deviation encountered from experi¬ 
ment to experiment was occasionally somewhat larger than this figure with 
the technique employed here, as the divergence in the points on the curves 
indicates. Control of the temperature during the fluorometric determina¬ 
tion to ±1® proved to be adequate for the purpose, since a 1® change in the 
temperature of the fluorescing solution experimentally appeared to result 
in a deviation of approximately 3 per cent. 

In order to keep the experimental error vithin the limits discussed 
above, it can be calculated readily on theoretical grounds that the buffer 
must not vary from the pH value of 6.2 by more than ±0.2 pH imit. 
Conversely, it can be calculated that if the base were so altered that its 
dissociation constant would be changed by more than ±0.2 from the experi¬ 
mentally determined value of pKi, and all other factors, such as distribu¬ 
tion, fluorescence, etc., remained the same, it would cause more than the 
allowable experimental error, and a transfoimation product would be 
indicated. 

It seems wise to point out that much reliance should not be placed on the 
absolute values represented in curves such as are given here. Conse¬ 
quently, it should be emphasized that when an attempt is made to identify 
a substance a standard cur\"e on the pure substance from another source 
and thought to be present should be run at the same time, \rith the same 
solvents, and under exactly the same conditions. In this way, certain 
unknown variables, such as a possible shift in the quenehiog influence of 
different preparations of the same solvent, may be canceled out and a 
much more sensitive comparison made. The individual curves given in 
this paper are, therefore, to be regarded as approximations, of value, per¬ 
haps, only in mlation to the others, which were determined under identical 
conditions. 

Finally, it should be understood that no claim is made in the present 
proposed method of identification for the achievement of the degree of re¬ 
liability so well proved by the conventional procedures of oi^anic chem¬ 
istry. However, it is only fair to mention the faet that a fluorescent trans¬ 
formation product, in order to escape detection, must simulate the proper¬ 
ties of atabrine to a rather improbable degree. In the first place, it must 
have quantitative solubility properties in several solvents, which are almost 
identical with that of atabrine, since otherwise it would not give the proper 
distribution constants. Secondly, it must possess nearly identical fluores- 
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cent properties and exhibit the phenomenon of quenching in a nearly identi¬ 
cal way. Thirdly, it must possess a dissociation constant which does not 
vary from that of atabrine by more than 0.2 pK unit. 

It is probable that the method could be made suitable for use with much 
less material than was here employed, if it should become necessary. With 
the apparatus at hand (15 cc. cuvettes), a complete curve could be lun 
on 20 to 30 7 of atabrine without sacrificing appreciable sensitivity. The 
same result might be accomplished equally well on one-tenth or less of the 
amount either by using a smaller cuvette in the determination of fluores¬ 
cence, or b}"^ employing a more sensitive fluorophotometer. 

Experiments on Biological Fluids 

A number of ethylene dichloride extracts, from blood or urine from 
patients and dogs which were receiving atabrine, was supplied by Dr. B. 
Brodie of the Goldwater Memorial Hospital. The blood or urine had been 
treated vdth alkaline buffer and directly extracted with ethylene dichloride. 
These extracts ^ere then examined for quantitative fluorescence (in terms 
of atabrine) and extracted with 20 cc. of 6 per cent hydrochloric acid. 
The ethjdene dichloride layer was then extracted with two successive 10 cc. 
portions of 5 per cent hydrochloric acid. Each of the acid layers T\as 
extracted successively with two 20 cc. portions of fresh ethylene dichloride. 
The ethylene dichloride layers were combined and examined for quantita¬ 
tive fluorescence. This may be designated the neutral fraction. 

The acid layers were combined and made alkaline with a slight excess 
of 10 per cent sodium hydroxide solution. 26 cc. of ethylene dichloride 
were added and after shaking were separated by centrifugation. The 
ethylene dichloride layer containing the basic or atabrine fraction was then 
used directly^ for the distribution study. If it contained too large an amount 
of atabrine, it was adjusted by the proper dilution. 

The alkaline layer which contained the acidic fluorescent material, and 
also the material which might be both acidic or phenolic and basic, was 
also examined for quantitative fluorescence. 

Extracts from the blood of three patients receiving atabrine were studied. 
Nearly all the fluorescence appeared in the basic or atabrine fraction and 
only a small amount in the other fractions. When the basic fraction was 
studied by the distribution method, the results shown in Rg. 4 were ob¬ 
tained. None of the human blood extracts showed much divergence from 
the theoretical Ka or Kc curve. In two of the samples, this divergence was 
practically within the experimental error for the Ka curve, and was in excel¬ 
lent agreement for the Kc curve. The third (Jackson) showed an appre- 
diable variation in both curves. It seems unlikely, however, that the 
amount of impurity could be very large. This was supported by the fact 
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that, at a later time, blood from three other patients receiving atabrine was 
invest^ated in the same way, except that here the extract was given an 
additional washing with 10 per cent NaOH. These extracts now corre¬ 
sponded well with the standard atabrine curve. Dog blood, on the other 
hand, showed more decided variation in both Ka and Kc cur\'es, which 
appears to indicate one or more definite transformation products present. 

Extracts from two human urines were investigated. Here again the 
majority of the fluorescence emerged in the basic fraction. Both of these 
showed a decided divergence from the theoretical atabrine curves (B%. 5), 
and it must be concluded, therefore, that transformation products were 
present. In neither the Ka nor the Ke curves was the variation quantita- 




Fig. 4. Studies on blood 

tively the same. Moreover, in the Ke curve, the divergence was not even 
in the same direction. From this behavior, it might be deduced that a 
different transformation product is present in one than in the other or, more 
probably, that both samples have at least two transformation products 
which are present in different relative proportions. 

The results of the investigation of the extract of a dog’s urine are shown 
in Fig. 6. The basic extract showed a definite dhreigence in both Ka and 
Kc curves. However, when the basic extract (atabime fraction) was 
washed with 10 per cent NaOH until significant fluorescence was not pres¬ 
ent in the alkaline layer, the ethylene dichloride layer agreed wdl with the 
theoretical curves for atabiine. The maimer m which the apparent im¬ 
purity was removed su^ested that it might be of phenolic character and 
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Fig. 6. Studies on dog urine 
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that the acidic or phenolic properties were not pronounced, but perhaps 
rather weak. 

This view was further supported by the fact that a considerable fluores¬ 
cence w’as also present in the phenohc or acidic-basic fraction of the pre¬ 
liminary separation. When this aqueous alkaline solution was extracted 
with fresh ethylene dichloride, the major part of its fluorescence was re¬ 
moved. The distribution behavior of such an ethylene dichloride extract 
is shown in Kg. 6, where it is designated as the first extract. 

The alkaline layer from this extract was then extracted with fresh ethylene 
dichloride and a second extract so obtained. Its distribution behavior is 
also given in Fig. 6 (second extract). Again a major part of the remaining 
fluorescence was removed from the alkaline solution. 

Finally, a third extract was made with fresh ethylene dichloride, and a 
small fluorescence was obtained. This third extract was also studied by 
the distribution method and the I’esults likewise are shown. 

From the divergence of all these curves, it can be deduced that a degi*ee 
of fractionation has been realized by the progressive extraction. Further¬ 
more, it is obvious that not one transformation product of this type from 
atabrine is present, but that there must be several. The total amount of 
fluorescence present in the extract due to impurities appeared to be approxi¬ 
mately 40 per cent. 

If the deductions in regard to dog urine are correct, it would seem prob¬ 
able that the same type of transformation products is also present in human 
urine (patients receiving atabrine). Accordingly, extracts from the urine 
of three patients were washed with sodium hydroxide solution and were 
found to have little variation from the standard curve for atabrine. 

SUMMABT 

A method for the identification of certain types of organic compounds 
by distribution studies is proposed. The method is particularly suitable 
for studying biological fluids when extremely small amounts of material 
are present. 
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Hevesy (1,2) and Artom (3) have inferred from studies on the incorpora¬ 
tion of labeled inorganic phosphate into phospholipid that plasma phospho¬ 
lipid is formed largely in the liver. This inference was based on a compari¬ 
son of the specific activities of phospholipid phosphorus of plasma with 
those of other organs. Similar observations have been made in this labora- 
toiy (Table I). The phospholipid per gm. of total phospholipid of 
several tissues of the dog was determined at 6, 18, 36, and 98 hours after 
the intraperitoneal injection of inoiganic (Table I). At the fiist inter¬ 
val the phospholipid per gm. of phospholipid of the liver was higher 
than that of any other tissue. At the 18 hour interval the values for liver 
and plasma were about the same and hi^er than for small intestine, kid¬ 
ney, and muscle. At 36 hours the values for plasma and liver were still 
about the same, but higher than those for other tissues. At 98 hours the 
values for kidney and small intestine approximated those for livei and 
plasma. 

Although the above observations do not contradict the view that the 
liver is the source of plasma phospholipids, interpretations based on com¬ 
parisons of specific activities of phospholipid phosphorus are open to the 
criticism that they do not deal with a single substance but with a mixture 
of several different compounds. The following limitation should be noted 
even in the case of a single substance: the finding that the specific activity 
of an organ’s lecithin P is lower than that of plasma serves to exclude that 
organ as the principal source of the plasma lecithin, but the observation 
that the specific activity of an organ’s lecithin P is higher than that of 
plasma means only that the organ may be the source of the plasma lecithin. 
More definite criteria by which an organ can be determined as a source of 
plasma lecithin or cephalin, etc., were pointed out by ZHversmit et al. (4); 

* Aided by grants from the Commonwealth Fund and from the Committee on 
Scientific Research, American Medical Association. 
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the reasoning applied by them for the establishment of an immediate pre¬ 
cursor holds equally well for the determination of an organ as source. 

Evidence, other than the above, cited in support of the view that the 
liver is the source of plasma phospholipid is of doubtful value. It is ques¬ 
tionable whether the data of Nedswedskj' and Alesandiy support th^ 
claim that the venous blood leaving the liver has a hi^er phospholipid 
content than that of the portal vem (5). Leites’ data show no consistent 
differences in the phospholipid contents of the blood of portal vem, hepatic 
veia, and of arterial blood (6). Zilversmit et al. have shown that in the 
postabsoiptive state 150 mg. of phospholipid are turned over per hour m 
the plasma of an 8 kilo dog (7). Even if liver phospholipid were the sole 
source of the plasma phospholipid being turned over at this rate, it is not 
likely that measurable differences could be detected between the phospho¬ 
lipid contents of the efferent and the afferrait blood of the liver. 

A more direct attack on the problem of the liver’s xdle in the production 
of plasma phospholipid is provided by the use of the liverless animal. In 
the present investigation the capacity of the hepatectomized dog to synthe¬ 
size phospholipid was tested with the aid of radioactive phosphorus. 

Experimental Procedures 

Normal Dogs (Table I )—^The normal dogs were fed twice daily a mixture 
of lean meat, sucrose, bone ash. Cowl’s salt mixture (8), and vitamin con- 
cmrtrates. The feeding of this diet was begun a week before the P*® was 
injected and was not interrupted during the course of the experiment. 
P“ was injected intraperitoneally as an isotonic solution of NaeHP 04 (14.6 
n^. of NasHPOi per cc.) containing about 0.5 to 1.0 millicurie of radioac¬ 
tive phosphorus. Each dog received from 1 to 30 cc. of this solution. 
The dogs were sacrificed bj' an intracardiac injection of nembutal (30 mg. 
per kilo). Blood for analysis was removed from the femoral artery just 
before the administration of the nembutal, while tissues were rapidly ex¬ 
cised immediately after its administration. 

Hepatectomised and Control Dogs (Tdble IT )—^The livers of dogs w'ere 
excised by a modification of the one stage operation of Firor and Stinson 
(9). In the dissection of the lower part of the vena cava as well as during 
the insertion of the cannula, it was necessary to exteriorize the intestines. 
They were protected, however, by application of warm saline packs. The 
abdomen was not closed until the intestinal circulation was functioning 
normally, as endenced by the color of the intestines. In no case was the 
caval or portal circulation occluded for more than 15 minutes, the usual 
period being 5 to 10 minutes. 

The hepatectomized dogs w'ere kept in a warm environment. They re¬ 
ceived intravenously at 30 minute intervals 5 gm. of glucose dissolved in 
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20 cc. of isotonic saline. Blood for analyses was removed by heart punc¬ 
ture. 

In two experiments (Dogs FHIO and FH14) 250 cc. of cream were fed 2 
hours before hepatectomy. In all other experiments the dogs were in the 
postabsorptive state, the last meal having been ingested 18 hours before 
hepatectomy. 

The control dogs were subjected to a sham operation; i.e., manipulation 
of the abdominal contents without removal of the liver. The animals were 
anesthetized with ethyl ether, their abdomens opened, and the visera sub- 
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of Normal Dogs 
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0.20 


5 

9.5 

36 

292 

62 

276 

219 



1220 


0.54 

0.56 

0.44 

0.33 


6 

10.2 

36 

246 


266 

272 


2620 

1050 


0.42 

0.41 

0.29 

0.38 


17 

7.0 

98 



W'MM 

271 


2430 

1250 


0.28 

0.26 

0.27 

0.21 


19 

7.0 

98 



136 

435 


mm 

1350 



EE 

0.32 

0.26 


20 

6.0 

98 

225 

46 

190 

367 


2000 

1180 


0.41 

0.36 


0.35 

0.55 


* Labeled Na 2 HP 04 injected intraperitoneally. 

t To obtain specific activities, i.e. ^ multiply the values by 25. 

phosphohpid pi’ 


jected to an amount of manipulation similar to that involved in hepatec¬ 
tomy (about 1 hour). The abdomen w^as then closed. 

In experiments recorded in Table II the dogs received intravenously (by 
femoral vein) from 2 to 10 cc. of an isotonic solution of NaaHP 04 (14.6 mg. 
of NaaHP 04 per cc.) containing approximately 1 millicurie of P®^. The 
P®® was injected 15 to 30 minutes after the closure of the abdomen. Blood 
for analyses was removed by heart puncture. 

Trealment of Tissues —^Blood was transferred to 15 cc. centrifuge tubes 
containing about 5 mg. of a heparin-urea mixture (1:19 parts). The 
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blood was then centrifuged for 10 minutes in a constant speed centrifuge 
at 3500 R.P.M. and the plasma removed. 

Uniform samples of the liver were obtained by repeated grinding of the 
whole liver after all the gallbladder had been excised. The kidne 3 ^s minus 
the pelves were also repeatedly ground before samples were taken. The 
gastrocnemius muscles were similarly treated after removal of visible fat 


Table II 


Recovery of Intravenoitsly Injected P** As Phospholipid P®* of Plasma and Tissues of 

Hepatectojnited Dog 


Dog 

Weight 

Type of operatioa 

Time 

killed 

after 

P« 

injec- 

ticm 

Phospholipid con¬ 
tent at end of 
e'cperiment, mg 
per 100 gm. tissue 

Recovery of phospholipid P*s, 
as per cent of injects P” 

Plasma 

Kid- 

ney* 

SmaU 

intes- 

tinef 

Plas¬ 

ma 

Kid¬ 

ney 

Small 

intes¬ 

tine 

Per 

cc, 

xio« 

Pergm. 

phos¬ 

pho¬ 

lipid. 

X1(H 

Per gm. 
phos¬ 
pho¬ 
lipid 

Per gm. 
phos¬ 
pho¬ 
lipid 


kg. 


hrs. 




■ 




FHl 

18.0 

Hepatectomy 

2 




El 

0.3 

0.25 


FH2 

17.7 

<< 

3 

163 


1140 

El 

3 

0.27 

0.091 

FHlOt 

20.2 

tt 

4 





5 



FH14t 

20.0 

tt 

4.5 




19 

9 



FH3 

22.0 

« 

4.5 



1180 

5 

2 

0.23 

0.12 

FH4 

22.2 

(( 

6 


1470 

1960 

3 

2 



FH5 

19.8 


6 



nCiy 

6 

3 



FH6 

j 20,0 

<f 

6 



mm 

7 

2 

0.40 


FCl 

19.5 

Sham opcration§ 

6 

232 

2530 

1120 

mM 

72 

0.43 

0.12 

FC2 

19.5 

cc cc 

6 

282 



318 

110 

0.26 



* Both kidneys in these dogs weighed 82 gm. (FH2), 116 gm. (FH3), 96 gm. (FH4), 
82 gm. (FH5), 101 gm. (PH6), 82 gm. (FCl), 76 gm. (FC2). 

t The small intestine in these dogs weighed 327 gm. (FH2), 430 gm. (FH3), 352 
gm. (FH4), 360 gm. (FH5), 309 gm, (FH6), 427 gm. (FCl), 350 gm. (FC2). 

t Fed 250 cc. of cream 2 hours before the start of the operation. All other dogs 
recorded in this table were in the postabsorptive state; viz., they received their 
last meal 18 hours before the start of the operation. 

§ For a description of the sham operation see the text. 

and connective tissue. The small intestine was freed of mesenteric fat 
and carefully washed before grindii^. From 10 to 20 gm. of these tissues 
were usually taken for analysis. 

DeterminaMm of Radiophoopholipid of Plasma —6 cc. samples of plasma 
were added to 160 cc. of Bloor's solution (3 parts of 95 per cent ethyl alco¬ 
hol to 1 part of ethyl ether) and extracted for 2 hours at 66®. The extract 
was decanted and the residue reextracted for 1 hour with 120 co. (24 vol- 
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umes) of Bloor’s solution. The mixture was then filtered. The residues 
and filter paper were furthei* extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus for 8 horns 
with ethyl ether. The alcohol-ether and ether extracts w ere then combined 
in a Kjeldahl fiask, and 1.0 cc. of a saturated NaaHP 04 solution as well as 
50 mg. of finely ground Na«HP 04 was added. This was done in order to 
“dilute” any inoi^anic P*® w’hich may have been canied into the extracts. 
The combined extracts were then concentrated under a vacuum at 56° to 
a volume of about 1 cc., the last 20 to 30 cc. being removed under an at¬ 
mosphere of CO 2 . 20 cc. of ethyl ether were now added to the Ejeldahl 
flask, and the mixture thoroughly agitated and transferred to a ^ass- 
stoppered Erlenmeyer flask with a small side arm. This type of flask has 
been described elsewhere (10). The supernatant ether layer was poured 
off, the lower phase being caught in the side aim. The latter was then re¬ 
extracted twice and these extracts combined in an Erlenmeyer flask that 
also had a side arm. 

In order to remove any remaining inorganic P“ the volume of the com¬ 
bined extracts was reduced to about 15 cc. on a hot water bath (about 
50°), and an excess of NaiHP 04 was again added, both as the saturated 
solution and as the powdered salt. The flask was then stoppered and the 
mixture violently agitated for 15 minutes; the ether phase was separated 
from the water phase by means of the side arm and the latter extracted 
twice with ethyl ether. The water phase was then tested for radioactivity. 
If the amount of radioactivity contained in the water phase was not reduced 
to negligible quantities, a second “washing” with NasHP 04 was carried out. 
In most cases the washing procedure served only as a precautionary mea¬ 
sure, since the previous steps were sufficient to effect a complete separation 
of the phospholipid P*® from non-phospholipid P®. 

The ether extract was then made up to volume and a suitable aliquot 
taken for predpitation of its phospholipids. The phospholipid P®® was 
measured in the manner previously described (11). 

Determination of Total Phospholipid — A. 5 cc. sample of plasma was 
treated as described above and brought to the stage where the extracts 
were concentrated in vacuo to a volume of about 1 cc. No phoi^hate was 
added before the extract was concentrated. The concentrate was then 
extracted with petroleum ether. Phospholipids were determined by the 
oxidative procedures recorded previously (12). 

The procedures used for the determination of phospholipid of kidney, 
small intestine, and muscle have been described eLsewhere (12). 

Results 

Recovery of Phospholipid P®® m Plasma, Kidney, and Smatt Intestine of 
Hepatectomiged Dog (TcMe 11) —^Ei^t hepatectomized dogs w^ sacrificed 
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at various inteiTals after the intravenous injection of labeled NaaHP 04 . 
The plasma, small intestine, and kidnej-s were then analyzed for phospho¬ 
lipid P“ and total phospholipid. 

Plasma —^Dogs FCl and FC2 served as controls for the hepatectomized 
animals. After their abdominal caidties were opened under ether anesthe¬ 
sia, they were subjected to visceral manipulation after the manner described 
above. The P“ was introduced intravenouslj' into these tvTO dogs soon 
alter their abdominal walls were sutured and the phospholipid P® of their 
plasma measured 6 hours later. 

The recoveries of phospholipid P® are expressed as percentages of the 
injected P® per cc. of plasma and as percentages of the injected P® per gm. 
of plasma phospholipid. 6 hours after Dog FCl was injected with P®, 
the recoverj’- of phospholipid P® was 170 X 10^ per cent per cc. of plasma 
or 72 X 10~* per cent per gm. of plasma phospholipid. Higher values were 
found in Dog FC2; namely, 318 X 10“* per cent per cc. of plasma and 110 
X 10~* per cent per gm. of plasma phospholipid. 

The values foimd in the hepatectomized dogs are in marked contrast to 
those of the controls. As late as 6 hours after the injection, the recoverj' 
of phospholipid P® w'as only 3 to 7 X 10~* per cent per cc. of plasma or 2 
to 3 X 10^ per cent per gm. of plasma phospholipid (Dogs FH4, FH5, and 
FH6). The highest recoverj’- of phospholipid P® in the entire series of 
eight hepatectomized dogs was foimd in Dog FH14: it amounted to 19 
X 19^ per cent per cc. of plasma or 9 X 10~® per cent per gm. of plasma 
phospholipid. Ev'en this maximum recoverj' is but a small fraction of the 
recoveries obsen'ed in the control animals. 

Kidmy —^The recoveries of radiophospholipid in the kidney were about 
the same in the hepatectomized and control dogs. Thus in the control 
do^ the phospholipid P® recovered was 0.26 to 0.43 per cent per gm. of 
kidney phospholipid; in the hepatectomized dogs the values ranged from 
0.18 to 0.40 per cent per gm. of phospholipid. 

Approximately 0.5 per cent of the total P® injected into the dog had 
been incorporated into phospholipid in both kidneys of the hepatectomized 
dog. Since each dog received about 4 X 10* counts per minute of P®, this 
means that about 2 million counts per minute were recovered from both 
kidneys as phospholipid In the entire plasma of the hepatectomized 
animal, only about 20,000 counts per minute were recovered as phospho¬ 
lipid P® or 5 X 10^ per cent of the injected P®. The recoveries of phos¬ 
pholipid P® in both Mdneys were about 100 times as great as in tiie entire 
plasma. These observations lead to the conclusion that kidney phospho¬ 
lipid is not readily available to the plasma. 

SmdU IniesHne —^The recoveries of radiophospholipid in the small in¬ 
testine did not differ widely in the hepatectomized and control dogs. That 
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there exists a barrier with respect to phosphoKpid between plasma and 
tissues such as kidney and small intestine is shown by the results obtained 
here. The phospholipid P®- recovered in both kidneys plus small intestine 
amounted to approximately 1 per cent of the total P®- injected or about 4 
million counts per minute; yet (as noted above) very little phospholipid 
P®2 was recovered from the entire plasma of the hepatectomized dog. 

Phospholipid Contents of Plasma and Tissues of Hepatectomized Dog —^The 
phospholipid contents of plasma, kidney, and small intestine of the hepatec¬ 
tomized and control dogs are recorded in Table 11. Values for normal dogs 
are showm in Table I. Significant amounts of phospholipids were present in 
the tissues of the dog 6 hours after excision of its liver. 

DISCUSSION 

The observation that radiophospholipid was recovered in the kidney and 
small intestine of the hepatectomized dog leaves no doubt that the liver 
is not the only site of phospholipid formation in the animal body. The 
recoveries of phospholipid P®® per gm. of kidney phospholipid or per gm. of 
small intestine phospholipid in the liverless dog did not differ significantly 
from those found in the intact dog. Yet only negligible amounts of phos¬ 
pholipid P®® were recovered in the plasma of the hepatectomized dog as 
late as 6 hours after excision of the liver. These results lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that plasma phospholipids are derived mainly from the liver. 

The findiug that in the hepatectomized dog the recovery of phospholipid 
P®2 per gm. of kidney phospholipid and per gm. of phospholipid in the small 
intestine is much higjier than per gm. of plasma phospholipid is indeed 
striking. 6 hours after the injection of the labeled phosphate, the values 
for phospholipid P®® per gm. of tissue phosphohpid ^vere about 100 times 
greater in the kidney than in the plasma. At this time the total radio¬ 
phospholipid present in both kidneys and small intestine would, if delivered 
completely to the blood stream, raise the phospholipid P®® per gm. of plasma 
phospholipid to a value of about 0.3 per cent of the injected P®®. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the transfer to the plasma of phospholipids 
formed in the kidney and small intestine, if this occurs, is not a rapid proc¬ 
ess. But the results do not exclude a slow transfer. Ehridence indicating 
that certain structures are but slowly permeable to phospholipid has been 
presented (13,14). No such barrier for the transfer of phospholipids exists, 
apparently, betw^een liver and plasma. McCarrell, Thayer, and Drinker 
(15) point out that the liver cells are bathed in blood plasma and in this 
respect are perhaps in a unique position in the mammalian body. It is 
this peculiar arrangement betw'een the liver cells and plasma that probably 
accounts for the early appearance of radiophospholipid in the plasma of 
the intact animal and the almost complete absence of radiophospholipid 
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in that of the hepatectomized dog. The difFerences in the barriers that 
exist between liver and plasma on the one hand and between plasma and 
kidney or small intestine on the other hand are well shown in the experiment 
of Zilversmit ^ al. (7), in which plasma containing radiophospholipid rvas 
introduced into the blood stream of the normal dog. The uptake of radio¬ 
phospholipid by the liver greatly exceeded that by kidney and small 
intestine.^ 

Although it is now clearly established from studies in vitro that such tis¬ 
sues as liver, kidney, and brain can form both ester bonds of phosphate in 
the phospholipid molecule (10,16, 17), the recovery of radiophospholipid 
in a given tissue of the hepatectomized or intact dog provides no informa¬ 
tion on the exact reaction carried out by the given tissue. The radiophos¬ 
pholipid or newly formed phospholipid in the kidney and small intestine of 
the hepatectomized dog is probably not derived from plasma, for the specific 
activities of the phospholipid found in the plasma of this preparation were 
much lower than those in the kidney and small intestine. Since in the 
hepatectomized dog practically no radiophospholipids were delivered to 
these tissues by the plasma, the recovery of phospholipid P“ in the kidney 
and small intestine does demonstrate that at least the last step in the forma¬ 
tion of the phospholipid molecule can occur in each of these tissues in 
vivo. This last step need not involve the formation of the ester bonds of 
phosphate. For example, it is conceivable that the conversion of inorganic 
P® to glycerophosphorylcholine P® takes place in one tissue and that this 
compound is th^ carried to another tissue where by the addition of fatty 
acids it is converted to phospholipid. No evidmce in support of such a 
mechanism, however, exists at the present tune. 

SUMMARY 

The rdle of the liver m the formation of plasma phospholipids was inves¬ 
tigated. Inorganic P® was injected into normal and hepatectomized dogs 
and its recovery as phospholipid P® compared in these animals. 

1. Plasma phospholipids are formed mainly in the liver. Excision of the 
liver reduced the recoveij' of phospholipid P® of the plasma to very small 
quantities. 

2. The recovery of phospholipid P® in kidney and small intestine was 
not reduced by excision of the liver. Apparently phospholipids synthesized 
by these two tssues are not readily available to the plasma. 

^ At the end of 5 hours, the liver contained approximatdy 1500 counts per noinute 
per gm.; Mdney and small intestine contained 600 and 300 coimts per minute per gm., 
tespectivdy. 
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FERRITIN 

V. X-RAY DIFFRACTION DATA ON FERRITIN AND APOFERRITIN 
By I. FANKUCHEN 

(From the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York) 

(Received for publicalion, June 22, 1943) 

Ferritin and apoferritin (1-3) from home spleen were made available to 
the writer by Dr. ]Michaelis and Dr. Granick of The Rockefeller Institute 
for iledical Research. Both ciystallize in isotropic octahedra. The 
individual ciystals were too small for single ciystal x-ray studies but be¬ 
cause of the cubic character of the ciystals, it was possible to make use of 
the powder method. The Debye-Schen‘er patterns of fenitin and apoferri¬ 
tin appear at fii*st sight very different. However, this difference (Table I) 
is only one of line intensity. The locations of the lines, both for ferritin 
and apoferritin, correspond to those one would expect from a face-centered 
cubic cell, side 186 A. IMany lines are, of coume, missing, but enough are 
found to confirm this choice of unit cell for both proteins. Apoferritin is 
obtained (3) by remo\ing the iron completely fixim ferritin. The iron 
forms 23 per cent of the diy weight of ferritin. It is a remarkable fact that 
the removal of this large amount of iron causes no observable change in the 
unit cell size. , 

Apofenitin appeara to be homogeneous in the ulti-acentrifuge^ (in con¬ 
trast to fenitin), vdth a molecular weight of about 600,000. The density 
of wet ferritin is about 1.45 and of wet apofenitin 1.27 as measured by 
flotation methods. Wet ciystals were measured on a microscope stage and 
allowed to dry in air. The linear shiinkage both for ferritin and apofeiTitin 
was 12.6 per cent. This corresponds to a decrease by volume of 33 per 
cent. Tlie volume of the unit cell is (186 A.)^; i,e,, 6,436,000 cu. A. For a 
density of 1.27, the cell weight is 6,435,000 X 1.27 X lO^^^gm. = 8,180,000 
X 10"®^ gm. If one assumes thai the decrease in volume upon diying is 
all due to the loss of water, then the mass of the water lost upon diying is 
6,435,000 X 0.33 == 2,130,000 X 10”-^ gm. The anhydrous weight of the 
unit cell is then 6,050,000 X 10“-^, or, in units of molecular weight, 3,670,- 
000. Assuming that the molecular weight, 500,000, as determined hy the 
ultracentrifuge is approximately coiTect, then there are 8 molecules per 
cell and the anhydrous x-ray molecular weight is 460,000. This is an upper 
limit, as no allov4nce was made in the alcove computation for the presence 
of salt or for water in intemtices. 

^ Rothen, A., paper in preparation. 
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A similar computation, can be made foi the ferritin. The density is 
about 1.45. This gives an anhj'dious molecular weight of 545,000. The 
coiiesponding “wet” molecular weights are 620,000 for apoferritin and 
706,000 for ferritin. 

These results agree faii-ly well with those obtained by other methods. 
The value 460,000 for anhydrous apoferritin agrees with the value 500,000 
obtained from ultracentrifuge data. The ratio of the molecular weight of 
anhydrous apoferritin to ferritin is 84 per cent, while from the anah’tical 
data of Alichaelis and Granick it should be 77 per cent. The possibility 
of serious errors in the above computations is admittedly great. It has 
been shown (4) recently that densities of protein crystals measured by 
flotation methods (the method used for this work) ai^e subject to consid- 

Table I 


X-ray Dtffraciton Data on Ferritin and Apoferritin 


hkl 

1 

^comp . 

a — 186 A 

^ Ferritin 

Apoferritin 


Intensity 

dohs 

Intensity 

111 

107.6 

109 

V.V.S. 

no 

w.-m. 

200 

93 

93 

W. 

92 

w. 

220 

65 8 

66.0 

V.W. 

66.0 

s. 

311 

56.2 



56.5 

m. 

222 

53.8 





400 

46.5 





331 

42.8 





420 

41.7 



42 

w. 

422 

38.0 





511,333 

35.8 

35.9 

V.V.W. 




erable error. It is even possible that, because much too low' an estimate of 
water content may have been made, there are only 4 and not 8 molecules 
per unit cell. Lacking single crj'stals Uu^e enough to make reliable hydra¬ 
tion measurements upon (4), one must use le^ direct methods of estimating 
the hj-diation. The method of linear shrinkage here used certsunly ^ves 
a minimum value for the hydration and consequently a maximum for the 
anhydrous molecular wei^t of the unit cell. 

The fact that ferritin and apoferritin both crystallize in cubic cells of the 
same size suggests strongly that we are dealing wath identical (as far as 
size and shape are concerned) protein molecules. The iron content of 
ferritin is then contained in the large interstices between molecules. If the 
iron were specifically attached to active points on the protein molecules, 
one would not expect unit cells of identical size for ferritin and apoferritin. 
The marked differences in intensity in the x-ray difl.gra.ma are most likely 
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due to the iron content of ferritin. It has not yet been possible to base any 
conclusions as to the locations of the iron-filled lacunae upon these intensity 
differences. Should crystals large enough for single crystal x-ray studies 
become available, it may then be possible to say something concerning the 
arrangement of the protein molecules. 

SUMMARY 

X-ra 3 " powder diagrams of ferritin and apoferritin show that both ma¬ 
terials crystallize in face-centered cubic structures of identical cell size, 
differing only in line intensity. This suggests that the protein is the same 
in both substances and that it is the packing of these identical molecules 
which determines the cell size, a packing which is not disturbed by the 
presence of the iron. 
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A RAPID COLORIMETRIC IMETHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF GLYCOLS IN AIR* 

By H. wise, T. T. PUCK, and H. M. STEAL 
{From the Department of Medicine of the University of Chicago^ Chicago) 

(Received for publication, June 19, 1943) 

The utilization of propjdene glycol (1) and triethylene glycol (2,2'- 
ethylenedioxydiethanol) (2) for sterilization of air in occupied rooms has 
made necessary the development of a simple, rapid method for the de¬ 
termination of these substances in the atmosphere. The analytical meth¬ 
ods available for propylene glycol (3, 4) involve time-consuming pro¬ 
cedures. In the present method glycol contained in the air is absorbed in 
water and analyzed in solution by quantitative oxidation with acidified 
potassium dichinmate. The green color of the chromic ion in the resulting 
solution, the intensity of w'hich increases with the amount of reduced 
potassium dichromate, is then used as an index of the concentration of 
gtycol originally present. The analysis is simple, rapid, and, therefore, 
especially suitable for field studies. The method should be applicable also 
to the determination of other organic compounds which are quantitatively 
oxidized by potassium dichiomate in acid solution. 

Air-Sampling Method —^Air containing glycol is drawn through two 
Folin aeration tubes (5)^ connected in series. Each aeration tube is in¬ 
serted through a 2-hole rubber stopper into a test-tube (outside diameter 
32 mm., length 200 mm.) with the bulb placed close to the bottom. A fine 
scratch is made on the test-tube at a point corresponding to 15 ml. of liquid 
and approximately 12 ml. of water added. The aeration tubes ai*e con¬ 
nected in series to a pump® (Fig. 1). The volume of air passing through the 
water in the absorption tubes is measured with a flowmeter, such as that 
shown in Fig. 1 which has been found especially convenient for this pur¬ 
pose.® The air sample taken must be large enough to furnish sufficient gly¬ 
col for accurate analysis. Because of the relatively low* concentrations gen¬ 
erally employed for air sterilization with triethylene glycol, 300 liters of air 
am required w'hen this compound is used; for propylene glycol, a 50 liter 

* This investigation was aided in part through the Commission on Cross Infections 
in Hospitals, Board for the Investigation and Control of Influenza and Other Epi¬ 
demic Diseases in the Army, Preventive Medicine Di\dsion, Oflice of the Surgeon 
General, United States Army, 

1 Available at commercial supply houses. 

® Silent, efficient pumps are purchasable from the W. M. Welch Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 

® Lemon, H. M,, and Wise, H., to be published. 
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sample of air is adequate. Air may be passed throu^ the absorption ap¬ 
paratus at a rate of 20 to 30 liters per minute. A hi^er rate of sampling 
will cause excessive splashing of the liquid. 

At the end of the samplmg, the aeration tubes are disconnected and any 
^ycol which may have been deposited in them is washed down into the 
test-tubes. This may be accomplished by drawing the liquid up into the 
aerataon tube several times. The Folin tubes are then lifted out of the 
solution, nnsed with 1.5 to 2 ml. of distilled water, and the washings col¬ 
lected in the respective absorption tubes. The inside of the flowmeter 
mentioned above (Fig. 1) must also be rinsed in this process. Finally, 
enou^ water is added to each test-tube to bring the liquid level to the 16 
ml. mark and, after mixing, aliquots are withdrawn for anal 3 rsis. For hi^er 
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Fig. 1. Air-sampling arrangement for analysis of glycol vapors 

accuracy we have adopted the practice of analyting the contents of each 
tube separately. 


Aridlytical Procedure 

BeagerUs — 

Potassium dichromate, analytical reagent. 

Sulfuric acid, analytical reagent, spedfic gravity 1.84. 

2.00 gm. of potassium dichromate are dis»>lved in 20 ml. of distilled water 
and the solution is made up to 1000 ml. with concentrated sulfuric acid. 
The concentration of potasshim dichromate in this solution will be such that 
10 ml. will oxidize a maximum of about 2.4 n^. of ^col. The solution 
diould be kept in a giass-stoppered bottle in the dark. 

Glycol Standards —1.0 gm. of the test ^ycol is diluted to 1000 ml. with 
distilled water, so that 1 ml. of the resulting solution is equivalent to 1 mg. 
of ^col. For field work it has been foimd satisfactory to use the “tegular” 
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grade of triethylene glycol and the “special” grade of propylene glycol* 
which are sufficiently pure for this determination. 

Procedure —^Aliquots are removed from each of the tTO absorption tubes 
and pipetted into Pyrex test-tubes (outside diameter 25 mm., length 200 
mm.). In order for oxidation to be complete the aliquot should not con¬ 
tain more than 2.4 mg. of either glycol. 10 ml. of solution are satisfactory 
for the analysis of triethylene glycol but in the test for propylene glycol 2 
ml. are taken and diluted to 10 ml. because of the much higher concentra¬ 
tions in which this latter substance is generally employed in the air. The 
test-tubes are placed in awire basket which is kept in a cold water bath while 
10 ml. of the potassium dichromate-sulfuric acid reagent are added slowly to 
each sample. After thorough mixing of the solution the tubes are heated in 



Fig. 2. Calibration curves for colorimetiie analysis for propylene glycol and 
triethylene glycol. 

a boiling water bath for 15 minutes. In order to minimize evaporation 
losses they are covered with small watch-glasses or with glass bulbs which fit 
loosdy on top of the test-tubes. At the end of the heating period the tubes 
are cooled to room temperature by immersing the wire basket in a cold 
water bath. The color of the samples is now compared with that of known 
standards, either with a photoelectric colorimeter or by visual means. 

For the preparation of color standards a blank and twelve glycol samples 
ranging from 0.2 to 2.4 mg., in steps of 0.2 mg. of glycol, are measured into 
Pyrex test-tubes (outside diameter 25 mm., length 200 mm.) and diluted 
with distilled water to give a total volume of 10 ml. To each of these 
solutions 10 ml. of potassium dichromate-sulffiric acid reagent are added and 
the same analytical procedure carried out as described above. 

The color comparison can be made most accurately witii a photoelectric 


* As supplied by the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, New York. 
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colorimeter.® The intensity of the green color due to the presence of 
chromic ions is determined by means of a Xo. 620 E\’ehTX glass filter, 
which has a maximum transmission at a wave-length of 616 m/t. A series 
of determinations with the known standards is run, and from these data 
calibration cuitcs for propylene glycol and triethylene glycol, respectively, 
are constructed (Fig. 2). The per cent light absorption of the solution 
with unknown glycol conc^tration is then read off from these curves 
directly in terms of mg. of gl 5 ’col. It will be noted that the calibration 
curves here presented do not obey Beer’s law; however, they are repro¬ 
ducible and average deviations from the mean do not exceed ±3 per cent. 

If a photoelectric colorimeter is not available, satisfactorj’^ results may be 
obtained by visual color comparison of the unknown solutions uith the 
^j'col standards. 9 ml. of the cooled solutions, standards and unknowns 
respectively, are pipetted into 10 ml. test-tubes (outside diameter 13 mm., 
length 100 mm.) and the color of the unknown matched against that of the 
standards by looking down into the open end of the tubes held side by side 
above a w'hite backgroimd. In this way a liquid column 90 mm. long is used 
for thecomparison,so that a fairly high degree of accuracy may be achieved. 
Unscratched test-tubes of uniform bore and thickness should be used for this 
determination. 

Yerj' good agreement has been found between the visual and photoelectric 
methods of color comparison. Thus, with air samples of the magnitude here 
recommended the solution analyzed will contain between 1.0 and 2.0 mg. of 
propylene or triethylene glycol. It is possible to match the color visually 
with an accuracy of ±0.10 mg. With a photoelectric colorimeter an ac¬ 
curacy of ±0.05 no®, may be achieved. 

DISCUSSION 

Oxidation with acidified potassium dichromate is a standard method for 
the determination of glycerol (61 and has been used for other organic hy¬ 
droxy compounds. In such determinations it has been the practice to 
measure the disappearance of the dichromate ion, either colorimetrically 
(6,7) or by means of a back titration (8,9). When small quantities of oxi- 
dizable material are being determined, a large excess of potassium dichi’O- 
mate remains in the solution. To measure accurately the change in absorp¬ 
tion due to the dichromate ion (wave-length r^ion of 420 to 460 m/t) 
under these conditions, it becomes necessarj' to dilute the solution greatly 
in order to obtain sufficient light transmission so that the region of max¬ 
imum sensitivity of the photoelectric isystem is being utilized. This pro- 

‘ In this laboratory we have used the Evelyn colorimeter, Rubicon Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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cedure can be avoided without any significant losb of sensitivity by using 
the appearance of the chromic ion as a measure of the extent of oxidation 
which has occurred, rather than the disappearance of the dichromate ion. 

Because of the non-specificity of the oxidation reaction care must be 
taken to insure the absence of other reducing substances which will react 
with the potassium dichromate-sulfuric acid solution. Air samples taken 
in various rooms free from glycol produce some reaction when treated with 


T\blb I 

Absorption of Triethylene Glycol in Air by a Single Folin Aeration Tube and by Two 

Tubes Connected in Series 


Each tube contains 15 ml. of distilled water. All air samples are 300 liters. 


Experiment No. 

Rate of air passage 

Total concentration 
of glycol found 

Per cent absorbed 
in 1st 

Folin aeration tube 

Per cent absorbed 
in 2 Folin aeration 
tubes in series 

1 

/. per sec. 

0.33 

mg. per 1. 

0.023 

S3 

97 

2 

0.33 

0.023 

80 

97 

3 

0.40 

0.019 

77 

06 

4 

0 37 

0.021 

68 

92 

5 

0.33 

0.008 

66 

90 

6 

0.50 

0.007 

69 

92 

7 

0 53 

0.011 

76 

95 

8 

0.33 

0.008 

65 

8S 

9 

0.33 

0.012 

61 

86 

10 

0.40 

0.007 

64 

87 

11 

0.34 

0.010 

67 

91 

12 

0.33 

0.010 

66 

90 

13 

0.34 

0.008 

70 

91 

14 

0.34 

0.010 

66 

86 

15 

0 34 

0.010 

65 

8S 

16 1 

0.34 

0.018 

64 

92 

IT 

0.34 

0.015 

70 

94 

Average . 



60 =b 5 

1 91 ±3 


this oxidizing agent. The values of the blanks so obtained will vary for 
different locations, depending upon the amount of dust, sulfur dioxide, and 
other reducing substances present in the air. Generally, how'ever, we have 
found that these blanks do not exceed amounts corresponding to 0.0006 
mg. per liter of glycol for air of occupied rooms and 0.0003 mg. per liter of 
glycol for outside air. This quantity is completely negligible in work with 
propylene glycol, but in atmospheres containing much foreign matter it 
may achieve significant proportions when triethylene glycol is tested for. 
It is ad\isable, therefore, to determine the blank values before glycol is 
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introduced into the rooms to be studied, or to take air samples under 
identical conditions in control rooms, to compensate for the error caused by 
reducing substances other than glycols. Especially high blanks are found 
occasionally in air from the laboratory, which may contain large amounts 
of reducing materials such as ethyl alcohol, acetone, formaldehyde, etc. 

Tests have shown that when air containing triethylene glycol is dispersed 
through 15 ml. of water by means of a single Folin aeration tube at a rate of 
0.33 liter per second or higher onlj’ 69 dh 5 per cent of the total glycol 
content of the air is absorbed in the solution (Table I). However, when 
two absorption tubes are connected in series, each filled with 15 ml. of dis¬ 
tilled water and with the same rate of air passage, the per cent absorption 
in the tw'O combined tubes is increased to 91 =t 3 per cent (Table I). Al- 
thou^ a small amount of triethylene glycol still remains unabsorbed after 
passage through two absorption tubes (as mox be demonstrated by the use 
of three tubes in series), the order of magnitude of this eiTOr approaches the 
accuracy of the analytical method, and so the additional inconvenience 
involved in the use of three tubes does not seem to be warranted. 

Sampling by means of a single aeration tube with the addition of a con¬ 
stant correction factor of 31 per cent to allow for incomplete absorption 
does not seem advisable, because of the gi-eater variability in the percentage 
retained in one tube over that absorbed in two tubes, as shown in Table I. 
Such a procedure could be used, hotvever, if onlj^ an approximate value of 
the amount of triethjdene glycol vapor in ah were desired. The use of two 
tubes also tends to compensate for vaiiations due to differences in the 
structure of inditudual aeration tubes. 

Tests with propylene glycol reveal that the absorption of this substance 
in water hy two Folin aeration tubes is more complete than with triethylene 
^ycol. After passage through two absorption tubes only a small amount 
of propylene glycol remains unabsorbed and this quantity is weU within the 
experimental error of the method, so that no correction factor is necessary. 

SUMMARY 

1. A sampling method for glycol contained in air is described. It consists 
of passing the test air at a rate of 0.3 to 0.5 liter per second through two 
Folin aeration tubes connected in series. A volume of 50 liters of air is 
taken for analysis for propylene glycol and 300 liters for triethylene glycol 
because of the difference in the concentration of these two substances 
generally used in air sterilization. 

2. A colorimetric method for the determination of triethylene and pro¬ 
pylene ^ycols is presented involving oxidation by acidified potassium 
dichiomate and measurement of the green color of the resulting chromic ion. 
The reaction is non-specific; therefore a blank determination is necessary. 
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AN ETHER EXTRACTION METHOD FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF BLOOD PHENOLS 

By E. G. SCHMIDT 

{From the Department of Biological Chemistry, University of Maryland, 

School of Medicine, Baltimore) 

(Received for publication, June 24,1943) 

Experiments previously reported from this laboratory (1) have shown 
that less than 1 per cent of the total ‘‘diazo value” of blood is actually 
made up of ether-soluble phenolic compounds. In the present work, an 
attempt was made to develop a more satisfactory method for the deter¬ 
mination of the blood phenols. The apparatus and analytical methods are, 
in general, similar to those previously described for the determination of 
mine phenols (2). 

Two difficulties are inherent in any quantitative study of blood phenols; 
namely, the very small concentration of true phenols in the blood and 
the difficulty of removing the blood proteins without loss of phenolic com¬ 
pounds. According to Voinar and Babkin (3) phenol added to serum could 
not be detected in the corresponding filtrates unless added in a quantity 
above 1 mg. per cent, owing to adsorption by the protein precipitate. How¬ 
ever Deichmann and Schafer (4) report that added phenol can be quan¬ 
titatively recovered in tungstic acid blood filtrates. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Removal of Blood Proteins and Recovery of Added Phenolic Compounds — 
12 cc. portions of pooled, oxalated blood obtained from the hospital labo- 
ratoryi were pipetted into 100 cc. centrifuge tubes. Measured quantities 
of an aqueous phenol solution ranging from 0.003 to 0.4 mg. of phenol 
(equivalent to 0.025 to 3.333 mg. per cent) were added to the blood samples. 
The tubes were then shaken gently for several minutes. Sufficient dis¬ 
tilled water was added to bring the volume of added water up to 24 cc. 
The blood was then deproteinized, and the supernatant fluid analyzed for 
free phenol content by the procedure outlined later. The precipitates were 
stirred with about 35 cc. of distilled water for several minutes and then re¬ 
centrifuged, The supernatant fluids were decanted into extraction tubes, 
1 cc. portions of 10 n sulfuric acid added, and then ether extraction and 
phenol analysis effected in the usual manner. 

The data in Table I show that the protein-free, supernatant fluids con- 

^ The author is indebted to Miss M. Johnson, Miss D. Stern, and Mr. A. Szczpinski 
of the University Hospital Laboratory Staff for their helpful cooperation. 
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Tables 1 

Recovery of Phenol Added to Blood 



tain 71.4 to 80.7, average 76.5 per cent, of the added phenol, the Femainder, 
10.4 to 235, average 16.76 per cent, being retained by the coaguhun. Thus 
atotalof 84.7 to 985, average 93.3 per cent, of the added phenol isaccoonted 
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for in the two determinations. The data also show that a 1:5 dilution of 
the blood gives the same results as a 1:10 dilution; however, the more con¬ 
centrated filtrate makes for more satisfactory hydrolysis and e 3 ctraction. 

Similar experiments were conducted with p-hydro3grbenzoic acid added 
to blood. The data in Table II show that 71.4 to 82.6, average 75.6 per 
cent, of the acid is found in the supernatant fluid, the balance in the coagu- 
lum. In general, similar results were obtained with added p-cresol and p- 
hydroxyphenylacetic acid; however, the values obtained were somewhat 
more variable owing, in part, to diflSculties in color matching. Since the 
data show that adsorption is fairly independent of the concentration of 
added phenol and p-hydroxybenzoic acid, a correction factor can be used, 
thus eliminating the necessity of routinely analyzing the coagulum. The 
correction factor for blood phenols was taken as 0.76. 

Procedures for Analysis of Blood Phenols 

Procedure for Free Phenols —12 cc. of oxalated blood are diluted with 24 
cc. of distilled water in a 100 cc. centrifuge tube. After several minutes, 
12 cc. of 10 per cent sodium tungstate are added and then, gradually, 12 
cc. of I N sulfiiric acid- The contents are stirred occasionally for about 15 
minutes and then rapidly centrifuged for another 15 minutes. Sometimes 
it is necessar 3 ' to decant the supernatant filtrate into a clean tube and 
recentrifuge in order to remove the last traces of precipitate. Filtration 
cannot be used because even ether-extracted filter paper contains appreci¬ 
able quantities of compounds which react with the diazo reagents. In 
addition, centrifugation results in a much greater yield of filtrate, thus 
conserving the amount of blood required for the determination. 

An accurately measured quantity of filtrate (36 to 40 cc.) is transferred 
to the coaxial extraction tube (1, 2), followed by 1 cc. of 10 n sulfuric acid. 
The pH of the solution is approximately 1. Freshly distilled ether (about 
6 to 9 cc.) is added until the ether layer just overflows the inner return tube.® 
The extraction tube is now attached to the condenser. A few particles of 
pulverized porcelain (to prevent bumping) and about 3 cc. of ether are 
added to a small receiver, which is then attached to the extraction tube and 
partially immersed in water maintained at 70-75°. The solid glass stopper 
is placed loosely in the top of the condenser. Apparatus with glass joints 
is required because cork or rubber yields diazo-chromogenic materials. 

2 Blood filtrates contain rdatively large quantities of water-soluble compounds, 
especially histidine and tyrosine, which react with the diazo reagents; hence particu¬ 
lar care must be exercised at all times that none of the fluid being extracted is spilled 
down the inner return tube. Although aqueous solutions of histidine and tyrosine 
at various pH values were extracted with ether for several hours, the extracts were 
always found to be negative if contamination was avoided. 
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A fairly rapid, contmoiis extraction is maintained for 2 hours. The water 
bath is removed, and the apparatus shaken gently until sufficient ether 
overfloT^B the rrmer return tube to bring the contents of the receiver up to 
the 3 cc. mark. The ether extract is diluted with 5 cc. of 95 per cent alcohol. 
5 cc. portions of several alcoholic phenol standards (0.001 to 0.005 mg. of 
phenol per 5 cc.) are transferred to test-tubes, each containing 3 cc. of 
ether. 2 cc. of water, 1 cc. of diazotized p-nitroaniline,^ and 3 cc. of 5 per 
cent sodium carbonate are added. The solutions are mixed and then 
matched in the colorimeter. Blood particularly rich in free phenolic 
compounds may require 6 or even 9 cc. of ether for the extraction. The 
extract is then diluted with 10 or 15 cc. of 95 per cent alcohol and an 8 cc. 
aliquot anah'zed as above. In each case the value obtained is divided by 
the factor 0.76 to correct for the phenolic compounds adsorbed by the coagu- 


T\ble III 

Determination of Phenolic Content and ’‘“Diazo Talne'^ of Mixed Human Blood 


E-tperi- 
nent No 

Free 

phenols a 

Conjusated 

phenols 

ib 

Tota' 

phenols 

Total 

phenols 

a 

Free '*diazo value" j 

1 Total''diazo value" 

As 

histidine 

As ' 
phenol , 

1 _. 1 

' As 

^ histidine 

As 

1 phenol 



mg. 


mg. 

mg. 

' 1 

ms- 

1 

mg. 

■Mm 


percent 

per cent 

per cent 

per ceirf 

per cent 

per cent i 

\ per cent 


1 

0.0421 

0.0659 

0 1040 ^ 

O.lObO 

6.3 


1 7.9 


2 

0 01S4 

0.044S 

0 06.30 

0.0632 

4.2 

1 

1.1 

4.5 


3 

0.0243 

0.0553 

0 0750 

0.0796 

! 5.0 1 

! 1-4 

6.3 


4 

0.(ab4 

0.0400 

0.0553 

0 05S4 1 

1 5.0 , 

1.2 

6.3 


5 

0.0400 

0.0695 

0.1200 

0,1095 

6.0 I 

! 1.4 

7.4 

1.7 

6 

0.0630 

0.065« 

0.0990 

0.12S9 

6.9 

1.6 

7.8 

1.9 


lum. Since the reaction shows poor proportionality at these low concen¬ 
trations, standard and unkno\ni should have approximate^’ the same 
concentration. 

Procedure for ConjugaUd Phenols —^ifost of the ether layer is removed 
with a pipette and discarded. The residue in the extractor is then decanted 
into a 100 cc. round bottom flask which has a 24/40 joint. A few beads 
are added and the ether volatilized from a hot water bath. If the ether is 
allowed to remain for several hours before volatilization, chromogenic sub¬ 
stances which react with the diazo reagents rmy be formed. The flask is 
immediately attached to a condenser and gently refluxed for 1 hour. The 
cooled hydroh’sate still has a pH of approximately 1. It is then decanted 

® 25 cc. of the p-uitroaniline solution U-5 gm. of the crystalline material in 500 cc. 
of water containing 40 cc. of concentrated HCl) are added to 1.5 cc. of a 5 per cent 
sodium nitrite solution. This reagent will remain clear and reactive for .several daj'§ 
if kept in the cold. 
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back into the extraction tube and again extracted with 3 cc. of ether for 2 
hours. The ether extract is then analyzed for its phenolic content in the 
usual manner. 

Procedure for Total Phenols —If sufficient filtrate is available, the total 
phenols also can be determined. 40 cc. of filtrate are hydrolyzed for 1 hour 
with 1 cc. of 10 N sulfuric acid. The hydrolysate is then extracted with 
ether for 2 hours in the usual manner. 

Phenolic Content and ‘‘Diazo Yalue^^ of Blood —^In these experiments 
several bloods, which were essentially normal clinicalh", were pooled and 
subjected to analysis as outlined above. In addition the “diazo values’’ 
b 3 ' the Theis-Benedict (5) method, as described previously" (1), were deter¬ 
mined. The data in Table III show that the free phenols range from 
0.0184 to 0.063 mg. per cent, the conjugated phenols from 0.040 to 0.0695 
mg. per cent, and the total phenols from 0.055 to 0.12 mg. per cent. The 
values obtained for the total phenols check fairh" well with the sum of the 
free and conjugated phenols. The various “diazo values” obtained are 
similar to those reported in previous work (1). 

Separation of the ether-soluble compounds into phenols and aromatic 
hy^droxy acids, as carried out with urine phenols (2), was not found to be 
practical, owing to their low concentration in the blood. For the same 
reason great accuracy- cannot be claimed for the present method. It is 
believed, however, that the method does yield essentially- correct values. 

SUMMARY 

An analyiiical method for blood phenols is described in which these bodies 
are extracted from the blood filtrate with ether and then determined di¬ 
rectly’' in the ether extract with diazotized p-nitroaniline. Acorrection fac¬ 
tor is necessary-, since about 25 per cent of the various phenols and aromatic 
hy-droxy acids is adsorbed during deproteinization. Values are given for 
free, conjugated, and total blood phenols. 
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THE ROLE of riboflavin IN BLOOD REGENERATION* 
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{From the Department of Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, Umversity of Wisconsin, 

Madison) 

(Received for publication, June 24, ld43; 

Several reports in the literature suggest a possible relationship between 
riboflavin deflciency and anemia. Intramuscular administration of puri¬ 
fied flavin prepared from liver was reported by Stare and Thompson (1) 
to have no effect on hemoglobin, erjiihrocyte, or reticulocyte response in 
patients with pernicious anemia. However, Miller and Ehoads (2) were 
able to produce m dogs a syndrome similar to sprue by diets deficient in 
riboflavin. These investigators (3) later reported the finding of an anti- 
pemicious anemia principle in egg white and in a rice polishings concentrate 
low in riboflavin, which confirmed the view of other workers that riboflavin 
is not the extrinsic factor of the deficiency state in pernicious anemia. 
Kohls (4) found evidence in blood studies for the association of anemia 
with a deficiency of the vitamin G complex (presumably a riboflavin plus). 
A slight anemia was listed by Potter et at (5) as one of the symptoms of 
this deficiency in dogs. Gyorgy and coworkers (6) found that riboflavin 
causes a definite increase in hemoglobin production above the basal level 
when fed to standardized anemic dogs on a salmon-bread diet. 

Studies in this laboratory (7) on hemoglobin regeneration in dogs with 
a synthetic ration free of the B complex vitamins, supplemented only with 
the crystalline B vitamins, have given ample proof of the adequacy of this 
ration for good hemoglobin production during long periods of phlebotomy. 
Such a ration, then, makes possible the investigation of the rdle of the 
B complex vitamins in blood regeneration, because it allows the use of a 
ration relatively free of any one member. 

Methods and Materials 

Seven mongrel dogs of heavy^ breed were used in this experiment. Four 
of these were recently weaned litter mate puppies (Dogs 251 to 254) ap¬ 
proximately 8 weeks of age. Two dogs (Nos. 236 and 238), litter mates 
about 4 months of age, had previously been on a choline-deficient ration 
but had shown no outward signs of any deficiency. Dog 186 was an adult 

♦Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Supported in part by grants from the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation and the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
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dog which had been on the sjmthetic ration for some time. The puppies 
were twice treated with an anthehnintie (tetrachloroethylene) before being 
placed on the sjTithetic ration. The synthetic ration had the following 
composition: sucrose 66 , casein (acid-washed) 19, cottonseed oil 8 , cod 
liver oil 3, Salts 4 , 4 per cent. Salts 4 is the same as Salts 1 of Phillips 
and Hart ( 8 ) with an additional 1.21 gm. of !MnS 04 * 4 H 20 per kilo of salt 
mixture. The ration was supplied ad libitum and daily food consumption 
records were kept. This ration was supplemented with the following ciys- 
talline vitamins: thiamine 100 pyridoxine 60 7 , calcium pantothenate 
5(X) 7 , niacin 2 mg., and choline 50 mg. per kilo of bod^" weight per day. 
These vitamins in aqueous solution were fed twice weekly by pipette. 
Body weights were taken regularly before the morning feeding. 

Blood samples for analj'sis were always taken from the radial vein. A 
20 cc. sample was drawn into a s\Tinge, the dead space of which was filled 
with Wintrobe’s non-shrinking oxalate. Hemoglobin determinations weie 
carried out in duplicate by the method of Eveljm (9). In addition, routine 
red blood cell counts were made and hematocrit values were obtained with 
Wintrobe tubes. Dui-ing the periods of phlebotomjr blood was removed 
at regular weekly inteivals from an ademal jugular vein. Whenever pos¬ 
sible, 25 per cent of the estimated total blood volume was removed at each 
bleeding. The volume removed was then mea« 2 ured and the hemoglobin 
determined. The total blood volume was considered to be 8 per cent of 
the body weight and the total hemoglobin was calculated from the hemo¬ 
globin level of the blood. These values, together with the known amount 
of hemoglobin removed in the analysis sample and during the periods of 
phlebotomy, pemoitted the calculation of the total “hemoglobin made.” 

ESPEBIMEXTAL 

Figs. 1 , 2 , and 3 give the complete data for the individual dogs on body 
weight, food consumption, hemoglobin per cent, total hemoglobin, and 
hemoglobin removed. Fig. 1 (Dog 251) is representative of the data 
obtained on the young growing dogs. Fig. 2 shows the response of Dog 236 
and includes the results obtained with liver feeding. Fig. 3 (Dog 186) 
shows the typical results obtained with an adult dog. Fig. 4 summarizes 
the data on the amount of bleeding and the hemoglobin production accord¬ 
ing to periods of different levels of riboflavin feeding. 

After 9 to 12 weeks on the sjmthetie i-ation without riboflavin four of 
the dogs (Xos. 251, 252, 254, and 238) developed a severe anemia. The 
hemoglobin was reduced to about 6 gm. per 100 cc. of blood. In the same 
length of time the remaining three dogs show’ed a milder anemia, with the 
hemoglobin reduced to about 9 gm, per 100 cc. of blood. In all cases the 
anemia w'-as hastened by phlebotomy, as indicated in Figs. 1 , 2 , and 3 . 
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\\Tien, at the end of 9 weeks, a hemoglobin level of 5.9 gm. per 100 cc. 
was reached in Dog. 251, phlebotomy was restricted to analysis samples 
of 20 cc. volume. The anemia became stabilized at a level of (>.8 gm. per 
100 cc. 5 7 of crystalline riboflavin per kilo of body weight per day were 
then administered orally. This low" level of riboflavin fed over a week was 
obviously insufficient. There w-as a further reduction in the hemoglobin 
level and a loss of body weight. The response to ri]:)oflavin levels of 10 
and 15 7 w’as also negligible. The severity of the riboflavin deficiency 



Fig. 1. Experimental history of a typical young growing dog (Xo. 251). The 
supplements of riboflavin are given as 7 per kilo of body weight per day. 


became obvious by this time and the dog w’as found prostrate and suffering 
from spasmodic muscular convulsions. An intravenous injection of 6 mg. 
of riboflavin caused a rapid recoveiy. The response in hemoglol^in and 
w’eight and the increased food consumption during the remainder of the 
period of feeding 15 7 w^ere probably due to this injection. The slow" and 
erratic rise in hemoglobin continued during the feeding at the 20 7 level. 
It w"as not until an increase to 30 7 of riboflavin w"as made that the dog 
responded positively and continuously in hemoglobin production. In 3 
w"eeks the hemoglobin rose from 9.6 to 12,5 per cent; a total of 45.5 gm. 
of hemoglobin w"as made. During 4 additional w^eeks the maximum hemo- 
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globin of 13.3 per cent, probably close to the normal for the animal, ^^a‘5 
reached. 

This dog was then continued on 30 y per kilo daily, having attained a 
stable nomial hemoglobin level, and w’as bled at regular w’eeklj" intervals 
to the extent of about 25 per cent of the blood volume. During a period 
of 8 weeks of phlebotomy a total of 176 gm. of hemoglobin w'RvS removed 
(actual deteimination) and 133.3 gm. were made (as calculated). 



Fig 2 . Experimental history of Dog 236 The supplements of iiboflavin ai e given 
as 7 pei kilo of body weight per day “3” refers to 3 mg of riboflavin daily *U 
mg daily -I- liver’’ lefers to 1 mg of crystalline riboflavin plus 8 gm. of 1:20 liver 
concenfiate daily. 


The recoixi of Dog 252 foUow^s the same trend avS that of Dog 251. This 
animal, however, responded poorly to the lower levels of riboflavin feeding. 
Even after 2 w’eeks on 20 y per kilo daily, the hemoglobin remained at 
5.9 gm. per 100 cc. of blood. When 30 y of riboflavin were fed, there w’as 
an immediate and rapid response in hemoglobin production. During the 
first 6 weeks on 30 y of riboflavin the average w’eekly hemoglobin made 
was 12.4 gm. Growth was also stimulated and a w’eight gain of 4100 gm. 
resulted. After this giwth, bodj" w’eight and hemoglobin rose slowdy to 
plateaus at levels of 15.75 kilos and 11.8 gm. per 100 cc. of blood re¬ 
spectively. 
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Dog 253 also gave a picture veiy similar to that described in detail for 
Dog 251 and, unlike Dog 252, gave a better response to each level of 
liboflavin. During the period ot depletion of riboflavin, however, this 
animal w’as not l)led to the same extent as its litter mates, which would 
account not only for the milder anemia shown but also tor the increased 
production ot hemoglobin on the various levels ot riboflavin. *\iter 89 
days on the experiment the dog had muscular spasms and collapsed. 
5 mg. of riboflavin were injected and again a remarkably rapid recovery 
w’as obseived. 



Fig. 3 Experimental hi&toiy of an adult dog (No. 186) The supplements of ribo¬ 
flavin are given asT- pei kilo of body weight per day. 

Both Dogs 254 and 238 gave a t.v’pical deficiency picture during the 
period of riboflavin depletion. Death occurred after 10 weeks on the 
expeiiment. Evidence of a riboflavin deficiency was found on necropsy (5). 

Dog 236 (Fig. 2) show'ed no response in hemoglobin per cent at any of 
the levels of riboflavin fed. Only” after 8 gm. of 1:20 liver concentrate 
were mixed with the symthetic diet did the hemoglobin per cent rise to the 
noimal level. How^ever, on the assumption that 8 per cent of the dog’s 
w’eight comprised the total blood volume of the animal, the dog responded 
ty^pically” to all low’er levels of riboflavin. The hemoglobin made, as 
calculated, is showm in Fig. 4. But the response in hemoglobin made to 
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the feeding of 100 7 per kilo daily and 3 mg. daily of riboflavin was no 
better than that made by the other animals on the 30 7 kilo daily level. 
\Yhen 1:20 liver concentrate wa^ added to the diet, the total hemoglol^in 
increased rapidly. It is necessaiy, therefore, to emphasize two facts. 
First, this animal was -i months old at the beginning of the experiment and 
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Fig. 4. Hemoglobin production during various levels of riboflavin feeding. The 
supplements of riboflavin are given as 7 per kilo of bodj’ weight per day. "3 mg.” 
refers to 3 mg. of riboflavin daily. “1 mg. + liver" refers to 1 mg. of crystalline 
rib*»flavin plus S gm. of 1:20 liver concentrate daily. The hemoglobin production and 
lemoval are expressed as a weekly average. 

had previously been on a choline-deficient diet but had shown no outward 
signs of the deficiency. Second, the response to the liver concentrate 
powder is over and above that expected on the basis of the riboflavin 
content itself. 

The results obtained in an adult dog, No. 186, differ from those pre- 
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viously described for the growing dogs. In 2 weeks without riboflavin 
the hemoglobin dropped from 13.2 to 11.1 gm. per 100 cc. of blood without 
bleeding. During the entire period of 9 "weeks without riboflavin the 
average weekly removal of hemoglobin was 12.4 gm. The average amount 
made was 6 gm. per week. In 3 additional weeks without riboflavin in 
which only 20 cc. samples were removed for analysis, the hemoglobin pro¬ 
duction had dropped to a weekly average of 3.6 gm. Since the body 
w’eight dropped, the hemoglobin per cent actually rose slightly, even with 
this poor manufacture of hemoglobin. 

4 days after administration of 5 7 per kilo daily of riboflavin w^as begun, 
and 108 days after the beginning of the experiment, this animal displayed 
a partial paralysis of the legs and 5 mg. of riboflavin were injected. This 
large amount of riboflavin resulted in a sharp rise in weight and in hemo¬ 
globin level. However, the average hemoglobin made for the 2 wxeks on 
5 7 per kilo daily was only 1 gm. per week. The riboflavin w^as increased 
to 15 7 and after 2 weeks phlebotomy was begun. In the 18 week period 
on this level of riboflavin, 424.0 gm. of hemoglobin were removed, or a 
weekly average of 23.9 gm. As a msult of the increased and more regular 
food consumption, there was also an increase in body wreight to slightly 
above the weight at the start of the experiment. 

Erythrocyte Studies —^Hemoglobin production may not be the only factor 
limiting recovery from hemorrhagic anemia, as there may also be a reduced 
capacity for building eiythrocytes. An animal may be capable of building 
cells but have a limited capacity for producing hemoglobin, w^hich would 
result in hypochromia. Any limitation in the capacity to manufacture 
cells could probably hinder the I’estoration of the hemoglobin to a normal 
level. 

The normal values at the beginning of the experiment for total cell 
volume (hematocrit), erythrocyte count, and cell size in the dogs used 
w^ere in the ranges of 33.0 to 46.3 per cent, 5.2 to 7.5 millions per c.inm., 
and 59.9 to 71.8 cu. microns, respectively. These values agree with those 
reported in the literature (10). From Table I it can be seen that the 
changes in total cell volume in the various periods are of the same order 
as those shown in the hemoglobin level. In all cases the hematocrit 
returned to normal w^hen the riboflavin level was suflScient to raise the 
hemoglobin to normal. 

The decrease in the number of er^ihrocytes during the period without 
the riboflavin supplement is also of the same order as the changes in the 
hemoglobin and hematocrit. The normal number of red cells w^as attained 
in each dog but one at the veiy lowr level of 5 7 per kilo daily of riboflavin 
feeding. Dog 236 showed a secondaiy decrease in the number of red cells 
at the higher levels of riboflavin. This may be explained by the great 
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increase in blood volume as already postulated. During the phlebotomy 
the number of red cells also showed a decrease of the same order as the 
decrease in hemoglobin per cent. 


Table I 

Effect of Various Levels of Rihoflomn Feeding on Blood Vedues 



M.c.v. 

253 Hb 
i Ht 

R.b.c. 
M.c.v. 
236 Hb 
» Ht 
R.b.c. 

’ M.c.v. 
1S6 i Hb 
» Ht 
R.b.c. 
M.c.v, 

254 Hb 
Ht 

R.b.c. 

I M.C.V. 
238 I Hb 

I Ht 

I R.b.c. 


13.1, 6.8 I 
38.018.8 I 
5.3| 3.7 ! 

71.8i50.7 I 
I 10.7« 6.5 I 
33.0.20.3 I 


63.5|45.1 I 
13.0 9.41 
43.8*32.8 I 
6.3 6.7 I 

69.548.9 ; 
13.5 9.7 ! 

45.326.9 
6.6 5.2 

68.750.1 . 
13.2 9.9 

43.934.1 

6.8 6.0 

64.656.8 
12.31 6.3 
41.421.4 

6.9 4.6 
60.046.5 
I 11.1 6.5 

36.523.7 

5.8 4.1 


I 7.6j 8.3 
, 24.7 27.3 , 
5.4^ 5.7 
45.7|47.9 j 

6.0 6.1 I 

23 . 2 I 2 I .8 


5.4 


i 42.8,39.6 

10.210.7 ‘ 
35.9i35.5 I 

7.2; 7.0 I 

49.950.7 

8.8 8.6 I 

32.030.2 ' 
6 . 1 I 5.1 I 


9.7| 12.8 9.38t 
34.3| 40.028.6 
5.9, 5.6 3.8 
58.2 71.575.2 
5.91 11.8 
22.0 37.2 


44.91 57.2 
10.7 13.911.6t 
44.641.0 
6.7 5.6 
66.573.2 


51.559.2 1 


Hb represents blood hemoglobin in gm. per cent; ht, hematocrit in per cent; r.b.c., 
eiythrocyte count in millions per c.mm.; m.c.v., erythrocyte volume in cu. microns. 
* Plus 8 gm. of 1:20 liver concentrate daily, 
t Phlebotomy. 


The most striking changes were observed in the size of the red cells. 
There was a reduction in the size of the erythrocytes during the low levels 
of liboSavin feeding. As with the hematocrit, the red cells were of normal 
size whmi the riboflavin fed was sufficient to raise the hemoglobin to normal. 
Strangely enou^,the red cells were of normal aze during phlebotomy, even 
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thou^ there was a reduction in the hem<^obin, hematocrit, and number 
of cells. Dog 236 produced cells only 85 per cent of the normal size durii^ 
phlebotomy. This dog, however, was bled to a greater extrait than the 
other dogs. These results are contrary to the reports found in the litera¬ 
ture (10-14), which describe a decrease in the size of the cells during any 
great production of blood. 


DISCUSSION 

All the dogs displayed the usual i^ymptoms of a riboflavin deficiency, 
but, in addition, one of the earliest changes observed was the failure to 
regenerate blood with phlebotomy. These experiments also indicate a 
definite decrease in food consumption in a riboflavin deficiency. The food 
consumed was sufficient only to maintain the body wei^t in the younger 
dogs (Nos. 251 to 264). The larger dogs (Nos. 186 and 236) showed a 
loss in body weight in the depiction period. In Dog 186 this loss in body 
weight was observed while the food consumption was fairly high, wheieas 
in Dog 236 the food intake was extimnely low. 

The stimulus for increased food consumption was valuable at the lower 
levels of riboflavin feeding. 15 y per kilo per day resulted in a noticeable 
increase in food consumption and a rise in body weight. 30 y produced a 
greater and more regular food intake and gave excellent growth. Increas¬ 
ing the riboflavin to 100 y per kilo daily resulted in a still laiger food intake 
and a more rapid gain in weight. It should be remembered, however, 
that the depletion of the tissues of then* riboflavin and also the consequent 
stimting of the growth gave the dog a laiger capacity for growth than would 
be manifest in a normal dog on the same high level of riboflavin. The 
adult dog (No. 186) ref^onded with a maximum food intake at a level of 
15 y per kilo daily, which w'as sufficient to restore the body weight to the 
initial level and to allow for a slight increase. These data suggest that 
30 y are the Tninitnal level for food consumption and good growth in young 
growing dc^ under the conditions of our experiment. In adult dogs 15 y 
per kilo daily may suffice for good food consumption and maintenance of 
body weight. 

Investigators who observed a mild anemia in riboflavin deficiencies 
made no attempt to determine this relationship quantitatively. Gydi^ 
et <d. (6) measured hemoglobin production in standardized anmnic dogs 
and found an increase above the basal level of 28 gm. per 2 weeks with daily 
doses of 0.1 to 0.5 mg. per kilo. As these investigators themselves point 
out, their basal sahnon-bread diet may be open to criticism because of its 
hi^ content of riboflavin which provided 0.8 to 1.5 mg. daily. Uring a 
highly puiifled Sfynthetie ration, we were ^le to limit the riboflavin con¬ 
tent to 5.7 y per 100 gm. of ration. This ration supplemented with the 
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ci^'-stalline B xitamins will produce an uncomplicated riboflavin deficienc}” 
when riboflavin is not included in the supplement. 

llild anemia is produced in the absence of ribofla\dn and a severe anemia 
is readily induced vdth slight bleeding. The dogs cannot recover from 
this anemia unlets riboflavin is fed and show only a slight and variable 
hemoglobin production below a level of 15 7 per kilo daity for growing dogs. 
30 7 are necessaiy in growing dogs for good hemoglobin production and 
rapid recoveiT from anemia. The rate of hemoglobin production is pro- 
poitional to the amount fed bet^veen the levels of 15 and 30 7 - An adult 
dog was able to show' good hemoglobin regeneration at a level of 15 7 per 
kilo daily. A level ot 5 7 gave an insignificant amount of hemoglobin 
production. 

These results suggest that in growing dogs there is a competitive need 
for riboflavin for growth and hemoglobin production. While in an adult 
dog 15 7 were suflBcient for good hemoglobin regenei-ation, the added burden 
of growth decreased considerably the hematopoietic response of young 
dogs to this same level. It is unlikelj* that the dog show's a preferential 
use of the riboflavin at the low' levels, for 15 7 give both a noticeable gain 
in w'eight and hematopoietic response, and higher levels of riboflavin show' 
a proportional increase in both grow'th and hemoglobin regeneration. 

The strain of phlebotomy is borne by the adult dog at the level of 15 7 
per kilo daily, and the hemoglobin regenerated is equal to the amount 
removed, maintaining a normal hemoglobin level. The hematopoietic 
respon-e in the younger dogs on 30 7 per kilo daily w'as not able to keep 
pace with the blood i-emoved. At the same time there w’as a drop in body 
W'eight wdth the induction of phlebotomy. The body w'eight quickly 
reached a plateau at about 1 kilo below the level attained before phlebotomy 
W’as begun. Thereafter the body w'eight wns maintained at the same level. 
This indicate'^ that 30 7 are a marginal level and do not satisfy the increased 
requirement w'hen the animal is put under any great strain of blood forma¬ 
tion. Again w’e observe no preferential use of riboflavin and find the ani¬ 
mal meets the competitive needs of w’eight gain and hemoglobin regenera¬ 
tion by impartially limiting both acthdties. 

Dog 230 W'as able to maintain good grow’th during phlebotomy, ow'ing 
to the higher ribofla\'in intake. The drop in hemoglobin is probably due 
to purely physiological reasouh, the amount of blood removed being greater 
than the limit of the dog’s capacity to regenerate it in 1 w’eek. This dog 
manufactui-ed 1.76 gm. of hemoglobin per kilo of bodj' weight as compared 
to 1.67 for Dog 251 and 1.5 for Dog 186. Dog 253 demonstrated a greater 
hematopoietic ability throughout and produced an average of 1.91 gm. of 
hemoglobin per kilo of body w'eight during phlebotomy. 

It is advisable to consider the matter of decreased food consumption 
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during the depletion period and to satisfy oui'selvcs that the low food 
intake is not a factor in the development of the anemia. Fasting experi¬ 
ments have been studied in Whipple’s laboratoiy (15). A standai-d anemic 
dog fed an optimum dose of iron with sugar and fat but no protein produced 
40 to 50 gm. of new hemoglobin each week for several weeks. “Obviously 
[there is] a rather extensive shift of important protein material from various 
body depots into red cells” (15). In our experiments, anemia developed, 
even though the food consumed was suflScient to maintain body weight in 
the young dogs. The anemia is, therefore, a direct result of a riboflavin 
deficiency. 

Studies of the red blood cells give an indication of the type of anemia 
produced and may perhaps offer an insight into the r61e played by riboflavin 
in the regeneration of blood. During the depletion period the anemia pro¬ 
duced is of the microcytic, h 5 T>ochromic type. There was also a decrease 
in the number of cells and, while the rate of return to normal of the hemo¬ 
globin, hematocrit, and mean cell volume is proportional to the level of 
riboflavin fed, the red cell count was readily restored to normal at the low 
level of 5 7 per kilo daily. During phlebotomy with riboflavin administra¬ 
tion there is again a decrease in hemoglobin, hematocrit, and eijthroc 5 i:e 
count, but the size of the erythrocytes, surprisingly, is normal. Reports 
in the literature of hemorrhagic anemias and of conditions in which there 
is an increased production of eiythrocjrtes describe a decreased cell size (10). 
An inescapable suggestion from our data is that riboflavin plan’s some r61e 
in determining the size of new red blood cells formed. 

The development of a satisfactory method for the determination of 
riboflavin has stimulated investigations of the distribution of this vitamin 
in various tissues. The riboflavin level of the blood (0.5 y (16) per 100 cc. 
of whole blood) and the flavin-nucleotide levels of the cells and plasma are 
fairlj" constant (17), Relatively large amounts are found in the liver. It is 
doubtful, however, that this organ seix^es as a storage depot for riboflarin. 
Intake of large amounts of riboflavin does not increase the riboflavin 
content of the liver to any appreciable extent (18). Klein and Kohn (17) 
found a synthesis both in vitro and in vivo of flavin-adenine dinucieotide 
from riboflavin, in human blood cells. Although the dinucleotide occurs 
in plasma, its level in the plasma is not affected by incubation with ribo¬ 
flavin. A deficiency of riboflavin causes a decrease in the blood of ribo¬ 
flavin values (19). 

The fundamental action of riboflavin in living tissue is to take part in 
enzyme systems which regulate cellular oxidations: carbohj’^drate and fat 
metabolism. The necessaiy participation in, and the direct influence of, 
riboflavin on growih and body weight gain is, therefore, obvious. Ribo¬ 
flavin may bear an important relation to amino acid metabolism, since 
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d-amino acids are deaminated hy an enzjine S 3 "stem which contains the 
fla\in-adenine dinucleotide. An inviting speculation is that riboflavin mBy 
be concerned in the metabolism and arrangement of the amino acids of 
the protein of the hemoglobin molecule. 

SUMMARY 

Dogs were kept on a highlj** purified sjmthetic ration supplemented only 
with the crystalline B \dtamins, exclusive of riboflavin. Blood anah'ses 
were carried out at various levels of riboflavin feeding, with and without 
phlebotomy”, and the rate of hemoglobin regeneration was followed. 

1 . Food consumption was poor and irregular in a deficiency of riboflavin 
and typical symptoms were obsen^ed. 30 y per kilo of body w’eight per 
day were the minimal level for good food consumption and good growth 
in 3 ”oung dogs. In adult dogs 15 y may be suflBicient for good food con¬ 
sumption and maintenance of body” weight. 

2 . A mild anemia developed on a symthetic ration without riboflavin 
and a severe anemia was readily” induced with slight bleeding. 

3. The dogs cannot recover from this anemia unless riboflavin is fed. 
Only” a slight and variable hemoglobin production w^as observed below' a 
level of 16 y per kilo of body w'eight per day” in growing dogs. 30 y were 
necessary” in growing dogs for good hemoglobin production and rapid 
recovery” from anemia. The adult dog was able to show” good hemoglobin 
regeneration at a level of 15 y per kilo daily”. 

4. An adult dog can maintain a normal hemoglobin level under the strain 
of phlebotomy” with 15 7 per kilo daily”. The hematopoietic response in 
growing dogs on 30 7 w”as not sufiicient to replace the blood removed. 

5. In the absence of riboflavin a microcy”tic, hy”pochromic type of ane¬ 
mia was produced. During phlebotomy” with riboflavin feeding there was 
a noraiocy”tic, hy”pochromic type of anemia. Riboflavin plays a r61e in 
determining the size of new” cells. 
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THE STABILITY OF DIPHOSPHOPYRIDIXE NUCLEOTIDE IN 

RAT TISSUES 

By BERNARD J. JANDORF 

(From the Department of Biological Chemistry, Harvard Medical School, Boston) 
(Received for publication^ June 26, 1943) 

Several publications have appeared in recent years which have dealt 
with the stability of pyridine nucleotides in macerated animal tissues (1-4). 
These studies have shown that such nucleotides are rapidly destroyed after 
maceration of the tissues. One of the steps leading to the disappearance 
of the physiological properties of pyridine nucleotides is a hydrolj^sis of the 
linkage between the nicotinamide and ribose parts of the molecule (3). 

The stability of pyridine nucleotides after death of the animal in un¬ 
broken tissues has apparently not been investigated. Such a study should 
have a tvrofold interest. First, it would test the reliability of methods 
previously used in the preparation of tissue extracts for the determination 
of their pyridine nucleotide content; second, it would indicate the effect 
of cell organization on the stability of these nucleotides and, b^” inference, 
of other cell constituents of like structure. 

The present study has been confined to the stability in several rat tissues 
of diphosphopyridine nucleotide (DPN), for which a method of determina¬ 
tion has previously been published (5). 

Methods 

Albino rats were killed by a blow on the head, the time of death being 
noted. The organs to be studied w'ere excised and kept in a small covered 
dish either at room temperature or at 6®. At various inter\"als a piece 
weighing 100 to 200 mg. was cut off, weighed on a torsion balance, and 
plunged into a centrifuge tube containing 3 to 6 cc. of water in a boiling 
water bath, the time of immersion being noted. The tube was kept in the 
boiling water bath for 3 minutes, cooled, and the tissue homogenized 
thoroughly by means of a thin glass rod. After centrifugation the super¬ 
natant was decanted into a graduated centrifuge tube or cylinder. The 
precipitate was stirred up with 3 to 5 cc. of water, the mixture kept m the 
boiling water bath for 3 minutes with stirring, centrifuged, and the super¬ 
natant added to the first. The volume of the combined extracts was noted. 
An aliquot of the extract was then used as the source of DPN in the “ar¬ 
senate system” previousl 3 ’' described (5) within 6 hours of the time of death 
of the animal. 

The rates of evolution of CO 2 obtained m the presence of tissue extracts 
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were compared at frequent inter\"als with those obtained with solutions of 
DPX. Tlie samples of DPX used in these calibration experiments w^ere 
prepared either by the method of Williamson and Green (6), which yielded 
preparations containing approximately 40 per cent of DPN, or by a method 
previously published (7) hy which 90 to 100 per cent pure preparations were 
obtained.^ The purity of each sample of DPX was established by means 
of at least three of the following criteria: phosphorus analysis, manometric 
determination of dihydrogenation "with dithionite (9), manometric de¬ 
termination of total hydrogenation of the pyiddine nucleus with Pd and Ha 
(10), increase in absorption at 340 on dithionite reduction, and compari¬ 
son in the arsenate system with preparations of known purity. (For de¬ 
tails of these procedures, see (11)0 


Table I 

EjBfect of Varying Modos of Extraction on Amount of DPN Extracted from Dog Blood 
Samples of approximately 2 cc. of oxalated blood were pipetted into 15 cc. cen¬ 
trifuge tubes. The accurate volumes were determined by weighing the pipette 
before and after emptying, and from the specific gravity of the blood. 5 cc. of water 
at room temperature or 100®, as indicated below, were added to the tubes and the 
mixtures kept in a boiling water bath for 8 minutes with stirring. After cooling, the 
mixtures were centrifuged and the supernatants transferred to 25 cc. volumetric 
fiasks. In some cases fresh 5 cc. portions of water at room temperature or 100® 
were added to the precipitates and the above procedure repeated. The final ex¬ 
tracts were diluted to 25 cc. and aliquots used as source of DPN in the arsenate 
system. 


Sample No. 

No. of extractions . 

B 

2 

2 

3 

3 

B 

5 

2 

Initial temperature of extractant, 
®C. 

Hoorn 

Room 

Room ' 

1 1 

i 100 

100 

DPN per cc. blood, y . 

25 

36.5 

35 1 

j 33.5 

33 


The validity of the method of tissue extraction as described above has 
been tested with suspensions of sea urchin eggs (12) and dog blood. In 
parallel e:5q)eriments it was foimd that the maximum amount of DPN was 
obtained by one extraction when the extractant was at 100® at the time 
of addition of the material to be extracted, by two extractions when it was 
at room temperature. Further increase in the number of extractions did 

1 Attempts to submit samples of DPN, obtained by Williamson and Green’s 
method, to further purification by means of Cu 2 Cl 2 precipitation have been only 
partially successful. While products of 90 to 95 per cent purity could be obtained, 
the yield in this step was only 5.5 to 7.5 per cent as compared with yields of approxi¬ 
mately 60 per cent in our method of isolation. This conforms with the find ings of 
Schlenk (8) that cuprous chloride precipitation is incomplete when applied to purified 
preparations of DPN. 
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not increase the amount of extractable DPN. A representative experiment 
is shown in Table I. Under these conditions, 95 to 100 per cent recovery 
of DPN, when added to blood before heat treatment, w’as obtained. Table 
II contains the results of one such experiment. 

Determination of the dry and of the fat-free dry weights of the tissues 
used was carried out in some instance, according to the method of Lowry 
and Hastings (13). When either of these bases vras used to express the 
concentration of DPN in rat organs, the standard deviation of individual 
results from the mean was the same as when concentrations were expressed 
in terms of fresh weight. The latter basis was consequently chosen in the 
results to be presented. 

Table II 

Recovery of DPX in Preparation of Blood Extracts 

Sample 1 —^Approximately 2 ce. of blood were extracted as described for Sample 2, 
Table I, except that the extracts were collected in a graduated centrifuge tube and 
the total volume was noted. 

Sample The procedure was identical except that to the first extractant 0.197 
cc. of a DPN solution, containing approximately 0.1 mg. of DPN per cc., was added. 

Sample 5—0.394 cc. of the DPN solution was diluted in a graduated centrifuge 
tube. 

0.394 cc. of all extracts was used as source of DPN in the arsenate system. Specific 
gravity of the blood, 1.054. 

1 2 

2.090 2.075 

9.8 10.5 

y y 

1.87 2.65 

46.5 68.0 

45.5 

23.5 23.1 
98 

EXPEBIMElSTTAIi 

R(d Liver —^The results of six experiments of the type described above are 
shoTO in Kg. 1 . In all cases there is a rapid decrease in extractable DPN 
during the first few minutes. The rate of disappearance then decreases 
sharply, and after about 20 xxiinutes a stable value is reached. In the six 
experiments i^own in Kg. 1 , consisting of fifteen determinations, the 
average value with standard deviation for all results between 20 and 70 
minutes after death is 766 = 1 = 20 7 of DPN per gm. of fresh liver. These 
experiments include two in which the liver sample was kept at room tem¬ 
perature rather than at 6 ^. The same result is obtained in these experi¬ 
ments; the average value over the same period, exclusive of the e 2 q)eriments 
at room temperature, is 769 zfc 16 7 of DPN per gm. of fresh liver. 


3 

9.2 

y 

1.93 

45.0 


Sample No. 

Weight of blood, gm . 

Volume of mixed extracts, ec.. 


DPN in 0.394 cc. extract. 

“ “ total supernatant.. . 

“ supernatant due to blood. 

“ per cc. blood. 

Recovery of added DPN, %. 
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The rate of disappearance of the apparent DPX content has been meas¬ 
ured in the hope that by extrapolation one may be able to obtain the 
amount of DPX present in liver at the time of death. A study of Fig. 1 
shows that such an extrapolation is at best very hazardous and cannot be 
carried out vdth any great certainty. The cun^e seems to intersect the 
ordinate in the neighborhood of 1050 y of DPN per gm. of fresh liver, a 
value of the same order of magnitude as that reported by Axelrod and 
Elvehjem (14). 

I iQQ No. 12 3 4 9 6 

' TetnperalurefowhidiJhe (•q $ 6 6 6 22-236 24-25 

liver exposed ctffer death 



700 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 ^0 

time after death (mins.) 

Fig. 1. The decrease in extractable DPN from rat liver as a function of time 
elapsed after death of the animal. * 

Possible Explanations for Shape of DPX Disappearance Curve in Liver 

Presence of Factor in Liver Extract^ Other Than DPN, Which Activates 
Arsetiati System —^The shape of the disappearance cuive might be explained 
by assuming that there is present some other factor which is stable to the 
action of intracellular and extracellular enzymes of liver, while DPX is 
decomposed completely within approximately 20 minutes. The tme DPX 
content would then be the difference between the initial (extrapolated) and 
the final stable value, or roughly 300 y of DPX per gm. of fresh liver. 

The experiment shown in Table III is presented as evidence against tliis 
explanation. It is well known that pyridine nucleotides in their oxidized 
form are unstable in alkaline solution, whereas their dihydro forms are 
easily destroyed by acid. It is also assumed that liver extracts contain a 
factor such as that postulated above which is not affected by oxidation in 
alkaline solution or reduction in acid solution. After inactivation of pyri¬ 
dine nucleotides by one of these procedures any residual activity of a liver 
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extract so treated would then be due to the mediation in the arsenate 
system by this factor. The results in Table III show, however, that both 
procedures destroy practically completely the activity of a formerly active 
liver extract. 

The temperature-velocity coefficient of the arsenate system when cata¬ 
lyzed by a solution of DPN has been found to be /z = 16,700 between 
22.5-38° (11). This value is presumably characteristic for the DPX- 
catalyzed oxidation-reduction in the arsenate sj^stem, since it is the reaction 
limiting the rate of CO 2 production. Small valuations in the concentrations 
of enzyme, substrate, and other components have no effect on this rate 
(6,11). The same value for jn is obtained when two liver extracts, prepared 

Table III 

Evidence against Presence in Liver Extracts of Factor Other Than DPN Which Activates 

Arsenate System 

Extract 1 —10 ce. of an extract prepared from rat liver, 2 minutes after death of 
the animal, as described in the text. 

Extract 2 —To 4.0 cc. of Extract 1, 0.4 cc. of 6 X lO"® M K 3 Fe(CN )6 and 0.1 cc. of 
N XaOH were added; pH of mixture 11.30. The mixture was heated in a boiling 
water bath for 30 minutes, cooled, and neutralized to phenol red. 

Extract S —To 4.0 cc. of Extract 1, some solid NaaS 204 and 0.1 ce. of n HCI were 
added; pH of mixture 1.23. The mixture was kept at room temperature for 30 min¬ 
utes, aerated for 30 minutes, and neutralized to phenol red. 

DPN —Solution containing approximately 5.5 7 per cc. 

The above solutions, in the combinations indicated below, served as source of 
DPX in the arsenate system. 


Flad: No. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

DPN, CC . 

Extract No. 

0.136 

1 

2 

0.136 

2 

3 


“ cc . 1 


0.197 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

0.30 

CO 2 evolved per hr., 
c.mm . 

38 

61.5 

S 

47 

14 

28.5 


approximately 3 and 30 minutes after the death of the rat, are used as the 
source of DPN. This indicates again that no limiting substance other 
than DPN is involved in the catalysis of the arsenate system. 

These findings do not exclude unequivocallj’^ the presence in liver extract 
of an activating factor such as that postulated above. However, should 
such a factor exist, it shows properties of stability at varying pH and state 
of oxidation and a temperature-velocity coefficient identical with DPN. 
At present no other class of compounds is known to exhibit these properties. 
Possible decomposition products of DPN (nicotinic acid, nicotinamide, 
nicotinamide nucleoside®) are inactive in the arsenate system. 

* The sample of nicotinamide nucleoside used was obtained through the courtesy 
of Dr. Fritz Schlenk. 
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Presence of Factor in Liver Extracts Which Enhances Stimulation oj 
Arsenate System Due to DPX —In a later section it will be shown that 
extracts of other tissues, prepared in the same way, do not show any decay 
in the DPN content of these tissues over periods as long as 90 minutes. 
The difference between these other tissues and liver could be explained by 
assuming a very labile factor to be present in liver, which increasf^ the CO 2 
evolution in the arsenate s\*stem owing to the actual DPN content of the 
extracts. Once this activator has been destroj^ed, the steady value is 
indicative of the true DPX content of liver. 

The experiment reported in Table III presents evidence against this 
assumption. When oxidized DPX contained in a liver extract is inacti¬ 
vated by alkali, addition of a solution of DPX to such an extract results 
in a rate of CO 2 evolution (Flask 4) which is the sum of the rates due to 


Tvble IV 

DPX Content of Rat Tissues 


Tissue 

' Cerebral cortex 

Thigh muscle 

^dney cortex 

Liver* 

DPX per gm. fresh tissue, y .. 

203 2 , 

551 =b 21 

533 =b29 

1050 

** “ cells, 7 . 

271 1 

614 

886 

1345 

Xo. of determinations. 

6 1 


14 


fi, 7wm. , • . 

3.25 

2.42 

3.00 


#2 “ . 

1 40.00 ' 

90.75 

93.50 



The relative amount of intracellular phase in the tissues was calculated from the 
data of Alanery and Hastings (16 . 

ti - time after death of the animal when the first extract was obtained; U = time 
after death when the last extract was obtained. 

* The value reported for liver is that derived by extrapolating all of the results 
of the experiments with liver to zero time after death. 

DPX solution \ Flask 1) and to the extract (Flask 3). The same combina¬ 
tion of flasks, when a reduced and acid-inactivated extract is used, results 
in an inhibition (Flask 1 + 5, more than Flask 6) which is probably due to 
decomposition products of dithionite still present in the extract. In no 
case, however, is the rate due to DPX plus extract more than the sum of 
the individual rates, which should be expected if the liver extracts contain 
a factor which acts as an activator in the presence of DPN. 

Further evidence against such an assumption can be adduced. Thus, 
when both pure DPN and a liver extract prepared either within 2 minutes 
or more than an hour after death are added to the arsenate system, the rate 
of CO 2 production is the sum of the individual rates obtained with DPN 
and extracts singly. Moreover, the rate of CO 2 evolution in the arsenate 
^'stem is proportional to the amount of “early” or “late” liver extract just 
as it is to the amount of pure DPX added to the system. 
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Reversible IncuMvaiion of DPN —Lennerstrand (16) has shown that in 
the presence of apozymase or of muscle tissue DPN is inactivated revei’sibly. 
It was consequently thought that the disappearance of DPN in rat liver 
may be due to reversible inactivation caused by oxygen lack, acid accumu¬ 
lation, or both. However, liver slices incubated at 6° in 41 mM NaHCOs 
with a gas phase of either 5 per cent C02:95 per cent N 2 or 5 per cent CO 2 : 
95 per cent O 2 showed the same DPN content as slices exposed to ahat 6° 
for the same length of time. 

DPN Content of Rat Skeletal Muscle^ Cerebral Cortex, and Kidney Cortex — 
Extracts of these organs were prepared and their DPN content determined, 
as described for liver. In all three tissues the value for the concentration 
of DPN thus obtained is the same whether tissue samples vrere taken 
shortly, or a considerable time, after death of the animal. In other words, 
these tissues show no disappearance of apparent DPN content. The 
average values and standard deviations found for all the tissues studied are 
given in Table IV. 


DISCUSSION 

The concentrations of DPN in the four tissues studied are presented in 
Table IV both in micrograms per gm. of whole tissue and per gm. of cell 
material. Since the DPN present in blood is known to be confined to the 
red (14) and white cells (11) and to be absent from plasma, the assumption 
appears justified that in tissues DPN is likewise an intracellular constituent. 
On this basis, the concentration of DPN in the rat tissues studied increases 
in the following order: cerebral cortex, skeletal muscle, kidney cortex, liver. 

The destruction of DPN by biological materials has so far been studied 
only in macerates of yeast (16), almonds (17), and animal tissues (1-4), 
and a high rate of inactivation has been found in all cases. While DPN 
contained in a liver mince is inactivated veiy’- rapidly and almost com¬ 
pletely, the present report shows that the rate of inactivation in an intact 
piece of liver is much lower and becomes zero at a stage when approximately 
75 per cent of the original DPN remains unimpaired. 

ITiese facts suggest a relation between the DPN content of a tissue and 
the state of the tissue cells. In the intact cell, under ph 3 ’^siological condi¬ 
tions of oxygen supply and in the proper ionic environment, DPN seems to 
be protected against the mzymes (nucleosidases, phosphatases) which 
hyefrolyze the DPN molecule to smaller units inactive in the arsenate 
system. Once the cell is deprived of its physiological milieu, DPN can be 
attacked by these enzymes. It is very likely that surface phenomena play 
a r61e in this connection, since inactivation is favored by procedures 
(homogenizing, freezing and thawing) which tend to rupture the cell wall. 

The fact that no disappearance of DPN in other organs can be detected 
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over a considerable period of time may be due either to an extreme^ rapid 
decay to a stable value during the first few minutes after death, or to a 
greater stability of the cells of these tissues to the unphysiological condi¬ 
tions prevailing after death of the animal. 

Throughout this paper the words "‘apparent” or ""extractable” DPX 
have been used advisedly. So far, the only criterion for “quantitative” 
extraction of a tissue constituent is a 100 per cent recovery of this constitu¬ 
ent when added to the material to be extracted While this rule may be 
justified when one is dealing with compounds not at all, or very loosely, 
associated with proteins, such as pyridine nucleotides, there is no evidence 
for its universal validity. Thus Westenbrink ct ah (18) have shown that 
added diphosphothiamine is bound to tissue proteins more loosely than 
that originally present in the tissue. This conforms vdth the experience 
that, while DPX can be extracted from sea urchin eggs with 90 to 100 per 
cent recoveries under a great variety of conditions ( 12 ), there is no relation 
between the absolute amount of diphosphothiamine extracted and the 
degree of lucoveiy from the same material except under sharj^ly defined 
conditions 19). Should better criteria be evolved in the future, many 
values now accepted for the concentrations of such cellular constituents 
may have to imdergo revision. 


SUMiLlRY 

The concentration of diphosphopyridine nucleotide (DPX) is determined 
in unbroken material of rat liver, cerebral cortex, kidney cortex, and 
skeletal muscle at various inten’als after the death of the animal. 

The DPX content of all tissues except liver remains constant over the 
period investigated (40 minutes for brain, 90 minutes for kidney and 
muscle). Cerebral cortex contains 203 ± 27 , kidney cortex 533 zt 29 7 , 
thigh muscle 551 ± 24 7 of DPX per gm. of fresh tissue. 

In liver, the initial value of about 1050 7 of DPX per gm. decreases 
sharply with time at first. After 20 minutes it becomes stable at a level 
of 756 =h 20 7 of DPX per gm. 
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Provibion of vitamin A for poultry is of great practical importance, affect¬ 
ing health, egg production, and hatchability. The larger proportion of 
the vitamin usually comes from plant sources in the form of carotene, and 
numerous studies have shovm that the vitamin A potency of the egg is re¬ 
lated to the intake of the vitamin or of carotene, or of both, b 3 ' the hen. So 
far as the authors are aware, no comparisons have been made with carotene 
and vitamin A as sole sources of potency, to determine the form and quan¬ 
tity of vitamin in the egg. It is w ell known that the color of egg 3 'olk varies 
considerably, but though the total carotenoid fluctuates, the carotene in 
the egg yolk remains at a ver^’^ low level. Strain (1) has reported traces of 
carotene and appreciable quantities of xanthophylls, including some cryp- 
toxanthin, in eggs from hens on a diet containing 20 per cent of fresh 
alfalfa. Similar results are noted by Peterson, Hughes, and Payne (2). 
These reports and our own observations do not agree with the view (3) that 
the ratio of carotene to xanthophylls is fairly constant in yolks, regardless 
of the depth of color of the yolk. On the contrary, while the xanthophyll 
level is hi^y variable, that of the carotene is below 10 7 per yolk. 

Because the factors influencing utilization of carotene by man are not 
clearly understood, it became of inter^t to determine whether the hen w^as 
capable of effecting an efficient conversion, so that eggs could be evaluated 
in terms of the vitamin itself, rather than as the provitamin, carotene. 
Such information bears directly on an adequate diet for the hen, and the 
nutritional value of the egg. 


Procedure 

Comparisons w^ere made betw^een \itamin A in the form of a shark liver 
oU concentrate and carotene administered in these fonxis: as dehydrated 
carrot powder, as dried alfalfa, and as crystalline carotene dissolved in 
ethyl laurate. Capsules containing the desired quantities of vitamin A or 
carotene in these forms were administered orally. 

An analysis was made weekly of the carotene content of the carrot powder 
and of the alfalfa. During the period of feeding the change was slight, but 
necessitated small corrections in the supplement. A supply of carotene 
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was divided into small samples, each sealed in a separate ampule in vacuo. 
Each week an ampule was opened and a weired quantity of carotene was 
dissolved in ethyl laurate. This was dispensed into capsules which were 
stored at 0° \mtil needed. Xo sample was stored more than 5 days. The 
computation of the international units was made for the carotene on the 
regular basis; 1 i.u. is equivalent to 0.6 mg. of pure i8-carotene. 

The shark liver oil was estimated spectroscopically to have a potency of 
50,000 i.u. per gm. Some question may arise as to the desirability of using 
the factor 2000 X to obtain the potency in international units. 
However, the factor 2000 is in regular trade use for estimation of potencies 
in the fish reduction industry. A check, toward the end of the experiment, 
gave the following result: 0.398 gm. of oil dissolved in 50 ml. of isopropanol, 
diluted 1 ;25, gave a concentration of 0.0318 gm. of oil per 100 cc. 




0 760 
0 0318 


24 


Multiplying by the factor 2000, we find that the shark liver oil potency is 
48,000 i.Tj. per gm. The error therefore is not over 4 per cent, owing to 
change in potencj’ during the course of the experiments. All stocks of 
vitamin A supplements were kept under carbon dioxide gas and refrigera¬ 
tion. 

The hens were housed individually in all-metal, wire-floored laying bat¬ 
teries and given food and water ad libitum. The composition of the basal 
vitamin A-deficient hen diet is ^ven in Table I. Throu^out the tests egg 
production remained at a satisfactory rate of 50 per cent, or more, and the 
hens were maintained in good condition. The experiments may be grouped 
into five time periods in which the hens received the basal diet and supple¬ 
ments as follows: 

Period I —The first period was preliminaiy for depletion of carotenoid 
pigment r€ser\-es in the hens. Vitamin A from cod liver oil was mixed in 
the diet in sufficient quantity to provide approximately 500 i.u. daily. 
Twelve hens were used in this period, vrhich lasted for 30 days. 

Period II —Carrots, alfalfa, or carotene in ethyl laurate was administered 
by capsule in amounts to provide 750 i.r. daily, for 6 days per week. The 
period lasted for 28 days. Each supplement was fed to a group of four hens. 
Analyses of the supplements are given in Table II. 

Period III —^Mtamin A was fed to all the hens as shark liver oil by cap¬ 
sule at 750 I.u. daily for 6 daj^s per week. The period lasted 23 days. 

Period IV —Carotene in ethyl laurate and shark liver oil w'ere adminis¬ 
tered by capsule in amounts to provide 1667 i.u. daily, for 6 days per week. 
The period lasted 28 days. Each supplement was fed to six hens. 

Period V—A second group of laying hens was kept for 30 d&ys on the 
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basal diet supplemented with cod liver oil to provide approximately 500 
i.u. per day. These hens were then given only the basal diet for 17 days, 
after which period they were given 750 i-u. each in the form of dried alfaKa 
(Table II) or of shark liver oil, six times per week, for a period of 30 days. 

Table 1 


Composition of Vitamin A-Defident Diets 


Ingredieats 

Hen diet 

Chick diet 

Sardine fush-meal, ether-extracted, gm . 

15.0 

15.0 

Dried whey, gm . 

2.0 

Brewers* yeast, gm . 

3.0 

7.5 

Wheat bran, gm . 

10.0 

10.0 

63.0 

Polished rice, ground, gm . 

62.0 

Oyster shell, ** “ . 

2.0 

0.5 

Salt, gm . 

0.5 

1.0 

Bone-meal, gm . 

2.0 

Manganese sulfate, gm . 

0.05 

0.05 

Ox bile salts, gm . 

0.1 

0.4 

Choline chloride, gm . 

0.2 

0.2 

Wesson oil, gm . 

2.0 

2.0 

Wheat germ oil, gm . 

1.0 

Vitamin E distillate,* gm . 

0.002 



Totals, gm . 

99.85 

99.652 


Vitamin D, A. 0. A. C. units^ . 

100 

50 

** K, mg± . 

5 

5 

’*"9 •+••••••••••• ... 




* A distillate containing 25 per cent of natural mixed tocopherols. 
t Activated animal sterols (delsterol) free of vitamin A. 
t In the form of tetrasodium 2-methyl-l,4-naphthohydroquinonediphosphoric 
acid ester. 


Table 11 

Analyses of Supplements for Carotene 


Period No. 

Supplement 

Carotene 


II 

Carrots 

y per gm, 

580, 565, 507, 495 

4 successive wks. 


Alfalfa 

234, 221, 245, 210 

4 “ 

V 

tt 

245 



Chemical Andyses of Eggs. Periods I to T —At least 2 weeks were al¬ 
lowed to insure that the diet was exerting its full effect and, customarily, 
four eggs from each group were then taken for a given analysis as represm- 
tative of that group. Although the color of the yolk varied greatly, from 
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normal -with alfalfa and pale vritb. canota to virtually colorless -with the 
carotene and shark liver oil, the carotene content was in no case above 6 7 
per yolk. In view of the limited number of eg^ whMi could be spared for 
a ^en dimnical assay, greater precision was not attainable. 

The yolks of the foiir were extracted with acetone (400 ml.) and then 

with petroleum ether (75 ml.) until colorless. Extracts of yolks from the 
alfalfa- and carrot-supplemented diets gave pigments which were largdy 
hypophasic. Preparations ficom eggs of hens on the shark liver oil- and 
crystalline carotene-supplemented diets barely tinted the petroleum ether. 
The “carrot” and “alfalfa” yolks gave similar results after saponihcation. 
Thus the bulk of the yolk pigment transferred from natural products is free 
xanthophyll, but a portion is esterified, as found by Peterson el al. ( 2 ). 
Duplicate analyses were in agreement within less than 20 per cent, which 
at this low carotene level is deemed satisfactorj'. 

Approximate estimates of the vitamm A potencj’ of the yoDcs were made 
by means of the Carr-Price reaction nith SbCU. The shark liver oil con¬ 
centrate was used, for calibration purposes, and the change in absorption 
at 618 m^ u as followed with time. One carmot with certaints' extrapolate 
to zero time, the period of maximum color mtensity, but a satisfactory 1 
minute reading may be made. A similar measurement u as made with an 
extract from the j'olk. During Period^ II and III, the potency was ap¬ 
proximately 200 i.tT. per yolk. During Period IV estimates of approxi¬ 
mately 400 i.t:. were obtained. 

Biological EsHmatwns of Potencies of Eggs —Chick vitamin A assays were 
made by the method of comparative rates of growth. The yolks of eggs to 
be assayed were pooled, mixed with 5 per cent of their weight of salt, and 
thorou^y stirred. The samples were kept under carbon dioxide in a 
refrigerator during the assay. Desired quantities of these pooled samples 
were weired out and mixed with the basal diet. The growth rates attained 
were compared with rates attained at known levels of vitamin A as provided 
by reference cod liver oil. The basal diet for the chick vitamin A assays 
is given in Table I. 

The results obtained in one of the chick assays axe gven in Table III. 
Chicks were reared on the basal diet from the day of hatch to 1 week of age, 
then closely selected for uniform wm^t and vigor and placed on the supple¬ 
mented diets. By interpolation of the growth results it was found that 
both “^rark liver oil” yolks and “alfalfa” yolks had a potencj'^ of approxi¬ 
mately 300 i.Tr. 

Hat assays were conducted by the rat growth method of the United 
States Pharmacopeia XII. Two assays were made on e^ from Period V. 
In each assay both samples of yolk were fed at two levels. A summary of 
the results of aU assays is ^en in Table IV''. 
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The chick assay of eggs from Periods II and III jdelded only a Tninimum 
value, as in each case the level fed supported a nfiftyitnuTn growth response. 
The actual potencies, therefore, may be considerably in excess of 125 units 
per egg. In two chick assaj’s of eggs of Period IV, in one case the “caro¬ 
tene” yolk level yielded the maximum growth response; hence the average 
potencies of “carotene” e^ is somewhat over 360 i.r. 


Table III 

Data of Chick Vitamin A Assay of Eggs Produced in Period T 


Vitamin A source 

Level per 
100 gm 
basal diet 

No of 
chicks 

1 

Average 
chick 
weights at 
start of 
assav 

Average 

chick 

weights 

5 wks. 
later 

Cases of 
vitamin A 
deficiency 

Mortality, 
No. of 
chirlcs 


i u 


gm 

gm. 

■■ 


None 


6 

65.4 



6 

Reference cod liver oil 

40 

10 

67.5 

252.1 


2 

tt tt it (C 

80 

10 

67.3 

303.8 

10 1 

1 

(t tt it it 


10 , 

, 67.5 

368.2 

0 

1 


yolk 






“Shark liver oil” yolks 

1 

3 


67.3 

333.3 

o 

0 

“Alfalfa” yolks 



' 67.6 

336.7 

2 

0 


Table IV 


Summary of Biological Assays of Eggs 


Period No. 

Form of vitamin A 
potency fed 

Potency ^ capsule 

Vitamin A per egg 

Chick assay 

Rat assay 


f 

i.u. 

i.u. i 

i II. 

II 

Carotene 

750 

>125 


III 

Vitamin A 

750 

>125 


IV 

Carotene 

1667 

>360 



Vitamin A 

1667 

470 


V 

Carotene 

, 750 

300 

370 


Vitamin A 

750 

300 

292 


Analyses by Hauge and Zschdle (4) show potencies of 44 i.v. per gm. on 
a moisture-free basis for the whole dried e^. Assuming an average of 
10 to 12 gm. of dry matter per egg, potaicies would be of the order of 400 
to 500 1 .?, per egg, and comparable to those obtained in om work. 

DISCUSSION 

These experiments differ in one important respect from those of Peteison 
et al. (2) in that the supplement is administered at a common level with 
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respect to carotene or vitamin A, to determine the efficiency of utilization 
by the hmi, as measured by the chemical and biological assays of the 
The fact that pure carotene or cry^ptoxanthin ((2) Table 22) may’ not be 
appreciably’ deposited in the yolk when fed at 1 mg. levels per day’, does not 
imply that these pigments are not utilized. The possibility of excretion of 
the xanthophylls by’ way of the e^ has been thorou^y discu^ed ((2) p. 
32), and the utilization of the poly’ene alcohols then considered ((2) p. 33) 
to be shown by thar deposition in the y’olk. 

The term utilization may’ here be unfortunate, because in our view the 
carotene is utilized veryr effectively’. This may’ be argued from three 
considerations: maintenance of health and of e^ production in the hens 
(at least during the experimental period), and, thirdly’, the fact that the 
yolks contained vitamin A in amounts comparable with those of yolks from 
hens on the shark liver oil supplement. One might, therefore, plausibly’ 
argue that the hen utilizes cryptoxanthin rather less effectively than caro¬ 
tene, since from a com-meal ffiet it is selectively deposited in the egg over 
carotene, deposition possibly beiii^ equivalent to excretion, here. 

The pre^ious work (1,2), indicating low carotene content in egg yolks, is 
clearly’ confirmed. It is possible that during the alfalfa feeding, small 
quantities of cryptoxanthin were stored in the ees, and that these ware lost 
in the saponification and subsequent fractionation, but it seems evident that 
the bulk of the •t’it flmin A potency’ of the eg^ must reside in vitamin A itself. 
This is indicated, too, by’ the Carr-Price test, as the band at 618 m/i devel¬ 
oped by’ the SbCls reagent can be readily’ detected, but the carotene band 
at 595 m/t was rarely’ detected with certainty’. In no case could more than 
30 to 40 units be ascribed to carotene itself, whether carotene was fed as 
such at 750 or 1667 i.u., or at 750 i.r. as carrots or alfalfa. (It was not 
practicable to increase the quantities fed in these latter forms above 750 
I.r., owing to the bulky capsule that would have been needed, and the cor¬ 
rection needed in the control for so much alfaffa in the diet.) 

At practical levels of intake the conversion of carotene to vitamin A in 
the hen appears to be very efficient, sufficiently so that rither dietary form 
of the vitamin ingested by the hen results in the deposition in the egg of an 
equivalent potaicy, which is almost entirely in the form of true vitamin A. 
It may be argued, ther^ore, that the same degree of ^ciency of utilization 
of carotene may’ hold for other functions of vitamin A within the hen, al- 
thou^ this does not necessarily’ folbw because of the chance that vitamin 
A may be selectively’ deposited in the yolk. There is no evidence that such 
selective deposition would be necessary, since the young chick utilizes 
carotene and vitamin A with the same comparative efficiency’ as wsis 
observed with the rat (5). 

It would appear that in providing for the practical vitamin A require- 
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ments of laying hens the vegetable sources can be regarded as equal in 
efficiency to fish oil sources of vitamin A activity. 

SXIMMABY 

Carotene is efficiently converted into vitamin A by the hen. Equivalent 
practical dietary levels of vitamin A potency, in the form of carotene or of 
vitamin A, lead to an equivalent deposition in the egg of vitamin A potency 
viiich is almost exclusively in the form of true vitamin A. 

The authors are indebted to the following for their kind assistance in the 
course of this work: Mr. T. D. Sanford, F. E. Booth Company, Inc., for 
the shark liver oil and for several determinations of its potency; Mr. A. A. 
Klose, for aid in the conduct of the rat vitamin A assays; Dr. David Klein, 
The Wilson Laboratories, for donation of the ox bile salts; Dr. K. Hickman, 
Distillation Products, Inc., for donation of the natural tocopheiols distil¬ 
late; and Dr. R. H. K. Foster, HofiEmann-La Roche, Inc., for donation of 
the synthetic vitamin K substitute. 
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THE COLLOID OSMOTIC PRESSL1RE OF MIXTLTRES OF PROTEIN 
AND THYMUS NUCLEATE 

Bt JESSE P. GREEXSTEIN 

(From the Kaiional Cancer Institute, Xational Institute of Healthy Umted States Public 
Health Service, Betkesda, Maryland) 

(Received for publication, May 24, 1943) 

The sodium salt of thymus nucleic acid is a highly polymerized substance 
of molecular weight in the neighborhood of 1 X 10® (10, 12, 13).^ At a 
concentration of 0.2 to 1.0 per cent, its aqueous solutions are very viscous 
and reveal intense streaming birefringence (5, 10, 13). The viscosity of 
these solutions is of the non-Newi:onian t\-pe; i.e., the capillary viscosity is a 
function of the velocity gradient for low values of the latter (6). The 
nucleate particles are quite asymmetric in shape; values of 300 for the 
ratio of long to short axes of a rod-like particle (10) and of 450 m/x for the 
length of such a particle (13) have been estimated. When to aqueous 
solutions of thymus nucleate, salts, amino acids, or proteins are added, the 
viscosity and the intensity of birefringence decrease, and the extent of this 
decrease is determined by the concentration and by the nature of the added 
substance (5). Among the simpler molecules, substances containing the 
guanidinium ion such as guanidine hydrochloride or arginine monohydro¬ 
chloride are particularly effective.- When placed on a molar basis, solu¬ 
tions of purified proteins have by far the greatest effect upon the specific 
properties of the thjmus nucleate of any of the substances studied.® The 
effect produced by addition of any one of the purified materials is very 
nearly instantaneous and the new and lowered values observed for the 
nucleate properties in the mixtures are maintained sensibly constant over a 
period of many hours. No dialyzable products of the nucleate are ever 
found. 

It is evident that a profound interaction between the th 3 Tnus nucleate 
and the added substances must take place whereby the specific properties, 

^ Kahler, H., personal communication. 

® Myosin is a protein the particles of Tvhich are highly elongated in shape (2). 
Edsall and Mehl (3) have shown that many substances can effect a reduction of the 
viscosity and streaming birefringence of solutions of this protein. It is curious that 
the properties of both myosin and of thymus nucleate are most sensitive to the action 
of guanidine salts. 

® The relative viscosity of sodium thymus nucleate in 0.5 per cent aqueous solution 
drops from about 50 (at 16.0 cm. of H^O pressure and 30°) to about 20 in a dilute solu¬ 
tion of horse serum albumin (2.46 mg. of N per cc.). Addition of guanidine hydro¬ 
chloride to the aqueous nucleate solution to make a concentration of 10^^ m of the salt 
reduces the relative viscosity to about 40. The effects produced by these and other 
substances may therefore be of a considerable order of magnitude. 
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which depend upon the shape of the particles of the former, are reduced. 
In order to study this interaction further, and to see whether the osmotic 
properties of the nucleate are also affected, the osmotic pressure of non- 
diJBEusible mixtures of nucleate and protein was determined over a wide 
range of varying ratios of the two components. 

EXPEHIMENTAL 

The sodium thymus nucleate was Preparation 2 which had been ex¬ 
tensively employed and characterized in earlier studies (6, 4). Aqueous 
solutions of this preparation show intense streaming birefringence at a 
concentration as low as 0.1 per cent. It was dissolved in distilled water to 
1.0 per cent concentration; the solutions were prepared fresh every day. The 
protein solutions consisted of fresh horse senim (6.6 per cent protein) and an 
aqueous solution of horse serum albumin crystallized three times which had 
been brought to pH 7.0 by addition of dilute sodium hydroxide. The pro¬ 
tein concentration of the albumin solution was 4.0 per cent. Sodium 
chloride was added to the albumin solution to 0.9 per cent concentration. 
Three different samples of serum were used. The pH of all the original 
solutions used for the mixing was very nearly the same, 6.9 to 7.1, and there 
was no observable change in the pH after mixing. The colloid osmotic 
pressure was determined b}’* the method of Hepp (1, 8), with a parlodion 
membrane. 

The outside fluid (in the capillary) had approximately the same sodium 
chloride concentration to begin with as that of the inside (test) solution. 
The protein solutions were diluted with distilled w^ater, and thymus nu¬ 
cleate solutions with 0.9 per cent sodium chloride. The osmotic pressure 
readings for the protein solutions alone and for the protein-thymus nucleate 
mixtures became constant within half an hour after being placed in the 
osmometer and remained so to ±1 per cent for at least 12 hours thereafter. 
The readings for the pure thymus nucleate solutions appeared to reach 
equilibrium values within half an hour after being placed in the osmometer; 
but on further standing there w^as a slight but steady drop in the osmotic 
pressure at the rate of about 1 per cent per hour. After standing for 12 
hours at 22°, solutions of thjmus nucleate generally decreased about 10 per 
cent in osmotic pressure from the value for the first half hour, and about 20 
per cent in viscosity. The outside solutions gave a negative test in every 
case for thymus nucleate (phosphorus). The slow spontaneous decrease in 
the specific physical properties of aqueous solutions of thymus nucleate has 
been described before (5, 7). It is for this reason that the solutions of the 
nucleate wrere prepared fresh every day. The various mixtures were pre¬ 
pared just before they were placed in the osmometer. All readings of the 
osmotic pressure of the various solutions described in the present paper were 
taken 60 minutes after the solutions were placed in the osmometer. 
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The measurements were performed on mixtures of thymus nucleate and 
serum or albumin in varjdng proportions and on control solutions of protein 
or of thymus nucleate each mixed with the appropriate volume of water or 
of 0.9 per cent saline. The ratios of protein to nucleate in the mixtures 
were so selected that a range of 1.4 to 22.4 mg. of protein per mg. of nucleate 

Table I 

Colloid Osmotic Pressure of Mixtures of Sodium Thymus Nucleate with Protein 


Temperature 23® ± 0.5®. The outside solutions were made up in the same salt 
concentrations as the inside solutions before the latter were tested. All readings 
were made after 60 minutes of equilibration in the osmometer. 


Mixture 

Protein- 
nucleate ratio 

Colloid o»notic 
pressure 

Undiluted horse serum (5.6% protein). 

tng. per mg. 

mm. EiO 

281 + 3 

2.0 ce. serum + 0.5 cc. HaO. 


218 + 4 

2.0 “ 0.9% NaCl + 0.5 cc. 1% nucleate. 


24+1 

2.0 “ serum + 0.5 cc. 1% nucleate. 

22.4 

214 + 4 

2 0“ << 1 0 H-O 


181 + 3 

2.0 “ 0.9% NaCl + 1.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 


46 + 2 

2.0 “ serum + 1.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 

11.2 

185 + 4 

2.0“ “ +2.0 “ HtO. 


144 + 3 

2.0 “ 0.9% NaCl + 2.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 


71 ± 1 

2.0 “ serum + 2.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 

5.6 

145 + 5 

2 0 « tt ^ 4 0 -pfjQ 


103 + 2 

2.0 0.9% NaCl + 4.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 


91 + 2 

2.0 ** serum + 4.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 

2.8 

111 + 5 

2.0 “ “ + 8.0 “ HsO. 


56 + 1 

2.0 “ 0.9% NaCl + 8.0 cc. 1% nucleate . 


121 + 2 

2.0 “ serum + 8.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 

1.4 

85 + 2 

Undiluted horse serum albumin (4.0%). 


172 + 4 

2.0 cc. serum albumin + 1.0 cc. HjO. 


114 + 2 

2.0 “ 0.9% NaCl + 1.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 


46 + 2 

2.0 serum albumin + 1.0 cc. 1% nucleate . 

8.0 

117 + 3 

20“ “ “ +2.0“ HsO. 


86 + 5 

2.0 “ 0.9% NaCl + 2.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 


71 + 1 

2.0 “ serum albumin + 2.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 

4.0 

86 + 2 

2.0“ “ “ +4.0“ HsO . 


63 + 2 

2.0 “ 0.9% NaCl + 4.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 


91 + 2 

2.0 “ serum albumin + 4.0 cc. 1% nucleate. 

2.0 

69 + 3 


was studied. Several readings were made on each solution and the varia¬ 
tions are given ^vith the data in Table I. 

Inspection of the data in Table I reveals the striking fact that although 
solutions of protein and of nucleate separately exert a definite osmotic 
pressure, mixtinres of the two exert an osmotic pressure which with one 
exception is practicall 3 ’^ the same as that of the protein alone. The excep- 
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tion is the mixture in which the ratio of serum to nucleate was very low. 
In the other cases it would appear that the nucleate in mixtures containing 
protein simply did not contribute to the osmotic pressure of the mixture, at 
least in so far as the sensitivity of the instrument could detect. In view of 
the close concordance of the values for the mixtures and for the protein 
controls it is unlikely that the values of the former are attributable to a 
simultaneous fall in the osmotic pressure of both components in the mix¬ 
tures. In all the mixtures in which the osmotic pressure was practically 
that of the protein component, the streaming birefringence had very nearly 
disappeared. In the case of the mixture in which the protein-nucleate ratio 
was lowest and the osmotic pressure of 85 mm. of H 2 O was intermediate in 
value between that of 56 for the diluted seriun control and 121 for the 
diluted nucleate control, the streaming birefringence of the mixtm-e, al¬ 
though lower in intensity than that of the latter control, was still clearly 
evident. It is obvious that a distinct interaction occurs between protein 
and thtmus nucleate which affects not only the shape factors of the latter 
but its osmotic properties as well.** In no case was there any evidence of 
nucleic acid phosphorus in the fluid outside the membrane. 

Study of the effect of dilution on the sei'um and on the nucleate solutions 
revealed that the osmotic pressure is a linear function of the concentration, 
at least ^vithin the concentration range obseiwed (Table I). The successive 
dilutions involved reductions in concentration of 20, 33.3, 50, 66.7, and 80 
per cent, respectively. The osmotic pressure for either protein or nucleate 
decreased with dilution in nearly this order. The linear relation in the case 
of sodium thjTnus nucleate was observed by Hammarsten (7). The 
osmotic pressure of the albumin solutions also appears to be linear in the 
concentration. 


DISCUSSION 

The practical identity of the values for osmotic pressure in the various 
mixtm-es of protein and nucleate with those observed for the respective 
protein solutions alone (Table I) indicates that in these mixtures the 

* The serum of male rabbits contains the active, heat-labile th 3 rmonucleodepoly- 
merase (5). Mixtures of equal volumes of this serum and 1.0 per cent thymus nucleate 
have a relative viscosity of 1,2 after 6 hours of incubation at 30® and 16.0 cm. of H 2 O 
pressure in contrast with a relative viscoidty of 51.3 for a mixture of equal volumes of 
water and 1.0 per cent thymus nucleate. The osmotic pressure of the mixture of 
serum and nucleate at this stage is 160 mm. of H 2 O; that of a mixture of equal volumes 
of serum and water is 151 mm. of H 2 O. The outside solution showed no nucleic acid 
phosphorus. Mixtures of aqueous extracts of mouse lymph nodes with thymus nu¬ 
cleate (in which the relative viscosity reaches a value of 1.2 in 16 minutes) when 
dialyzed in cellophane bags for 6 hours against distilled water did not yield diffusible 
nucleic acid phosphorus. 
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th 3 Tiius nucleate is osmoticaUy' ineffective. The loss in osmotic activity of 
the nucleate in the presence of protein mB,y be tentatively" interpreted on the 
basis that in the presence of protein the former is converted to an undis¬ 
sociated, or nearly’- undissociated form. The term undissociated as used 
here does not imply that the phosphate groups of the nucleate are not fully’- 
ionized but that the sodium ions of the nucleate are so closely*^ associated 
with the very large polyvalent ion that they are osmotically’- ineffective. 
The forces of attraction may be expected to be considerable in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the large polyrvalent ions, and indeed Hammarsten (7) and Kem 
(9) demonstrated that thyunus nucleate and the poly’-acryhc acids under 
certain conditions could render smaller ions osmotically" inactive.® This 
phenomenon, referred to frequently as the Hammarsten effect, has been 
described by Kern as an ^‘osmotic buffering,in analogy" with the familiar 
buffering of weak acids and salts. The extreme case, in which few" or none 
of the sodium ions of the thy"mus nucleate is osmotically effective, appears 
to occur when protein is present. On this basis, the distribution of sodium 
chloride across the membrane, w"hich is controlled by" the dissociation of the 
nucleate, becomes equalized and the contribution of the nucleate-salt sy-stem 
to the osmotic pressure of the mixture drops out. The protein-salt system, 
on the other hand, appears to be entirely or nearly*- entirely’^ unaffected in 
the mixtures. 

Stenhagen and Teorell (11) studied the electrophoretic behavior of a 
mixture of serum albumin and thynnus nucleate in the weight ratio of about 
1.6:1. Part of the nucleate migrated with the protein at about the mo¬ 
bility- of the latter alone; the other part of the nucleate migrated inde¬ 
pendently at the mobility of the pure component in buffer alone. The 
fraction of the nucleate which was affected by the protein and migrated 
with it must have borne a net electrical charge considerably lower than that 
of the free material in buffer alone, and this is consistent with the explana¬ 
tion of the results of the osmotic pressure measurements described in this 
paper. 

The interpretation which has been tentatively advanced for the loss in the 
osmotic activity of sodium thymus nucleate in the presence of protein has 
been based upon the suppression in dissociation of the former. Perhaps 
the most obvious way in which such an effect could be produced would be by 
w-ay- of aggregation of the nucleate particles either with or without a previous 
depolymerization, althou^ there is as yet no independent e\idence to 
support this concept. However, such an aggregation leading to more globu¬ 
lar masses of particles would also explain the loss in the properties of 
streaming birefringence and structural viscosity of the nucleate, for thereby 

® Hammarsten (7) represents the sodium ions under these conditions as “hiding” 
within the framework of the giant thymus nucleate ion. 
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the extreme asymmetric shape upon which these properties depend would 
be reduced. 


SUMMARY 

The colloid osmotic pressure of mixtures in varj’ing proportions of serum 
or of serum albumin and sodium thymus nucleate in the presence of sodium 
chloride was determined. Controls of similar dilutions of the separate com¬ 
ponents were likewise studied. Except for the mixture containing the 
lowest ratio of protein to nucleate, wherein the osmotic pressure was inter¬ 
mediate between those of the two components, the osmotic pressure of all 
of the mixtures studied was nearly* identical with that of the protein com¬ 
ponent. The osmotic activity of the nucleate was practica% absent in 
these mixtures. The effect upon the osmotic pressure of the nucleate in the 
protein mixtures was tentativel 3 " inteipreted as being ascribable to a sup¬ 
pression of the dissociation of the nucleate accompanied hy probable ag¬ 
gregation of the latter. 
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DETERMINATION OF AMINO ACIDS BY THE SOLUBILITY 

PRODUCT METHOD 

By STANFORD MOORE -lnd WILLIAJVI H. STEIN 
(From the Laboratories of The Rock^eller Institute for Medical Research, Xew York) 

(Received for publication, June 25,1943) 

A quantitative knowledge of the amino acid composition of a protein is 
essential to an imderstanding of its chemical structure. Pending the pro¬ 
curement of complete data, Bergmann and Niemann (1, 2) employed the 
available information on the amino acid composition of the proteins to 
formulate numerical rules governing the stoichiometr 3 " of the amino acid 
residues within the protein molecule. It is recognized that the ultimate 
proof of the adequacy of these rules, or the possibility of their expansion, 
depends on the development and application of more general and more 
accurate methods for the determination of amino acid constituents. To this 
end the present studies have been directed. 

The experimental procedure for the determination of amino acids in 
protein hydrolysates by the solubility product method is described in this 
communication. The work to date is largety developmental. In view of 
the fact that further work along these lines is not possible at the present 
time, the procedure is being described, since it may be useful for the de¬ 
termination of amino acids and also, in some cases, for the determination of 
other classes of compounds which form sparingly soluble dissociable salts. 
The experimental techniques outlined below have also been found suitable 
for the establishment of the purity of organic compounds by phase rule 
solubility curves. 

The general development of the solubility product method (3-5) has been 
discussed in a recent review (6). The following brief summary of the 
present formulation of the method, as it applies to glycine and Z-leucine, is 
limited to the considerations essential to an understanding of the experi¬ 
mental manipulations. 

In the deteimination of leucine, for example, with an aromatic sulfonic 
acid rea^gent, two aliquots of an amino acid solution or a protein hydrolysate 
are taken, each aliquot containing A mM of leucine. A sample of a sparing^ 
soluble sulfonic acid salt of leucine is added to the first aliquot (Solution 1, 
Pig. 1) and, after equilibrium has been reached at 0°, measurement is made 
of the amount of the salt {Si dom) which has gone into solution. The leu¬ 
cine salt has dissolved to the point of saturation against the common ion 
effect of the A mM of leucine initially present. To the second aliquot 
(Solution 2, Kg. 1), R mM of the free sulfonic acid (or sodium salt) are 
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added and the solubility (Sa tom) of the leucine salt is also determined in 
this solution at the same temperature. In this second case the common 
ion effect of the added suffonic acid further lowers the solubility of the salt. 

As the binary salt dissolves, it contributes equimolar quantities of leucine 
and sulfonic acid to the solution. The total amount of sulfonic acid present 
in the first solution is, therefore, Si tcm and the total amount of leucine is 
(AL + Si) nas. The product of these two quantities is the solubility product 
Ki = Si(A + Si) . At equilibrium in the second solution, the total amount 
of sulfonic acid is (f? + Sa) nui, the total amoimt of leucine is (A + fS 2 )mM, 

^ubxlity Hethod 

A*inTl.Ammo Acid 12»mH Heogent S^niM Salt 
m Sample Added JDissGilved 

Solution I Solution 2 




Ki 


5i 


■^1 Ka 
S, 

3^ E 


Ki-K*. 

Ki-FKg 


Aninoacid 


K2-(R+Se)(A+58) 
Si‘-Stai*5g) 


insompls "■ (E+Sg)-9j, 

Si*-r9*(K+32) 

P(R+9*)-Si 


Zcpiation 

D^uation 


I 

31 


Fig. 1. The solubility product method 

and the solubility product is represented by the expression, Ka = (R + 
Sa)(A + fia). If the solubility product is a constant under these condi¬ 
tions, as has been found to be the case in the determination of leucine, the 
two K values may be set equal to each other and the resulting equation 
solved for A in terms of Si, Sa, and S (Equation I, Kg. 1). If the values of 
K are not identical, as has been foimd to be the case in determinations of 
glycine, a factor F (Equation II, Kg. 1) may be introduced to account for 
small deviations if they are reproducible. 

The man^ulations described below are, therefore, directed toward the 
accurate determination of the three quantities, jSi, Sa, and R. The method 
for leucine and ^ycme is described in detail in order to illustrate this type of 
approach to protein constitumit analysis. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Technique of Soluhility Meojeuremcnt 

The method requires the measurement of the solubility of a given solid 
phase in two aliquots of the solution under analysis. In the present pro¬ 
cedure, a weighed amount of the amino acid salt is added to the solution, 
the mixture is stirred slowly until equilibrium is attained at 0°, and the two 
phases are separated TOthout temperature change by centrifugation at 0® 
through sintered glass, as described by Ing and Bergmann (5). Determi¬ 
nation of the true weight of the undissolved solid phase requires measure¬ 
ment of the small amount of solution adhering to the crystals and the filter. 
This is accomplished by weighing the filter assembly before and after 
drying. 

Apparaiue 

The flask for the solution and solid phase, the sintered glass filter, and 
the centiifuge tube are of Pyrex glass (Fig. 2, a). The apparatus illus¬ 
trated is designed for use with about 3 cc. of solvent. The dimensions may 
be modified to meet other volume requirements. For the filtration of most 
crj’stalline organic compounds the sintered glass plates (about 2 mm. thick) 
may be Ace porosity E or Coming porosity “fine.*' The neck of each flask 
should fit loosely in the constricted top of the filter. The glass bead in the 
flask is present to increase the efficiency of stirring. 

The centrifuge tubes are 150 X 25 mm. test-tubes suitably constricted as 
indicated in Fig. 2, a. The rubber washer on the tip of the filter is cut from 
10 mm. bore, heavy wall vacuum tubing and is suflSciently large to insure 
against glass to glass contact between the filter tip and the centrifuge tube 
during centrifugation. The size of the bottom washer, which is made from 
rubber tubing, varies with each tube, the thickness being such that the filter 
and flask are held firmly when the mbber stopper is inserted. The wire 
loop is added to aid m the removal of the filter after centrifugation. 

For weighing the filter and flask, a standard 100 X 25 mm., light weight, 
soft glass weighing bottle is used. For each weighing bottle, filter, flask, 
and bead, a counterpoise is prepared from a similar 100 X 25 mm. bottle 
containing small glass beads (not lead shot). Each set and its counteipoise 
are kept as a unit to avoid retaring. The centrifuge tubes and accessories, 
however, may be used interchangeably. The units are conveniently 
handled in groups of six. Inclined racks made from monel screen (Fig. 3, 
6) are used for handling the weighing bottles and for storage of the coimter- 
poises near the balance. The sintered plate on which samples of the filtrate 
are weighed and dried is larger (Fig, 2, c) than that of the filter and may be 
of medium porosity. It fits a 50 X 25 mm. weigihing bottle and is supplied 
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with a corre^onding counterpoise. The racks for the smaller wreighing 
bottles are cut lower than are those for the larger weighing bottles shown 



^inteiped 3toppe]?ed (e) 

(b) Flask ofld filter plate flasik Transfer 

assembly for filtrate tube 


Fig. 2. Apparatus for use in the solubility product method 



(o) Rotating machine Cd) Centrifuge cup 


Fig. 3. Apparatus for use in the solubility product method 

in Fig. 3, 6. The tops of the bottles should project above the rack to 
facilitate handling with forceps. 

The weighing boat for solid samples (Fig. 2, 6) may be turned out from 
duralumin. It is slightly flattened on the bottom to prevent rolling on the 
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balance pan and has a hollow neck. A counterpoise is made from sheet 
aluminum. A wire is conveniently employed in some cases to loosen 
crystals which fail to fall readily through the neck of the boat. The wire 
has a separate counterpoise. The stopper shown in Fig. 2, d is placed on 
the flask in order to prevent evaporation after the solution has been pipetted 
into the flask. It is formed from the lower half of a small test-tube and a 
rubber tubing collar. The transfer tube, used during the removal of the 
filter and flask from the centrifuge tube, is of Pyrex glass. 

The solutions are efficiently and smoothly stirred by rotating the tubes in 
an inclined position (Fig. 3, a). The angle on the rotating machine is 45® 
and the speed about 150 b.p.m. This method of stirring has proved to be 
preferable to the rocking type of agitation employed in earlier work (5). 
The tubes are securely held on the shafts by detachable brass holders. The 
sides of the brass tubes are slotted to permit circulation of water around 
the glass. The bath in which the assembly rotates is filled with chipped ice 
and water. In this laboratory the rotors are operated in a refrigerated room 
maintained at 2®, and uninsulated baths (15 X 10 X 10 inch aquaria with 
covers) maintain a temperature of 0® for 24 hours. For operation at other 
temperatures, suitable thermostats and, perhaps, insulated baths would 
be required. 

When equilibrium between solid phase and solution has been attained, 
the tubes are inverted and centrifuged in International No. 365A centrifuge 
cups (Fig. 3, d). A standard 150 X 25 mm. test-tube is used as a mold for 
freezing a sleeve of ice to fit the centrifuge tubes. A fixed rubber ring in 
the bottom of the cup and a collar on the top of the tube serve to center it 
during the freezing. A thin lining of rubber dam is placed on the inner wall 
of each cup. A rubber cap (If inches) closes the top of the cup to prevent 
entrance of the alcohol-ice-water freezing mixture. Each set of six cups is 
racked in a 6 inch wire basket in a freezing bath (11X11X9 inch aquar¬ 
ium). The desiccator shelf, also shown in Fig. 3, c, may be made of monel 
screen to fit a 250 mm. Pyrex vacuum desiccator and to accommodate sis 
100 X 25 mm. and sis 50 X 25 mm. W'eighing bottles. 

For the scale of operations in the present experiments, a semimicro 
balance is desirable. In the analyses summarized in Tables I and II all 
weighings were made to 0.01 mg. and the experimental error of the amino 
acid determinations was thus maintained below 2 per cent. Weighings to 
0.1 mg. on a chainomatic macro balance give an average experimental error 
of 5 per cent. 


Procedure 

CUanmg of Apparatus —Crucible tongs with rubber tubing on the tips 
are used to handle the glassware. Acetone (1 to 2 cc.) is drawn througih 
each filter by suction and while the filter is still moist with acetone it is 
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immersed upright in boiling water, removed, and the hot water sucked 
through the plate. Three washings with hot water are followed by a final 
rinse with acetone. The flasks are cleaned similarly with acetone and hot 
water. They are drained with the aid of suction by inversion over a 1-hole 
stopper (10 mm. bore) on a 1 liter suction flask. 

The bead from each filter is tipped out into the corresponding flask and 
the flask and filter are wiped with a linen cloth and placed in the weighing 
bottle. The inner surfaces of the w^eighing bottles are washed occasionally. 
At interv^als of a dozen or so filtrations, the filters are cleaned with hot con¬ 
centrated sulfuric and nitric acid. 

The cleaned assemblies are dried in a vacuum desiccator under the condi¬ 
tions to be used in the determination for which they are intended (see be¬ 
low). The sintered plates for samples of the filtrate are similarly cleaned 
and dried. 

WeighviQ —^The w'eighing bottles are wiped carefully’ soon after removal 
from the desiccator and are placed beside the balance for 30 minutes.^ With 
forceps (7 inch, with rubber tubing on the tips) a set of six bottles is put 
into the balance case on the left and the corresponding counterpoise bottles 
on the right. (With a set of six, three analyses are run simultaneously.) 
The weights are taken after the glassware has been in the case for 15 min¬ 
utes. With practice in wiping and handling, the w'eight of a given assembly 
can be reproduced to 0.02 mg. w'hen put through all the manipulations, in¬ 
cluding centrifugation.- The use of counteipoise bottles of the same sur¬ 
face area is especially essential in this method, since there is an inter\'al of 48 
hours between the first and final weighings. Reproducible results are 
impossible if brass w^eights are used in view of changes in temperature 
and humidity. 

For convenience in handling, the flasks and filters are now transferred 
from the weighing bottles to 50 cc. beakers. Aliquots of the solutions under 
analysis are pipetted into the flasks, which are then stoppered. Care is 
taken to touch off the pipette on the liquid surface and to remove it without 
depositing any drops of solution in the neck of the flask. 

The appropriate quantity of sulfonic acid reagent, R, is added to Solution 

* As outlined here, the bottles are wiped before each weighing, A careful, repro¬ 
ducible technique is adopted, an ethanol-moistened portion of a linen cloth or a 
chamois being used first, followed by a dry section. An alternative procedure is to 
eliminate the wipings and arrange the operations throughout the determination so 
that the bottles are touched only by forceps or cloth and not by hand. In this case 
the weighings can be made 15 minutes after removal from the desiccator. 

* To new filters and flasks, 3 cc samples of distilled water are added and the assem¬ 
blies centrifuged, dried, and reweighed, to ascertain whether they maintain constant 
weight. Filters may show' a small loss during the first two or three centrifugations. 
It is not essential for the filters to remain constant during the cleaning process, which 
is more severe treatment than they receive in centrifugation. 
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2 of each detennination. The approximate quantity of solid may be 
weighed into the duralumin boat on a macro balance prior to the semimicro 
weighing. It is convenient to have two counterpoises for the boat, one for 
each balance. The boat is lifted from the balance pan with forceps and the 
transfer of the sample is made by inserting the hollow neck of the boat into 
the unstoppered flask to a level a little above the liquid. In most cases, 
tapping the boat will cause the solid to fall through the hollow neck into the 
solution. The insertion and removal of the neck of the boat must be made 
without depositing any crystals on the upper walls of the flask where they 
may fail to be brought into solution. If the use of the wii’e plunger is re¬ 
quired to effect the transfer, it should be placed on the balance pan during 
the first as well as the second weighing of the boat. After transfer of the 
sample, the flask is restoppered, and the boat reweighed.® The boat is 
cleaned Avith water and acetone before being used to weigh a different com¬ 
pound. The flasks to which the reagent has been added are rotated by 
hand to bring the reagent completely into solution. The amino acid salt to 
be used as solid phase is weighed into Solution 1 and Solution 2 for each 
determination in the same manner. A few civ^stals adhering to the neck of 
the flask are not a source of error in this case, since the salt is present in 
excess. 

Attainment of Equilibrium —^A set of centrifuge tubes is numbered with 
wax pencil to correspond to the filters being used. The apparatus is as¬ 
sembled as shown in Fig. 2, a. The filter is handled wdth a cloth and the 
flask is carefully wiped if it has been touched during the pipetting and 
weighing of samples. In this and in all subsequent pai*ts of the procedure 
care is taken not to jar the solution into the neck of the flask. If it is diffi¬ 
cult to insert the rubber stoppers smoothly, they may be lubricated with 
glycerol and the excess carefully removed vnth a towel. It is essential that 
the rubber stoppers be inserted firmly into the centrifuge tubes to prevent 
water from entering the assembly under the slightly negative pressure de¬ 
veloped when it is cooled to 0®. 

In the cold room a brass holder is slipped over each centrifuge tube and 
the latter is held in position by a rubber band over the two brass clips and 
through the notches of the rubber stopper. The holder is securely fastened 
on the shaft of the rotor by a thumb-screw. The tubes are usually rotated 
in the ice bath overnight. Pure solutions of amino acid salts come to 
equilibrium with this technique in about 1 hour. Well clarified protein 
hydrolysates may require about 5 hours. The adequacy of overnight rota¬ 
tion may be checked by running duplicate solubilities (Si), the second tube 
being taken off after 40 hours. The two values should be the same. 

At the time the tubes are put on the rotor, the mold tubes are placed in 

® A glass boat is not satisfactory in this procedure in view of the time required for 
it to attain constant weight after handling. 
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the centrifuge cups; the space between the wall of the tube and the wall of 
the cup is filled with water; and the set of six is placed in the freezing bath 
which is brought to an initial temperature of about —2° by alcohol, ice, and 
water. The level of the freezmg mixture is kept several mm. below the 
tops of the cups. 

Centrifugaiion —^Before centrifugation, the thoroughly frozen centrifuge 
cups are taken from the alcohol-ice bath and water at room temperature is 
mn into the mold tubes to loosen them suflBiciently for removal. The cups 
are subsequently allowed to stand until melting is noticeable, indicating that 
their temperature is no longer below 0°. A brass holder is detached from 
the rotor and inverted to the centrifuging position while held in the ice bath. 
The glass centrifuge tube is slipped out of the brass holder and immediately 
into the ice sleeve of a centrifuge cup. The cups are balanced with drops of 
ice water and centrifuged at 1800 r.p.M- The time required for complete 
filtration varies with filter porosity and cr^'stal size. In most cases 10 
minutes are ample time. If the centrifuge is in a refrigerated room, the ice 
sleeves will maintain constant ten^erature in the cups for 30 or 60 minutes. 
At room temperature they are efficient for more than 10 minutes. 

Final Weighings —After centrifugation, the glass centrifuge tubes are 
transferred to a suitable test-tube rack and removed from the cold room. A 
tube is dipped into a beaker of water at room temperature for about 40 
seconds to bring it above the dew point. The stopper is removed and the 
neck wiped free from moisture. The filter and flask are pulled into the 
glass transfer tube with the aid of the wire loop and hook. After removal of 
the washer and wire, the filter tip is wiped and the filter and flask transferred 
horizontally to the corresponding weighing bottle. 

With protein hydrolysates and synthetic mixtures it is essential to de¬ 
termine experimentally the per cent solids in the mother liquor, in order to 
calculate the correction to be applied for mother liquor adhering to the 
crystals after centrifugation.^ For this purpose a 100 to 200 mg. sample of 
the filtrate from the centrifuge tube is pipetted onto one of the sintered glass 
plates (Fig. 2, c). The plate may be left in the 50 X 25 mm. weighing bottle 
during this operation. The amount added to the plate should not be more 
than it will absorb. 

The flasks and filters and filtrate plates are weired to 0.1 mg. before 
drying. The weights are^taken 30 to 60 minutes after centrifugation. No 
special wiping precautions are necessai^^ in this step. The flasks and filters 

* In work with simple known solutions, containing only one amino acid, for exam¬ 
ple, this part of the procedure may be omitted. The small correction for mother 
liquor adhering to the crystals after centrifugation can be calculated readily from the 
loss on drying, the density of the solvent, and the approShiate amount of solids 
knovrn to be in solution. 
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and the filtrate plates are dried (usually overnight) in the same desiccator 
and the final weights are taken to 0.01 mg. 

Drying —The exact conditions of drjdng must be worked out for the 
determination of each individual amino acid. In the determinations of 
leucine, vnth sodium 2-bromotoluene-5-sulfonate as reagent, and of glycine, 
with 5-nitronaphthalene-l“Sulfonic acid as reagent, which are described in 
this communication, the filters and flasks are dried overnight at 15 mm. over 
CaCh-KOH at 25®. Constant w’eight is usually attained in 6 hours, and 
overnight drying provides an ample margin of safety. The leucine bromo- 
toluenesulfonate dries to the monohydrate under these conditions and show’s 
a slow continued loss of W’eight of about 0.3 per cent per 24 hours. This 
small loss affects the w’eights of the precipitates from Solutions 1 and 2 
similarly and causes only negligible deviations in the calculations. 

Glycine nitronaphthalenesulfonate dries to the anhj’-drous salt under 
these conditions. 

In preliminary studies, drying at 100° and 1 mm. for 2 hours w’as found to 
jrield the anhydrous leucine salt and to work w’ell for determinations in 
which pure leucine solutions were employed. Egg albumin hydrolj’sates, 
on the other hand, cannot be brought to constant weight at 100°. The con¬ 
tinued loss of weight may be follow’ed for 100 hours to a point well below the 
know’n initial solid content of the h^'drolysate. Similar results are obtained 
with the s^Tithetic mixture emploj^ed in Experiment 5, Table II. When 
dried on sintered glass under a vacuum at room temperature, however, 
hydrolysates come to constant w’eight in about 3 hours. 

Selection and Preparation of Reagents 

The selection of suitable reagents (6-8) for the determination of amino 
acids by the solubility method can only be mentioned briefly here. For 
the determination of leucine, 2-bromotoluene-5-sulfonic acid has been 
proved to have the desired specificity for most analytical applications. The 
solubility products of the sparingly soluble amino acid salts of bromotoluene- 
sulfonic acid in n HCl at 0° are 9 X 10“^ for Meucine, 10 X 10"^ for Z- 
phenylalanine, 3 X 10“^ for Z-trj’ptophane, and 2 X 10“^ for Z-histidine. 
In the solubility method in its present form, phenylalanine will not inter¬ 
fere with the leucine determination unless it is present in more than equi¬ 
molar proportion to leucine. Tr 3 i)tophane is rarely a potential source of 
interference. The solubility product of the histidine salt is that of a ternary 
salt, involving the square of the reagent concentration. Calculation, based 
on the reagent concentration in a leucine determination, show’s that leucine 
may be estimated in the presence of several equivalents of histidine. 

For the present experiments Z-leucine was purified over the naphthalene- 
sulfonate (4) or the bromotoluenesulfonate (7, 8). For use as solid phase, 
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Z-leucine bromotoluenesuKonate + H 2 O (mol. TTfe. 400.1) was prepared from 
purified Z-leucine and purified sodium bromotoluenesulfonate® and was re¬ 
crystallized from 20 per cent alcohol and air-dried to constant weight. 
Sodium bromotoluenesulfonate + §H20 (mol. wt. 292.1) prepai*ed as 
previously described (8) was recr\’'stallized from 50 per cent alcohol and 
air-dried. The crystal size of the compounds should be small enough to 
permit convenient weighing and transfer of mg. quantities. A sample of 
each compound is dried to constant weight at 100® and 1 mm. to check the 
water of hydration or moisture content. 

For the determination of glycine, o-nitronaphthalene-l-sulfonic acid 
has proved applicable. The approximate solubflity products of the 
spaiingly soluble amino acid salts of nitronaphthalenesulfonic acid, de¬ 
termined at 0° in N HCl-methyl cellosolve (30 per cent) are 1 X 10"^ for 
glycine, 2 X 10^ for Z-hydrox 5 i)roline, 5 X 10”® for Z-phenylalanine, 
4 X 10”® for Z-arginine, 1 X 10”^ for Z-histidine, and 6 X 10”* for Z-lysine. 
The principal amino acids that may interfere -with the gh^ine determina¬ 
tion, therefore, are h^’drosy^proline at more than 2 equivalents and arginine 
at more than 1| equivalents. The phenylalanine, histidine, and l 3 "sine 
salts are relative^’' soluble compared to the gb^cine salt. 

For the present expeiiments gly^cine nitronaphthalenesulfonate (mol. wt. 
328.3) and nitronaphthalenesulfonic acid + 2 H 2 O (mol. wt. 289.3) were 
prepared as pre\dously described (8). 

The absence of interference hy other amino acids in the solubility de¬ 
termination is checked first by the addition of about 5 per cent more than 
(R + S 2 ) mM of sulfonic acid reagent to an aliquot of the solution under 
analysis, precipitate should appear at 0®. A second check is made by 
determining the amino acid content of the hydrolysate after the addition of 
a known quantity of the amino acid under analj^sis {cf. Tables III and V). 

In order to remove amino acids which might interfere with a given de¬ 
termination, preliminaiy^ precipitation wdth other sulfonic acid reagents 
may be a practical procedure in special cases. All solutions for analysis 
should be relatively free from inorganic cations, many of w'hich form 
sulfonates of low solubility. 

The purity of the amino acid, the sulfonic acid, and the salt must be es¬ 
tablished not only by the usual tests for purity, but also by- the operational 
procedure on which the solubility method itself is based. This is done in 
the following manner: The amino acid salt, ar, is prepared from the purest 
available samples of the amino acid, a, and the reagent, and the salt is 
subjected to several recrystallizations. Two nearly saturated solutions are 
prepared; the first contams equimolar amounts of a and of r and the second 

* The direct preparation of the salt from leucine and the sodium salt of the reagent 
is made in the presence of 1 or more equivalents of HCl. 
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contains the salt, ar, alone. Equal aliquots of the two solutions are pi¬ 
petted into flasks for solubility determinations. Equal quantities of the 
solid phase, ar, are added to each solution, and the two solutions are brought 
to equilibrium at 0°. To the extent that ar is added as solid phase in both 
cases, it contributes equa% to both K^a + o and K(ar) and does not inter¬ 
fere Avith the detection of differences between the solubility product of the 
components, a and r, and that of the salt, ar. If the initial components are 

Table I 

Estahlishment of Purity of Reagents 

The amino acid and the reagent were weighed into one 25 cc. volumetric flask, 
and the salt into another, to give solutions of the indicated concentrations per 3 cc. 
Approximately 20 cc. of solvent were added to each flask and the solids dissolved by 
rotating the flask in a beaker of warm water. The cooled solutions were made to 
volume and aliquots removed for solubility determinations. The amount of solid 
phase added to each aliquot was 50 mg. The solutions of a and r and of ar are made 
up to be identical in every respect, including Na"*" and Cl” concentrations. In the 
glycine measurements, an excess of the n HCl-methyl cellosolve (30 per cent) mix¬ 
ture is prepared and two 25 cc. portions taken from the same sample of the solvent. 



1 Leucine system 

1 Glycine ^stem 

1 

(« + r)* 

{ar) 


(or) 


mx 

mx 

mM 

mif 

Amino acid (a). 

0.09120 


0.08752 


Reagent (r). 

0.09014 


0.08783 


Salt (ar). 


0.09120t 


0.09172 

Solid phase dissolved (a). 

0.00102 

0.00063 

0.01337 

0.00911 


xio-^ 

XIOr*- 

X10-* 

XI0-* 

Solubility product§ (E). 

9.34 

9.37 

11.34 

11.30 

Duplicate determination (E). . 

9.38 

9.36 

11.27 

11.31 


* Sodium 2-bromotoluene-5-sulfonate =» r. Solvent, n HCl. 

15-Nitronaphthalene-l-sulfonic acid = r. Solvent, n HCl-methyl cellosolve 
(30 per cent). 

t Also 0.090 mM of XaCl and 0.09 cc. of water were added per 3 cc., since r is 
the sodium salt of the sulfonic acid. 

§ Calculated on the basis of moles per liter. K^a + o = (u + s) (r -1- s) (l/r*); iC(«r) 
=* (ar + s)* (l/»*). V =» volume in cc. 

pure, the solubility product as measured on the recrystalEzed salt, K^ar), 
is identical with that obtained on the components, K^a + r). If, however, 
the two solubility products are not equal, the components should be sub¬ 
jected to further purification. An independent check on the purity of the 
salt is obtained by recrystallizing it to constant solubility. 

The results given in Table I serve to establish the purity of the com¬ 
pounds used in the present leucine and glycine determinations. 
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Determinations of l-Leucine 

The results of determinations of leucine, based on the formulation of 
Fig. 1 and the technique of the preceding experimental sections, are given 

Table II 

Estimation of l-Leucine hy Solubility Product Method 

Solid phase, Z-leucine 2-bromotoluene-5-siilfonate + HaO. 

Experiment 1, no addition. In Experiment 2, 10 per cent methyl cellosolve was 
present per 3 cc. in addition to leucine (solvent, n HCl); in Experiment 3, 15 per 
cent methyl cellosolve; in Experiment 4, arginine 31.8 mg., glutamic acid 26.4 mg., 
glycine 13.6 mg., and tyrosine 32.4 mg.; in Experiment 5, alanine 6.0 mg., arginine 
5.0 mg., aspartic acid 12 mg., cystine 6.0 mg., glutamic acid 12 mg., glycine 6.1 mg., 
histidine 3.6 mg., lysine 4.0 mg., phenylalanine 12 mg., proline 12 mg., tyrosine 12 
mg., and ammonia 1.6 mg. 


Expen- 
ment No. 

^'Leucine 
content per 

3 cc. U) 

Reamt 
added (R) 

Salt dissolved 

Solubility product* 

^Leucine 

found 

(Eij^ation I, 

Si 

* 

X. 

Xs 

■ 

mu 

iKjr 

mu 

mu 

X lOr^ 

X10-* 

per cent 
reentry 

1 

0.09160 

0.07994 

0.05637 

0.00605 

9.27 

9.33 


2 1 

1 0.10688 

0.10245 

0.06380 

-0.00047 

12.09 

12.06 

100.9 

3 

0.11363 

0.10335 

0.06785 

0.00278 

13.68 

13.73 

99.1 

4 1 

1 0.09247 

0.08827 

0.06900 

0.01542 

' 12.38 

1 12.43 

98.6 

5 1 

0.09165 

0.08845 

0-06330 

0.00915 

, 10.90 


99.1 


0.09165 

0.09118 

0.06388 

. 0.00815 

' 11.04 1 

Hid 



I__!_I 


* El and Kt are expressed here on the basis of moles per liter, or 5i (A + 5i)/9 
and {R + jSa) {A + j8>a)/9. 


Table III 

l-Leucine Cordent of Egg Albumin 

There has not been opportunity to investigate at great length the leucine content 
of other proteins. Preliminary analyses have been performed, however, on hy¬ 
drolysates of gelatin, collagen (cattle Achilles tendon), and silk fibroin. The results 
indicate that gelatin and collagen contain about 3 5 per cent Z-leucine each, and 
that silk fibroin contains about 0.8 per cent Z-leucine. 


Experi- 
ment No. 

Protein equivalent per 

3 cc hydrolysate 

Reagent 
added (R) 

Salt dissolved 

l-Leucine found 

Per cent 
of protein 

Si 

Sz 


m«. 


mu 

mu 

mg. 


1 

132.S 

0.09278 

0.06488 

0.00815 

12.1 

9.1 

2 

142.4 

0.09308 

0.06200 

0.00413 

12.8 

9.0 

3 

71.2 + 6.01 
of Z-leu¬ 
cine 

0.08980 

0.06000 

0.00405 

12.5 (6.5 
from pro¬ 
tein) 

9.1 


in Table II- Z-Leucine has been determined in pure solutions, in synthetic 
mixtures of amino acids, and in hydrolysates of egg albumin (Table III)- 
The reagent, i?, is the sodium salt of 2-bromotoluene-5-sulfonic acid. The 
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solid phase is Z-leucine bromotoluenesulfonate. The two solubility products 
in each control determination are found to be essentiallj’- equal to each other 
and the recoveries of leucine obtained by the application of Equation I 
(Fig. 1) are in a range from 97 to 101 per cent. 

There has been little or no quantitative information on the leucine con¬ 
tent of proteins. The absence of adequate analytical methods for leucine 
can be attributed primaiily to its lack of chai act eristic functional groups. 
That the present method is capable of application to problems of protein 
constitution is shown by experiments with hydrolysates of egg albumin 
(Table III), in which the reproducibility of the method is comparable to that 
attained with synthetic amino acid mixtures and the recovery of pure 
leucine added to the hydrolysate is quantitative. 

Inherent in the principle of the solubility product method of analysis and 
essential to its practice (4) is the fact that the accuracy of the method, in 
contrast to the usual gravimetric analysis, is not dependent upon the solvent 
power of the solution. Thus, as can be seen in Table II, although the solu¬ 
bility product in known leucine solutions is vaiied from 9.3 X 10“^ to 13.7 
X 10“^, the accuracy of the analysis is maintained. In the egg albumin 
hydrolysate of Experiment 1, Table III, K is 11.3 X 10“^ 

Determination of Glycine 

When the method is applied to the determination of glycine, with 5- 
nitronaphthalene-l-sulfonic acid as reagent, a constant solubility product is 
not obtained. A series of results is summaidzed in Table IV. The addition 
of methyl cellosolve to these deteiminations is made to increase the accuracy 
of the experimental measurements by increasing the solubility product of 
the glycine salt from the value of 5 X 10“^, found in water alone, to the 
value 10 X 10”^. As will be noted in the experiments with known amounts 
of glycine, K 2 is greater than Ki in each instance. The ratio of Ki to jSr 2 , 
however, is fairly constant over the relatively wide range of conditions 
covered by these experiments. WTien an average value for this ratio of 
0.939 is substituted for F in Equation II, Fig. 1, the recoveries of glycine in 
all cases are mthin the range 98 to 103 per cent. The glycine content of 
the protein silk fibroin (Table V), determined b 3 ^ this method, is in agree¬ 
ment vnth the value of 43.8 per cent obtained by Bergmann and Niemann 
(9) with potassium trioxalatochromiate. 

Data and CahuIaUons 

A data sheet on the determination of leucine m a protein hydrolysate is 
given in Table VI. In both the leucine and the glycine determinations the 
amount of solid phase added to Solution 1 is 60 to 70 mg. and to Solution 2 
is 35 to 45 mg. The values for 5, jSi, and S 2 are converted from mg. to 
mM for substitution in Equation I or II, Fig. 1. 



Table IV 

Estimation of Glycine 


Solid phase, glycine 5-nitronaphthalene-l-sulfonate. 


1 

Experiment 

No. 

Present per 3 cc. in addition to glycine (solvent, N HCl-methyl 
ceUosolvel 

Methyl 

cellosolve 


mg. 

per ctiA 

1 


25 

2 


30 

3 


35 

4 


40 

5 

Glucose 21 6 

30 

6 

Furfural 26 

30 

7 

< Arginine 10, glutamic acid 26, leucine 24, tyrosine 18 

30 

8 

Mixture of twelve amino acids corresponding to Experi- 

30 


' ment 5, Table II 

1 


Experiment 

No. 

Glycine 
content per 3 
cc. (Ai 

1 

Reagent I 
added (R) ' 

Solubility product* 1 


Glycine found 
(Equation II, 
Fig. 1) 

1 F = 0 939 

1 

r. , 

Ke 

\ .1 


mu 

mv 

X 

X J0-* 1 

1 iper cent recnery 

1 

0.08817 

0.0SS14 

7.33 1 

1 7.83 

0.936 

99.1 

2 

0.09137 

0.08901 

9.39 

10.06 

0.934 

98.2 

3 

0.09197 

0.08990 

12.07 

12.82 

0.942 

100.8 

4 

0.10515 

1 0.11403 

17.00 1 

1 18.10 

0.939 

100.0 

5 

1 0.09015 

' 0.09001 

9.23 1 

i 9.79 

0.943 

101.0 

6 

0.09123 

0.08911 

10.84 « 

11.50 

0.943 

101.0 

7 

' 0.09047 

0.08712t 

12.14 , 

12.84 

0.946 

102.9 

8 

1 0.08918 ! 

1 0,08795 

13.88 1 

i 14.83 

0.936 

98.7 


* Ki and have been calculated on the basis of moles per liter, 
t The S values, to give one example, were S\ = 0.06867 and ^ 0.01870. 


Table V 

Glycine Content of Silk Fibroin 

There has not been opportunity to investigate at great length the glycine content 
of other proteins. Preliminary analyses have been performed, however, on hydroly¬ 
sates of gelatin, collagen (cattle Achilles tendon), and egg albumin. The results 
indicate that gelatin and collagen have ^ycine contents of 25.5 and 26.2 per cent, 
respectively. These values are in agreement with the earlier values of 26.0 and 26.6 
per cent found for these proteins with potassium trioxalatochromiate as reagent (3). 
Egg albumin was found to contain about 3.1 per cent glycine. This figure on egg 
albumin is not final, but indicates a glycine content considerably higher than that 
found by earlier methods. 


Experiment 

No. 

Protein equivalent per 3 cc. 
hydrolysate 

Reagent 
added (R) 

Glycine found 

Per cent of 
pxotdn 


mg. 

ffiif 

mg. 


1 

15.84 

0.08820 

6.86 

43.3 

2 

15.84 

0.09132 

7.03 

44.4 

3 

15.84 

0.08590 

6.97 

44.0 

4 

7.92 -h 3.48 
of ^ycine 

0.08627 

6.93 (3.45 from 
protein) 

43.6 
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Preparation of Protein Hydrolysates 

The egg albumin used in this investigation was prepared by the method of 
Kekwick and Cannan (10), and was recrystallized three times. To remove 
inorganic material, the preparation was denatured by heating in water, and 
the coagulum filtered off and washed with water until the Tvashings gave a 
negative test for sulfate ion. Analysis of the filtrate and washings revealed 
that no nitrogen-containing substances were removed from the protein by 
this treatment. The denatured egg albumin thus obtained contained 0.22 
per cent ash (as sulfate) and 15.4 per cent nitrogen, calculated on an ash- 
and moisture-free basis. 


Table VI 


Data Sheet; Determination of Leucine (Experiment 1, Table III) 



Solution 1 

Solution 2 

Wet weight coi 

Solution 1 

rrection factors 

1 Solution 2 

(a) Tare, mg . 

2.10 

0.92 

0.19 


(6) Reagent (R), mg . 


27.10 



(c) Solid phase added, mg . 

59.36 

35.95 



(d) Weight, wet, mg . 

70.5 

71.3 

160.5 


(e) “ dried, mg . 

38.05 

36.28 

11.84 

13.35 

(/) Loss on drying, “ . . . 

32.5 

35.0 

148.7 

158.0 

Residue, (e) — (a), mg. 



11.65 

12.61 

(h) Factor, (g) -5- (/).... 



0.0784 

0.0798 

(i) Correction, (h) X (/), mg,. 

2.55 

2.79 



(j) Undissolved solid phase. 





(e) - ((a) -h (i)), mg,. . 

33.40 

32.57 



(k) 5, (c) -- (j), mg . 

25.96 

3.38 



(l) “ from (fc), mu* . 

0.06488 

0.00845 



(m)R » (5), “t . 

1 


0.09278 




* Leucine bromotoluenesulfonate -t- HaO, mol. wt, 400.1. 
t Sodium bromotoluenesulfonate -h JHaO, mol. wt. 292.1. 


The silk fibroin was prepared from Japanese raw white silk. The sericin 
was removed by repeated treatment of the silk with HsS-papain at 40®. 
The resulting fibroin preparation contained 0.06 per cent ash (as sulfate) 
and 19.0 per cent nitrogen, calculated on an ash- and moisture-free basis. 

For rapid attainment of equilibrium betTveen solid phase and solution, 
hydrolysates should be as nearly humin-free as possible. Stannous chloride 
sometimes is useful in minimizing humin formation during hydrolysis. In 
the case of egg albumin, 10 gm. were hydrolyzed (oil bath at 120°) to con¬ 
stant NHa-N in 30 hours by 100 cc. of 20 per cent HCl containing 2 gm. of 
SnCh - 2 H 2 O. The resulting solution was filtered through sintered glass and 
the major part of the HCl removed from the filtrate b 3 ^ repeated concen¬ 
tration to a sirup under reduced pressure. The solution was diluted to 
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about 150 cc. and treated with HoS to remove tin. The colorless filtrate 
from the tin sulfides was concentrated to a simp which was diluted to about 
100 cc. with water and the protein equivalence per cc. determined by total 
X. For approximation of the titratable acidity of the hydrolysate solu¬ 
tion, a 1 cc. sample was diluted to 20 cc. and titrated to phenolphthalein 
with 0.1 N alkali (found 1.2 x). 

For the determination of leucine, an aliquot of this solution was pipetted 
into a 15 or 25 cc. volumetric flask and made to volume with water and n 
HC l to give a final acidity of about 1 x. Approximate^ 100 mg. of car¬ 
bon (Darco S-51) were added per gm. of protein. The flask was shaken for 
5 minutes and the solution filtered by gravity' thi-ough paper or by pressure 
through sintered glass. When 3 cc. samples of the filtrate are used for each 
solubilit 3 ^ measurement, 12 cc. of solution are required for a leucine de¬ 
termination in duplicate. 

The carbon clarification is carried out immediate^ before the analj^sis is 
set up and removes the major part of the coloration which usualty develops 
in h\''drotysate solutions during storage. Decoloming carbon in large 
enough amounts is capable of adsorbing leucine from aqueous solution. 
Control experiments have shown that the amount of carbon used above does 
not lotver the leucine content of the h^^drolj^sates. The use of carbon in 
considerable excess of the minimum quantity" required to remove most of 
the humin coloration is to be avoided. 

Silk fibroin (21 gm.) was satisfactorily h 3 "drotyzed b 3 ’' boiling concentrated 
HCl (60 cc., 8 hours) without the addition of SnCh. The major part of the 
HCl was removed 63 " repeated concentrations of the h 3 ’^di’otysate to a sirup 
imder reduced pressure. A preliminar 3 ^ clarification was effected by the 
addition of 6 gm, of CuCh, and subsequent precipitation of the copper with 
HflS, The pale 3 nllow" filtrate from the copper sulfide w^as concentrated 
in vacuo once more to remove HCl, and made up to a volume of 200 cc. 
The protein equivalence was determined b 3 ’' total N. In the dilution of the 
samples for the gtycine anal 3 "ses, meth 3 d cellosolve w^as added to give a 30 
per cent concentration. The acidity of the aqueous solution should be 
1 =t: 0.2 X, the 70:30 aqueous method cellosolve mixtures corre^onding to 
about 0.7 X acid. Immediate^ before an anatysis is set up, a carbon clari¬ 
fication is performed in the manner described in the determination of leu¬ 
cine. Gtycine is not adsorbed b 3 ' carbon to the same extent as is leucine, 
but, nevertheless, an excess of carbon is to be avoided because of the 
likelihood of introducing significant quantities of ash into the hydrolysate. 

DISCUSSION 

Solubility Product Ao Variable —^The theoretical and practical considera¬ 
tions governing the constanc 3 '' or lack of constancy of the solubility product 
in experiments of this type require brief explanation. In this method of 
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analysis there is a diffeience both in the amino acid concentration and the 
sulfonic acid concentration between Solutions 1 and 2. In addition to 
possible variations in activity coeflScients, these concentration differences 
involve phj^sical changes in the nature of the solvent. Aromatic sulfonic 
acids, for example, are to varying degrees suiface-active agents. As their 
concentration in solution increases, the solvent power of the solution may be 
altered. For reasons of this tj^pe the change in K occurring in the glycine 
determination is a reflection of a general tendency for K not to remain 
constant in the solubility method. Although the solubility product is 
constant in the special case of the leucine analysis (K 1 /K 2 = 1.00), the con¬ 
stancy can be proved to be the result of a compensation of several factors. 
The presence of NaCl lowers the solubility of leucine bromotoluenesulfonate 
in N HCl. In the analyses in Table II the sodium salt of the reagent is 
used, and the resulting presence of NaCl in Solution 2 serves to com¬ 
pensate in part for the increase in K due to increased sulfonic acid con¬ 
centration, which otherwise would be apparent. Also serving to compen¬ 
sate in the same direction is the fall in the leucine concentration from (A 
-t- jSi) to (A + &). This represents a change in the solvent independent of 
activity variations which simultaneous^ may be involved. For example, 
in experiments independent of common ion effects, the addition of leucine 
measurably increases the solubility of glycine nitronaphthalenesulfonate, 
and the presence of glycine increases the solubility of leucine bromotoluene¬ 
sulfonate. Tests of this type indicate qualitatively the nature of the 
complex variations whose summation is measured in the ratio of Ki^Kz- 
Experimentally, however, in the leucine and gtycine procedures the ratio 
can be maintained constant. The addition of a given amount of a sulfonic 
acid reagent, a factor which can be controlled, induces a t^Tpical series of 
concentration changes which is reproduced in each determination. Mathe¬ 
matically, a constant KiiKi ratio is as satisfactory’' as a constant solubility 
product. 

The considerations discussed above do impose the requirement that for 
accurate determinations the concentration of the particular amino acid 
under analysis and the total acidity (1.0 i 0.2 n) be similar to those used in 
Tables II and IV. On an unknown protein hydrolysate, therefore, a pre¬ 
liminary analysis is necessary in order to determine the concentration of 
hydrolysate required for precise determinations. 

Stereochemical Considerations —^The configuration of the amino acid salt 
employed as solid phase in the solubility method governs the stereochemical 
specificity of the determination. In the present estimations of Z-leucine 
the I salt is employed as solid phase. Small amounts of d-leucine, if 
present, do not enter into the equilibrium. Determinations of d-leucine, 
however, have been made by use of the d salt as solid phase. 

Solubility Curves —The semimicro experimental procedure for the meas- 
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urement of solubility described in this communication has also been found 
useful in this laboratory’- for the establishment of the purity of organic 
compounds by phase rule studies. One modification is introduced when 
the relationship of solubility to the amount of solid phase present is under 
investigation. It is desirable to bring the mixture of solvent and solid 
phase to 0° before stirring is initiated in order to prevent supersaturation in 
those points in which the amount of undissolved solid phase is only 2 or 3 
mg. Solubility cur\"es of high accuracy have been obtained by this pro¬ 
cedure on compounds to which total N of the filtrate, or a similar analysis, 
was not applicable. 


SUMMARY 

The solubility product method of analysis described in detail in this 
communication makes it possible to determine glycine or leucine on a 
semimicro scale in protein hydrolysates, and is in principle applicable to the 
determination of other protein constituents. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the constant advice and encouragement of 
Dr. ]Max Bergmann during the course of this investigation. 
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THE CYTOCHROME C CONTENT OF NORMAL AND 
NEOPLASTIC MAMMALIAN EPITHELIUM, AND ITS 
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Physiological Chemistry, School of Medicine, Uniiersiiy of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, July 6, 1943) 

The deduction may be drawn from the findings of several investigatois 
(2-6) that a deficiency of cytochrome c is a biochemical characteristic of 
malignant tumors. However, the soundness of this view may be ques¬ 
tioned. It was founded upon a comparison of the cytochrome c content of 
malignant neoplasms, regaidless of their origin, with that of normal rat 
organs, such as the heart, kidney, liver, and brain, in which malignant 
growths virtually never arise spontaneously. In seeking more extensive 
and reliable information in this problem we considered it desirable to pro¬ 
vide data, heretofore unavailable, upon the following pertinent points: 
(1) the cytochrome c content of those rat tissues in which spontaneous 
neoplasms do develop, (2) the cytochrome c content of the tissues of man, a 
species which, in contrast to the rat, has a particularly high tendency to¬ 
wards neoplasia, and (3) the relationship of the content of cytochrome c and 
the factor of cellularity, since variations in the amount of inert mass, such 
as extracellular matrix and intracellular depot substances, could be expected 
in the various tissues examined. 

The investigation has been confined mainly to epithelial tissues, because 
in the case of man such material is more frequently obtainable through 
surgical removal than are mesenchymal tissues and sarcomas. The cyto¬ 
chrome c content of neoplastic epithelium of rat and man has been found to 
be veiy low in comparison with that of normal rat epithelium from the 
kidney, liver, and brain. To this extent the results of previous workers 
have been corroborated. On the other hand, the mammary gland of the 
rat and the colon mucosa of man, epithelial tissues which are common sites 
of spontaneous neoplasms in the respective species, proved to be not sig¬ 
nificantly richer in cytochrome c than the neoplasms derived from these 
tissues. 

* The expenses of this investigation were defrayed in part by grants from the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company Foundation for the Study of Neoplastic Diseases 
and from the Geoige de Bennevillc Keim Fund. Pieliminary reports upon phases 
of the work have appeared (1). 
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Our results suggest, furthermore, that the concentration of cytochrome c 
in the same epithelial tissues from different species is roughly an inverse 
function of body mass. This new finding appears to possess interpretative 
significance. The magnitude of decrease in cytochrome c vith increase in 
body size of the species is not of the same order for each epithelium. It is 
greatest in the case of kidney, and less pronounced in colon mucosa and 
lung. As a consequence of this unequal decrease in cjiiochrome c, the differ¬ 
ences in the concentration of the pigment in various types of epithelium, 
differences which are so striking in the rat, tend to level off with increasing 
size of species. Thus, in man, the species mth the highest incidence of 
malignancj", all the normal epithelial tissues studied were found to be low 
in C5d;ochrome c. 


Methods 

Cytochrome c was isolated from small amounts of the minced tissues, and 
the pigment was determined as ferroc;^i;ochi’ome c by means of a direct 
micro spectrophotometric technique. These procedures have been de¬ 
scribed in a pre^dous communication (6). 

As an approximate index of cellularity the protein-hound phosphorus in 
suitable aliquots of the tissue mince was estimated. For this purpose the 
so called nucleic add phosphorus method,^ originally devised by Berenblum 
et ah (7) for the analysis of tissue slices, was modified appropriately. A 
brief description of the essential changes in procedure follows. 

A sample of mince of about 50 mg. w’et weight was transferred by means 
of a stainless steel micro spatula onto the lower third of the waU of a 
Pyrex test-tube (13 X 100 mm.) of known weight. The sample was 
kneaded into a simulated slice, a cake of approximately 0.5 mm. thickness, 
and weighed accurately" within the tube. The cake w"as hardened by ex¬ 
posure for 30 minutes to 3.5 ml. of an alcohol-chloroform mixture (3 parts of 
95 per cent ethanol, 1 part of chloroform). After hardening, the simulated 
tissue slice was detached from the wall of the tube. The prepared sample 
was now extracted three times with hot alcohol-chloroform of the above 
composition, and three times with cold 0.1 n HCl. The phosphorus left 
in the residue after the extraction w-as determined essentially as described 
by Berenblum and Chain (8). A troublesome and tedious step in this 
determination proved to be the extraction of the phosphomolybdic acid by 

1 The phosphorus determined by means of this procedure is in the insoluble residue 
left after extraction with hot alcohol-chloroform and cold 0 1N HCl. Besides nucleo- 
proteins the insoluble fraction would no doubt contain other phosphoproteins of the 
tissues analyzed. Nucleotides, however, would be removed in the extraction. 
Hence we prefer to designate the phosphorus measured by the analytical method 
employed as protein-bound phosphorus rather than nucleic acid phosphorus, the term 
used by Berenblum and colleagues (7). 
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means of isobutyl alcohol. Time was saved and uniformity of extraction in 
separatory funnels was insured by the use of a mechanically driven rocking 
device. This permitted the simultaneous extraction of ten separate solu¬ 
tions, which included one reagent blank, two standard solutions containing 
respectively 10 and 60 y of phosphorus, and seven experimental solutions. 
Photometry was carried out in a Hett-Summerson photoelectric com¬ 
parator (9), mth a green filter. Under our working conditions the optimal 
range of the method was 6 to 60 7 of phosphorus. The reproducibility of 
duplicates was within 5 per cent. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Concentration of Protein-Bound Phosphorus in Mammalian Tissues — 
In Table I examples are provided of representative values for the concen¬ 
tration of protein-bound phosphorus in various types of epithelial tissues 
(Experiments 4a to 9) as well as in some mesenchimal tissues (Experiments 
1 , 2 , 3 , and 10 ), which are encountered admixed \\ith normal and neoplastic 
epithelium. The analyses (P values in Table I) are expressed upon a dry 
rather than wet weight basis, since the water content may be altered con¬ 
siderably by procedures such as rinsing with Ringer’s solution for the 
removal of mucus or in the manipulation attending surgical resection. In 
those instances in which comparison with values upon a wet weight basis 
may be of interest, such values may be calculated from the ratios of wet to 
dry weight (WW/WD), given in Column 5 of Table I. In such tissues as 
kidney cortex, liver, submaxillary gland, and colon mucosa the concentra¬ 
tion of protein-bound phosphoins proved to be characteristic of the particu¬ 
lar tissue, and independent of the species of origin. Hence in these cases the 
P values for only a single species are cited. However, significant species 
differences, as may be seen, were encountered in smooth muscle, lung, and 
brain cortex, although in the latter tissue the P values for the rat and the 
mouse were of similar magnitude. 

It may be predicted from the data in Table I that a dilution of the dry 
matter of a tissue with fat (Experiments 1 and 2 ) or with glycogen (Experi¬ 
ments 6 a and 6 b) would result in a diminution of the P values. Conversely, 
an increase in the number of nuclei, and therefore presumably in the 
number of cells (compare Experiments 3 and 10, or Experiments 4 and 8 ), 
leads to higher values for the protein-bound phosphorus. The advantages 
of expressing the concentration of c 3 d:ochrome c upon the basis of the 
quantity of protein-bound phosphorus per unit of diy weight of tissue rather 
than upon the basis of dry weight itself thus become obvious. By referring 
the cytochrome c to the P values an automatic adjustment is supplied for 
the variable factors of inert tissue mass and storage substance, and an ap¬ 
proach is made to an expression of results upon the basis of relative cellu- 
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larity of the tissue. It is recognized that the correlation of protein-bound 
phosphorus and the cellular content of tissues (cellularity) is not exact, nor 
is it known at present whether such a correlation is applicable to all types 
of tissue. 


Table I 

Protein-Bound Phosphorus Content of Mammalian Tissues 


Experi- 

Tissue 

(2> 

Species 

(3) 

No of 

WW* 

Pt 

(6) 


ment No 

(1) 

samples 

(4) 

WD 

(S) 

P 

(7) 

ifl 

Mesenteric fat 

Rat 

1 

1.08 

ypergm.t 

44 


2r 

Panniculus adiposus 

tt 

1 

1.49 

370 


Salt 

Smooth muscle, stomach 

Man 

2 

5.78 

1050 

±3 

3b^ 

“ “ colon 

Rat 

2 

4.95 

1660 

dblO 

4a** 

Brain cortex 

Rabbit 

6 

5.40 

1160 

±4 

4b** 


Rat 

4 

4.56 

1560 

±5 

5** 

, Kidney cortex 

tt 


4.49 

2850 

±7 

Ball 

Liver, glycogen-riehtt 

Rabbit 


3.89 

2470 

±7 

6bll 

“ normal tt 

tt 


4.11 

3300 

db4 

7a:i 

Lung 

Man 


5.79 

2510 


7b1f 


Rat 

4 

4.61 

3740 

±7 

Tell 


Rabbit 

4 

4.84 

4850 

db5 

8V 

Submaxillary gland 

Rat 

5 

4.11 

5610 

=b4 

911 

Colon mucosaft 

Rabbit 

4 

5.63 

6090 

±7 

10«[ 

Lymph nodes 

Rat 

i 

1 

3.53 

8420 



* Ratio of the wet weight to dry weight of tissue. 

t Protein-bound phosphorus. In those cases in which more than one sample 
was analyzed the values represent the mean. 
t Per gm. of dry weight of tissue. 

§ Standard error — d= Vsd®/n(n — 1). P = corresponding P values in Column 6. 
II Samples from individual animals, 
f Samples from pooled organs of several animals. 

** Samples included from individual as ^ell as pooled organs, 
tt The designations “glycogen-rich” and “normar* differentiate the livers which 
yielded turbid filtrates from those which gave relatively clear filtrates in the analysis 
for cytochrome c. Reference may be made to our previous paper (6). 

tt The term “colon mucosa” as used by us refers to the mucous membranes of the 
descending colon, sigmoid, and upper rectum. 

Concentration of Cytochrome c in Epithelial Tissues of Rat —^Table II 
preseats a summary of our determinations of cytochrome c in various normal 
epithelial tissues of the rat and in a group of epithelial neoplasms derived 
from the mammary gland of this species. The cytochrome c concentrations 
are expressed both per gm. of dxy weight of tissue {C values, Column 5) 
and upon a protein-boimd phosphorus basis, calculated from the C values 
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Table II 

Cytochrome c Content of Normal and Neoplastic Epithelial Tissues of Rat 


Several different strains of rats were employed in order to obtain mean values 
representative of an unselected population, such as would be encountered in the 
study of human tissues. 






Dry weight basis 

1 

Protein-bound F bads 

Ex- 







! 




pcri- 

ment 

No. 

Tissue 

No. of 
samples* 

wwi 

WD 

ct 



C 


8 

o 

1 

2 

§ 

r 




C 

kidney 

P 

c/P 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

f4) 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 






yper 


per cent 

7 peryW 


per cent 

1 

Kidney cortex 

7 

4.49 

1430 

±6 
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10 
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3 

5.58 

71 

±6 

5 


±6 
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* To obtain samples of sufficient size for the proper analysis of cytochrome c, 
it was necessary in the case of submaxillary gland, colon mucosa, and lung to pool 
the respective tissues of from three to seven animals. With lung it was necessary 
to avoid pathologically altered regions. For the sake of uniformity pooled specimens 
mainly were used also in the other tissues studied, although in these instances ade¬ 
quate analysis could be performed upon samples from a single animal. 

t The symbols WWIWD, s.e., and P have the same connotation as in Table I. 

t Cytochrome c. 

§ Per gm. of dry weight of tissue. 

II Cytochrome c per y of protein-bound phosphorus. 

K Mammary gland tissue was obtained from animals in approximately the 14tli 
day of pregnancy. There is no distinctive mammary gland tissue in non-pregnant 
rats. 

** A benign, very slow growing tumor. 

tt A relatively rapidly growing tumor, histologically similar to the adenoma, but 
resulting in death of the animal in a period of about 6 weeks. 

divided by the corresponding P values (C/P, Column 8). Since the relative 
magnitude of C3rtochrome c in the different epithelial tissues is of particular 
interest, the concentrations are aLso recorded upon a percentile basis, the 
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value of 100 being taken to represent kidney cortex, the epithelium found 
richest in cytochrome c. These percentile values appear in Colunm 7 
(C X lOO/Ckidney) and in Column 10 ((C/P) X 100/(C/P)kidney). 

From the magnitudes of the standard error of the mean, the values of 
which are shown in Columns 6 and 9 of Table II, it is evident that the 
scatter range of individual cytochrome c values was relatively high. A 
definite improvement in imiformity by evaluating the results upon the basis 
of protein-bound pho^horus was demonstrated in the cases of mammary 
gland, limg, and Adenocarcinoma 70 (Experiments 6, 7, and 9, Table II). 
In two of these tissues, mammary gland and the adenocarcinoma, microscopic 
examination revealed the presence of a Yery considerable amount of fat and 
connective tissue. This inert material was probably responsible for the 
greater variation in results when expressed upon the basis of tissue mass. 

An examination of Column 7 in Table II discloses that the tissues fall into 
two main groups with reference to their cytochrome c content (drj^ weight 
basis), (1) a high level group, including the kidney cortex, liver, brain cortex, 
and submaxillary gland, and (2) a low level group, consisting of the colon 
mucosa, mammary gland, lung, and neoplasms. A somewhat different 
grouping is suggested when the pigment content is referred to the protein- 
bound phosphorus (Column 10 of Table II). Here the submaxillarj" gland 
occupies an intermediate position between groups of tissues with a dis¬ 
tinctly high and a distinctly low level. A further comparison of the cor¬ 
responding percentile values obtained for the cytochrome c content with the 
two different criteria of reference (Columns 7 and 10) indicates that the use 
of the P value basis has resulted in a contraction of differences between 
kidney cortex and brain cortex (Experiments 1 and 3) as well as between 
colon mucosa and mammary" gland (Experiments 5 and 6). Moreover, 
upon this basis the concentrations of C}i;ochrome c in the three types of 
epithelial neoplasms become virtually identical (Experiments 8, 9, and 10, 
Columns 8 and 10), and in each instance slightly below that in the mammary 
gland (Experiment 6, Columns 8 and 10) from which the tumors originated. 

These experimental findings appear to be of some importance. They 
supply evidence that in the rat one group of normal epithelial tissues is as 
“deficient” in cytochrome c as malignant tumors generally appear to be. 
The results also permit the conclusion that both the benign and malignant 
neoplasms derived from this group of epithelial tissues low in cytochiume c 
do not contain significantly less of the pigment than their parent tissues. 

Cytochrome c Cofitent of Epithelici Tissues from Different Species, and Its 
Correlation with Body Mass —^In Table III we have collected our analytical 
data upon cytochrome c in epithelial tissues of various species. For the 
comparative data upon a percentile basis (Columns 8 and 11) we have taken 
the C values in Table II of the corre^onding rat epithelium to represent 
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T\ble III 

Cytochrome c Content of Epithelial Tissues in Various Species 


Ex- 

1 

1 

No of 
sam¬ 
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Protein-bound P basis 
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16 
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3 
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3 
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3 
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1 
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24 


4 
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15 
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±6 
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±5 
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16 
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1 
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9 


29 
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63 

17 
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6 

5.59 

30 

±25 

42 

0.006 

±30 

60 


nallf adeno¬ 
carcinomas 











The symbols employed in the headings of the table are identical in meaning with 
corresponding symbols in Tables I and II. The subscript *‘rat” in Crat and in 
(C'/P)rat (Columns 8 and 11) is used to indicate that the mean C values in correspond¬ 
ing rat tissues, found in Column 5 of Table II, have served as standards of compari¬ 
son- See the text. 

* The tissues were from single individuals, except in the cases of mouse tissues 
and the submaxillary gland of the rabbit in which pooled samples were analyzed. 

t Per gm. of dry weight of tissue. 

t Cytochrome c per y of protein-bound phosphorus. 

§ Rockefeller Institute inbred strain. 

II All the liver samples used belonged to the group designated ''normal’* (see 
foot-note to Table I). The analysis of one rabbit liver has been omitted. This 
sample was treated with diastase, as described in our previous paper (6), and yielded 
for this species an unusually low C value of 21. 

T This group includes two gastric and four rectal tumors. 

100. In the case of the group of human adenocarcinomas (Experiment 17 
in Table III), due to limitations in availability of material w-e had to rely 
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for comparison upon the Walker carcinoma of the rat (Experiment 10, 
Table II), whose C value ^^as taken as 100. Since the cellular composition 
of the experimental rat tumor differs considerably from that of the human 
neoplasms,- it is possible that the relative cytochrome c content of the 
latter (Experiment 17, Columns 8 and 11, Table III) may have been some¬ 
what underestimated from the standpoint of human malignant epithelium 
per se? 

Two of the analyses of human kidney cortex (Experiment 5, Table III) 
wem upon fresh material obtained through heminephrectomy, performed 
because of the presence respectively of a bifurcated ureter and a pelvic 
stone. The thii*d analysis was upon a specimen secured 4 hours post 
mortem. The respective C values in these three instances were 53,35, and 
47—all very low in contrast with the very high values for the same tissue in 
the rat. It is highly probable that the mean value of 45 is representative of 
the normal, fimctioning kidney cortex of man. This conclusion is fortified 
by the fact that these three kidney's were clinically and histologically 
normal. A fourth non-functioning kidney, secured through nephrectomy, 
contained insufficient cytochrome e to be detected by our method of 
analysis. 

By comparing the experimental results upon the seven species dealt with 
in Tables II and III the impression is gained of the probable existence of a 
hitherto unrecognized inverse relationship between the quantity of cyto¬ 
chrome c in a given ty^pe of epithelium and the body mass.® The general 
trend of the C and (C/P) values is obviously in this direction, except for 
certain evident irregularities. The latter consist of (1) somewhat lower 
values for the kidney cortex and liver of the mouse (Experiments 1 and 7, 
Table III) than for the corresponding rat tissues (Experiments 1 and 2, 
Table II), (2) an appreciably lower value for the kidney cortex of man than 
that of the horse or pig (Experiments 4 to 6, Table III), and (3) a somewhat 

* The Walker carcinoma was derived originally from the mammary gland of the rat, 
and has at present the morphological structure of a carcinosarcoma, composed almost 
exclusively of neoplastic cells On the other hand, a quantitative microscopic survey 
of the six spontaneous neoplasms of man revealed their average cellular composition 
exclusive of migratory cells to be 56 per cent malignant epithelium, 22 per cent con¬ 
nective tissue, 12 per cent smooth muscle, 7 per cent normal mucosa, and 3 per cent 
lymphatic tissue and colloidal matter. Most of the non-cancerous components 
appear to have lower C values than 30 y per gm. of dry weight of tissue (Experiment 
17, Column 6, Table III), found for the whole tumor mass. For example, the smooth 
muscle from the stomach of man has been found by us to have a value of 22 y, while, 
at least in the case of the rat, our analyses indicate that lymphatic and connective 
tissues have even lower values. 

* In evaluation of the results with reference to body mass the foUowing values 
may be employed for the average weight of individuals in our study, mouse 20 gm., 
rat 200 gm., rabbit 17(X) gm., dog8 kilos, pig 60 kilos, man 70 kilos, and horse 500 kilos. 
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higher value for rabbit lung (Experiment 16, Table III) than for the same 
tissue of the rat (Experiment 7, Table II). 

It may be noted from the data in Table III that the decrease of the 
cytochrome c content with increase in body size of the species is far moie 
pronounced in the kidney cortex series (Experiments 1 to 6) than in those 
types of epithelium (Experiments 13 to 17) which in the rat made up the 
low level cytochrome c group. This is seen most clearly by comparing the 
ratio of the cytochrome c content of the kidney cortex to that of colon 
mucosa in different species. These tissues lend themselves to such a 
comparison since, as has been mentioned, theii- P values (relative cellu- 
larity) are characteristic of the tissue and independent of the species of 
origin. The kidney cortex-colon mucosa ratios for rat, rabbit, and man 
are 11, 4, and 1 respectively on the basis of the C values, and 25, 7, and 2 
on the basis of the (C/P) values. Similar ratios for the cytochrome c 
content of kidney cortex and tumors may be calculated for rat and man, 
yielding respective ratios of 20 and 2 (from the C values) and 52 and 3 
from the (C/P) values. It is thus evident that the cyiiochrome c level of 
the kidney cortex, which is exceptionally high in the rat, is of “tumor 
magnitude’’ in man. 


DISCUSSION 

Since the cytochrome c content of most of the tissues studied by us has 
not been determined previously, only a few of the analytical values can be 
compared with those in the literature. The general order of magnitude of 
cytochrome c concentration which we find in the various epithelial tissues of 
the rat is qualitatively similar to that reported by Stotz (3) and Potter and 
DuBois (10). As we have already pointed out (6), our value for the 
kidney cortex of the rat agrees vith that found by the above investigators. 
Our results upon rat liver and rat lung, on the other hand, differ signifi¬ 
cantly from those of the earlier workers, the value for liver being 3 times 
higher and that for lung only one-third as high. The exact reason for such 
discrepancies is problematical. For one thing, a common basis, such as the 
protein-bound phosphorus content, for the evaluation and comparison of 
results has not been available hitherto in this field. 

When converted into our terms (C values) the cytochrome c content of 
nine types of neoplasms (carcinomas and sarcomas from the mouse, rat, and 
chicken), which were analyzed by DuBois and Potter (5), falls between 22 
and 116. A C value of approximately 13 may be calculated for the adeno¬ 
carcinoma of human liver analyzed by Jimowicz-Kocholaty and Hogness 
(2). The range found by us for rat tumors, including three types of 
sarcomas not listed in Table II, is 21 to 136, and that for the adenocar¬ 
cinomas of man (Table III) is 8.4 to 55. The data of different workers 
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upon the cytochi*ome c content of various t>i)es of neoplasms are, therefore, 
in good agreement. 

The exceptionally low value found us for the normal kidney cortex of 
man is none the less consonant with the order of magnitude of the C 3 i;o- 
chrome c content of the kidnej" of other large species. Our value for the 
kidney cortex of the horse is low, and of a magnitude similar to that which 
has been found for bovine kidney (2,4). 

The character of the cytochrome c-body weight correlation may pro¬ 
visionally be expressed in mathematical terms by plotting the logarithms 
of the C values (log C) against the logarithms of the average weights® 
(log W). “When this is done for the C values of the kidney cortex series, the 
data may be fitted to two intersecting straight lines, represented respec¬ 
tively by the equations 

log C = 3.28 - 0.197 log W (1) 

log C = 4.49 - 0.592 log W (2) 

Equation 1 represents the line connecting most of the values (those obtained 
from the mouse, rabbit, dog, pig, and horse), while Equation 2 is for the 
line based upon the results in rat, rabbit, and man.^ A similar plot utilizing 
the data of the colon mucosa series yiel^ a straight line practically parallel 
with that given by Equation 1, su^esting that this equation approximates 
the more common relationship of cytochrome c content and body mass. At 
present our data are too sparse to permit more than a limited conclusion 
that the cytochrome c content varies inversely with some fractional power 
of the bodj’^ weight. The data upon the kidney cortex of rat and man are 
out of line with the correlation found for the cytochrome c content of this 
tissue in the other species. It is of interest to note that the rate of oxygen 
consumption of tissue slices has been stated (11) to be inversely propor¬ 
tional to —0,24 log TT, a value very similar to that found by us in Equation 
1, The rdle of cjiochrome c in cellular oxidation-reduction is well recog¬ 
nized. The use of the concentration of the pigment as a measure of the 
cji;ochrome oxidase system has been suggested (1), and wdll be further dealt 
with by us elsewhere. 

Sincere thanks for furnishing matmal used in this studj^' are due to the 
following, Dr. Shields Warren, Harvard Medical School, for two animals 

* It is uncertain whether the deviation of the cytochrome c values of the kidney 
cortex of rat and man from the relationship expressed in Equation 1 may be ascribed 
to functional or anatomical peculiarities of these species. However, in this con¬ 
nection it may be mentioned that our analysis of the cytochrome c content of the 
external medulla of the human kidney yielded a value 70 per cent higher than that of 
the cortex. In the rabbit, dog, and pig, on the other hand, the values in medulla and 
cortex were either of the same magnitude or somewhat lower in the medulla. 
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with the Walker Carcinoma 256, Dr. ilargaret R. Lewis, The Wistar In¬ 
stitute of Anatomy and Biologj^, for the interesting group of rat tumors, 
and IMiss Claire Foster, The Children's Hospital, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, for the mice. We also wash to acknowledge the technical assistance 
of Mrs. Maida Neklutin. 


SUMM.4.RY 

The cytochrome c concentration has been determined in normal and neo¬ 
plastic epithelial tissues of several species. The analytical results have 
been referred to the protein-bound phosphorus content of the tissues. The 
advantages of this type of reference have been discussed. 

Significantly^ different values were obtained for the C 3 d:ochrome c content 
of the same tissues from different species. This has led us to correlate the 
cytochrome c content with, the factor of body mass. An inverse correla¬ 
tion of the cytochrome c content with body weight was found for the kidney 
cortex of mouse, rabbit, dog, pig, and horse. The values for the kidney 
cortex of rat and man did not fit the same mathematical relationship. 

With reference to their content of cyrtochrome c the normal epithelial 
tissues of the rat fell into a high and low level group. Rat tumors were 
uniformly low in cytochrome c, but no lower than some of the normal 
epithelial tissues. 

Contrasting values for the cytochrome c content of normal kidney cortex 
were obtained in the rat and man. An unusually high value was found in 
the former, an exceptionally low value in the latter species. Thus, the 
ratio of the cytochrome c content of kidney cortex to that of neoplasms was 
high in the rat, and practically^ of negligible magnitude in man, the species 
with the highest tendency towards spontaneous malignancy. 

A deficiency of cytochrome c cannot be regarded as exclusively^ char¬ 
acteristic of malignant neoplasms. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF LACTOSE BY THE FASTING WHITE RAT 
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The comparative rates of absorption of the three naturallj” occurring 
monosaccharides, d-glucose, d-fructose, and d-gaJactose, from the intestine 
of the fasting white rat have been studied by the technique of Cori (1) in 
various laboratories. Although there has been considerable interest in the 
enzyme lactase, and studies of its actmty in vitro have been made (Cajori 
(2)), there are comparativelj’ few data available concerning the rate of 
hydrolysis of lactose, the sole carbohydrate of milk, in the gastrointestinal 
tract of the intact animal. In the present paper, a study of the hydrolysis 
of this sugar in the intestine of the albino rat is reported. 

The extent to which glycogen is deposited in the hver of the fasting white 
rat following the administration of definite quantities of the common 
monosaccharides has also been the subject of numerous reports from various 
laboratories. Since there are few if any reliable figures in the literature 
relative to the content of liver ^ycogen following the administration of 
single doses of lactose to fasted rats, the present investigation on the 
fate of lactose in the intestinal tract was extended to include a study of the 
liver glycogen of such animals. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The animal technique used in the present work was, with minor modifica¬ 
tions, essentially" that developed by Cori (1) for the study of the rate of 
absorption of sugars from the gastrointestinal tract of rats. Y"oung rats# 
which averaged 160 gm. m weight were fasted for 24 hours and were then 
given a 20 per cent solution of lactose by stomach catheter. Each rat 
received approximately 2 gm. of lactose per kilo of body weight. Higher 
concentrations of lactose were avoided because of the possibility of diarrhea. 
After a suitable period (1, 2, or 3 horn’s), the animal was killed by a shaip 
blow on the head and immediately" decapitated to insure a rapid draining 
of blood from the tissues. The liver was removed as rapidly as possible, 
weighed, cut into small pieces, and quickly" transferred to boiling alcoholic 
potassium hy’-droxide. Liver glycogen was then determined by the method 
of Good, Kramer, and Somogyi (3). 

After ligation of the esophageal and rectal ends, the entire gastrointestinal 
tract was removed from the body and, after the extraneous fat was dis- 
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carded, was cut into small pieces. This material was repeatedly extracted 
with small portions of hot water, and the combined washings deproteinized 
with alkaline zinc salts as recommended by Somogjd (4). Portions of this 
filtrate were anab'zed for glucose, galactose, and lactose, by the procedure 
suggested by Scott and West (5). It was necessary" to make several modifi¬ 
cations of this method in order to obtain consistent results. A technique 
was developed by which relativeh' small amounts of glucose and galactose 
(0.3 to 0.5 mg.) could be determined in the presence of greater quantities 
of lactose (1.0 to 2.0 mg.). Mixtures of the three pure sugars in water could 
be analyzed with an average error of less than 5 per cent for lactose and 
glucose and less than 10 per cent for galactose. For the application of 
this method to the determination of these sugars in the protein-free filtrates 
of intestinal contents, further modifications of the method w'ere employed 
in order to obtain an accuracy comparable to that obtained in the analysis 
of pure sugar mixtures. These modifications were necessitated hy the 
presence of certain unknown substances in the deproteinized intestinal 
filtrates. These substances in the intestinal filtrates of control fasted rats 
gave negligible reduction values but their reducing power was augmented 
in the presence of added sugars, especially after the acid hydrolysis which 
was necessary for the determination of lactose. A method was also de¬ 
veloped for the anal3"sis of glucose, galactose, and lactose in blood. To 
blood containing 110 to 130 mg. of glucose per 100 cc. were added 30 mg. 
each of galactose and lactose. The recoveries of the added galactose ranged 
from 90 to 100 per cent, as compared with recoveries of 80 to 100 per cent 
for the added lactose. The details of the above procedures are found in 
the doctoral thesis of Xalder (6) on file in the Library of the University of 
Michigan and available in microfilm. 

Residts 

^ The results of the studj" are presented in Table 1. With the exception 
of Rats 9 and 14, w^hich weighed 133 and 129 gm., respective^, all of the 
remaining rats weighed from 149 to 180 gm. before the 24 hour fasting 
period. It is to be noted that in most of the experiments the hydrolj’Tsis 
and absorption were allowed to proceed for 3 hours before the animal was 
sacrificed. For comparison, a few experiments with 1 and 2 hour absorp¬ 
tion periods were made. The amounts of galactose and lactose in the 
intestine at the end of the experimental period are recorded in Columns 
5 and 6. Although the intestinal contents were anah^zed for glucose as 
well as for galactose and lactose, these values are not recorded in the table, 
since in all of the experiments except two the amounts ranged from 0 to 6 
mg, with an average value of 2.0 mg. of glucose per rat, regardless of the 
length of the experimental period (z.e,, 1, 2, or 3 hours). Since such an 
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amount of glucose in the entire intestinal contents corresponds to 0-04 mg. 
of glucose in the aliquot analyzed, it was considered ^nthin the experimental 
error of the method and the conclusion was drawn that glucose was ab- 

Table I 

Hydrolysis of Lactose and Absorption of Its Hydrolytic Products 
The lactose was admiaistered in 20 per cent solution. The rats in Group II re¬ 
ceived, in addition to lactose, olive oil to provide 80 per cent of the weight of the 
lactose. 


Group 

No 

(1) 

Rat No. and 
sex 

(2^ 

Lactose 

fed 

(3> 

Experi¬ 

mental 

period 

4) 

Intestinal 

contents 

1 

Lactose 

hydrolyzed 

] Galactose 

1 absorbed 

Liver 

glycogen 

fll) 

' Galac- 1 
1 tose 
t5» 1 

Lactose 

(6) 

Total 
(7) ; 

Per 100 
gm. rat 
(8) 

Total 

(9) 

Per 100 
gm. rat 
(10) 



mg. 

hrs. 

m- 

mg. \ 

mg. \ 

mg. 

mg. 

m 

per cent 

I 

IM. 

362 

3 ' 

13 

98 

264 

152 

1 127 

73 

1.40 


2 “ 

304 

3 

16 

89 

215 i 

136 

1 99 

63 

1.31 


3 ‘‘ 

272 

3 

' 11 

75 

197 

128 

i 93 

61 

1.20 


4 “ 

314 

3 

15 

83 

231 

148 

108 I 

69 

1.47 


5 

340 

1 3 

12 

93 

247 

152 

119 

73 

0.99 


6 “ 

372 

3 

12 

71 

301 

167 

148 

82 

1.46 


7 “ 

366 

3 

11 



160 ! 

141 

1 79 

1 62 


8F. 

282 

3 

20 i 


252 

161 

113 

72 

1.11 


9 “ 

266 ! 

I 3 

12 i 

91 

175 

132 1 

81 

61 

1.16 


10 

344 

1 3 

15 

86 

258 

156 

122 

74 



11 ** 

316 

3 

12 

144 

172 

113 

78 

51 


II 

12 M. 

250 { 

1 ^ 

12 

38 

212 

145 

100 

68 

1.15 


13 “ 

332 

3 1 

I 17 

88 

244 

156 

112 

71 

1 1.39 


14 F. 

286 

3 1 

1 19 

79 


160 

91 

71 ’ 


III 

15 M. 

374 

2 1 

1 21 


224 

124 

98 

55 1 

1 1.27 


16 F. 

318 , 

i 2 


124 

194 

124 

88 

56 



17 “ 

336 1 

1 2 

1 

1" 

147 

189 

114 

S3 

1 50 


IV 

18 M. 

320 



241 

79 

52 

28 

! 18 

0.63 


19 F. 

310 

1 ^ 

15 

232 

78 

52 

27 

i 18 

0.37 


20 “ 

312 1 


13 

168 

144 

97 

63 

42 

0.47 

V 

21 M.* 

346 

1 3 ' 

‘ 33 

100 

246 

146 

98 

58 

0.64 


22 “* 

368 

3 

28 

155 

213 

118 ' 

‘ 85 

47 

0.87 


23 

338 1 

1 2 

16 

252 

86 

52 

30 

18 

0.56 


24 F.* 

332 

3 

8 

156 

176 

114 

85 

55 

1.35 


25 

334 1 

t 3 

1 ^ 

130 


135 

80 j 

53 

0.66 


* Rats 21, 22, and 23 of Group V received calcium chloride and lactose (0.57 per 
cent calcium in 20 per cent lactose solution), while Rats 24 and 25 received, in addi¬ 
tion to calcium chloride and lactose, an amount of olive oil equal to 80 per cent of 
the amount of lactose. 

sorbed as rapidly as it was released by hydrol 3 "sis of the lactose. The two 
experiments in which a greater amount of glucose was found in the intestinal 
contents will be disc]issed later. 
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The total amount of galactose remaining in the intestinal contents of 
Rats 1 to 20 inclusive ranged from 11 to 21 mg., with an average of 15 mg. 
These values w’ere essentially the same for the 1,2, and 3 hour experimental 
periods. The figures indicate a slower rate of galactose absorption as com¬ 
pared with glucose when both sugars are present in the absorption mixture. 
This confirms the earlier w’ork of Cori (7J, who noted that, if a mixture of 
glucose and galactose w^ere administered to w’hite rats, the glucose was 
more rapidly absorbed than the galactose, w'hereas if the same sugars were 
administered singly, galactose was absorbed at a greater rate than glucose. 
The three expeiiments (Rats 21,22, and 25) in w’hich slightly higher levels 
of galactose w^ere found in the gut will be discussed later. 

The difference between the amount of lactose administered and that 
found in the gut at the end of the experimental period is recorded in Column 
7 as the lactose hj’drolyzed. This calculation is based on the assumption 
that none of the lactose is absorbed as such. Folia and Berglund (8) and 
Goldblatt (9) report that lactose is found in the urine of subjects receiving 
moderate amounts of this sugar by mouth. Definite proof that the sugar 
in the urine was lactose is not found in these papers. Cori and Cori (10), 
on the other hand, assume that the sugar excreted by rats after lactose 
feeding is galactose. Schantz, Elvehjem, and Hart (11) found a non-fer- 
mentable sugar in the urine of young rats which had been fed several w'eeks 
on a diet of skim milk, and definitely identified this sugar as galactose. 
This latter finding has been confirmed in this laboratory" (Christman and 
Yey), It is probably of little importance for the present calculations 
whether the sugar is galactose or lactose, since at the level of lactose fed in 
the present experiments, one might predict from the work of Cori and 
Cori (10) that not more than 5 mg. of sugar wrould be excreted. 

Rats in Group I (Rats 1 to 11 inclusive), receiving approximately 2 gm. 
of lactose per kilo of body weight, hydrolyzed from 54 to 89 per cent of this 
sugar during the 3 hour experimental period. Eight of the eleven values 
ranged from 71 to 81 per cent with an average for the entire group of 73 
per cent. The average percentage hy^drolysis of lactose for the 1 and 2 
hour periods (Groups IV and III) w-as 32 and 59, respectively. The lactose 
hydrolyzed per 100 gm. of rat (Column 8) for rats in Group I varied from 
113 to 167 mg., with an average value of 146 mg. The corresponding 
average values for the 1 and 2 hour periods (Groups IV and III) w"ere 67 
and 121 mg., respectively. From these average values it may be calculated 
that the amount of lactose hydrolyzed per 100 gm. of rat decreases from 67 
mg. for the 1st hour to 54 mg. and 25 mg. for the 2nd and 3rd hours. The 
marked decrease in hydrolysis during the 3rd hour is not unexpected, since 
the concentration of the substrate is appreciably lower at the end of 2 
hours. 

* Christman, A. A., and Yeh, H. L., unpublished data. 
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The amount of galactose absorbed (Columns 9 and 10) is calculated by 
deducting the galactose found in the gut at the end of the experimental 
period (Column 5) from that which was foimed by the hydrol^’-sis of lactose 
(the figures in Column 7, multiplied by 0.53). Although the total galactose 
absorbed during a definite time inten’^al vaiies considerably from rat to rat, 
a much better agreement is noted if a comparison is made of the galactose 
absorbed per 100 gm. of rat. The galactose absorbed per 100 gm. of rat 
for the 3 hour period (Group I) ranges from 51 to 82 mg. Eight of the 
eleven values fall between 61 and 74 mg., with an average of 69 for the 
entire group. The corresponding averages for the 1 and 2 hour experi¬ 
mental periods (Groups IV and III) are 26 and 54 mg., respectively. 
Therefore the galactose absorbed per 100 gm. of rat per hour for the 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd hours would be 26, 28, and 15 mg., respectively. The only 
figures in the literature to which these values may be compared are found 
in the paper by Cori and Cori (10). On the basis of the discussion of the 
results presented in Table I of their paper, it may be calculated that the 
galactose absorbed per 100 gm. of rat per hour following the feeding of 
lactose was 30, 25, and 31 mg. for the 1st, 2nd, and Zvd hours. These 
values, however, were reported as average results of unpublished experi¬ 
ments, and no data are given concerning the amoxmt of lactose fed, or the 
methods used in the analysis. The decrease in galactose absorption during 
the 3rd hour of the present experiments is similar to the decrease in the 
absorption of glucose reported by MacKay and Clark (12) to occur as the 
concentration of glucose in the intestine falls. It has been shown above 
that an average of 67, 54, and 25 mg. of lactose per 100 gm. of rat was 
hydrolyzed during the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd hours after feeding. Thus 36, 
29, and 13 mg. of both glucose and galactose per 100 gm, of rat were avail¬ 
able for absorption for these periods. Since the glucose which is formed 
by the hydrolysis of lactose is completely absorbed, 36, 29, and 13 mg. 
would represent the hourly absorption of the glucose derived from the 
lactose. Obviously the absorption rates of both glucose and galactose are 
a function of the rate of hydrolysis of the lactose. It wnuld have been of 
interest to see whether a greater absorption of these sugars would have 
been obtained if the amount of lactose administered had been doubled or 
tripled. Fig. 1 in the paper of Cori and Cori (10) indicates the absorption 
of as much as 500 mg. of galactose after the feeding of lactose, but no state¬ 
ment is made as to the time required for such absorption nor of the amount 
of lactose administered. In the present work (see the later discussion) it 
was noted that after the administration of 3 and 4 gm. of lactose per kilo 
of rat the increases in blood sugar over normal values were not significantly 
greater than those produced by the feeding of 2 gm. of lactose per kilo. 

Schantz, Elvehjem, and Hart (11) have reported that young rats fed on 
a mineralized skim milk diet for a period of several weeks have a high blood 
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sugar and excrete galactose in the urine, ^kfter the addition of fat to such 
a diet, the blood sugar returned to normal levels and the excretion of 
galactose stopped. These workers believe that fat is in some manner es¬ 
sential for the metabolism of galactose. Their work did not indicate 
whether the actual presence of fat in the gut was essential for the more 
efficient utilization of galactose. Therefore it was of interest to determine 
-whether fat fed with lactose would alter the rate of hydrolysis of the sugar 
or the absorption of its hydrolysis products. Three rats (Group II) re¬ 
ceived such a volume of an olive oil-lactose emulsion as to provide ap¬ 
proximately 2 gm. of lactose per kilo and an amount of olive oil which was 
approximately 80 per cent of the weight of the lactose. Such a mixture 
provides fat and lactose in approximately the same ratio as in milk. Since 
the percentages of lactose hydrolyzed and galactose absorbed were essen¬ 
tially the same for these rats as for the rats receiving lactose alone (Group 
I it may be concluded that the presence of the fat did not inhibit the hy¬ 
drolysis of lactose or the absorption of glucose and galactose. 

Since Gardner and Burget (13) have noted that calcium salts depressed 
the absoiption of glucose from the intestine of dogs and rats, a study of the 
effect of calcium ions on the hydrolysis of lactose and the subsequent ab¬ 
sorption of glucose and galactose was made. Three rats (Xos- 21, 22, and 
23 of Group V) received a lactose-calcium chloride mixture and two rats 
(Xos. 24 and 25 of Group V) received lactose, olive oil, and calcium chloride. 
As in the previous experiment the amount of oil administered was roughly 
four-fifths of the lactose. The calcium content of the solutions which were 
fed was adjusted to provide a lactose-calcium ratio similar to that foimd 
in whole mflk, approximately 35:1. The average amount of lactose 
hydrolyzed per 100 gm. of rat for a 3 hour experimental period (Rats 21, 
22, 24, and 25) was 128 mg. as compared with a value of 146 mg. for the 
rats of Group I, which received a pure lactose solution. The amount of 
lactose hydrolyzed per 100 gm, of rat during a 2 hour experimental period 
(Rat 23) is only 52 mg. as compared with an average of 121 mg. per 100 
gm. of rat for the rats of Group III, receiving pure lactose solution. 

The amount of galactose remaining in the intestine of Rats 21, 22, and 
25 at the end of the 3 hour period is also definitely greater than that found 
in the intestine of any of the rats in Groups I to IV, inclusive. It is also 
notable that in the case of Rats 21 and 25 appreciable amounts of glucose 
(24 and 22 mg., respectively) are present in the intestine at the end of the 
3 hour period, whereas only negli^ble amounts of glucose were found in the 
gut of the twenty rats in the first four groups. 

Because of the slower rate of lactose hydrolysis and decreased rate of 
galactose absoiption in rats receiving calcium chloride, the amount of 
galactose absorbed per 100 gm. of rat during a 3 hour expeiimental period 
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averaged 63 mg. as compared with 69 mg. for rats of Group I. Only 18 
mg. of galactose per 100 gm. of rat were absorbed during a 2 hour experi¬ 
mental period (Rat 23), as compared with an average value of 54 mg. for 
the rats of Group III. Although the number of rats used in these latter 
experiments is small, the results seem to indicate that the presence of cal¬ 
cium salts with the lactose in the intestine decreases the rate of lactose 
hydrolysis as well as of galactose absorption. The olive oil was included 
in the lactose-calcium salt mixture fed to Rats 24 and 25, to determine 
whether the presence of fatty acids r^ulting from the hydrolysis of the fat 
would modify the eflFect of the calcium. Since the amoimt of lactose 
hydrolyzed and the galactose absorbed for Rats 24 and 25 is essentially 
the same as for Rats 21 and 22 which received a calcium chloride-lactose 
mixture, it may be concluded that the effect of the calcium salts is not al¬ 
tered by the presence of fat. Coii and Cori (10) have pointed out that 
the absorption of galactose resulting from the hydroljrsis of lactose fed in 
the form of milk proceeds at a slower rate than from lactose fed in pure 
aqueous solution. The slower rate of absorption, attributed by these 
workers to the simultaneous absorption of amino acids, may have been due 
to the presence of calcium ions. 

Liver Glycogen 

As previously pointed out, few- determinations have been reported of the 
liver glycogen content of rats w'hich had received a single dose of lactose by 
stomach tube following a 24 hour fasting period. The liver glycogen of 
the twenty-five rats used in the study of lactose hydrolysis is reported in 
Table I. The liver glycogen of additional rats which had been fed lactose 
with or without other supplements has also been determined. Since 
complete absorption studies were not made on these rats, these experiments 
are not recorded in Table I. 

An examination of Table I indicates that the average glycogen content 
of the livers of rats killed 3 hours after the administration of lactose is 
somewhat over 1 per cent. It is to be noted that the liver glycogen of the 
male rats is in most cases distinctly hi^er than that of the female rats. 
Such a sex variation in the liver glycogen of male and female rats has been 
previously reported by Deuel and coworkers (14) and Blatherwick et al, 
(15). The liver glycogen of nine male rats (two not included in Table I) 
for the 3 hour experimental period ranged from 0.99 to 1.62 per cent, with 
an average value of 1.34 per cent- The corresponding values for four 
female rats varied from 0.82 to 1.16 per cent, with an average value of 1.01 
per cent. The single female in Group II has a liver glycogen content of 
0.87 per cent, as compared with an average value of 1.32 per cent for the 
three males (one not included in Table I). The same sex variation in liver 
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glycogen is to be obsen^ed in the male and female rats of Groups III and 

As previously shov-m, the lactose hydrolyzed per 100 gm. of rat during 
the 3, 2, and 1 hour periods averaged 146, 121, and 67 mg., respective^. 
Since the glucose made available by this hj"drol 3 ’'teis is completely absorbed, 
the corresponding amounts of glucose absorbed per 100 gm. of rat would 
be 77, 64, and 36 mg., respectively. Since the average galactose absorbed 
per 100 gm. of rat for the corresponding periods was shown to be 69, 54, 
and 26 mg., respectiveh", the total sugar absorbed for the 3, 2, and 1 hour 
periods would be 146,118, and 62 mg. The corresponding ratios for these 
absoiption values are 2.4, 1.9, and 1.0. The average liver glycogen, ex¬ 
pressed in per cent of liver weight, for these rats (both male and female) 
was 1.22,0.99, and 0.49, ratios of 2.5, 2.0, and 1.0, for the 3, 2, and 1 hour 
periods. It is thus seen that the ratios for the liver glycogen and the total 
amotmt of sugar absorbed are roughh’ proportional. If the average total 
glucose and galactose absorbed in these periods regardless of the weight 
of the animal (237, 197, and 90 mg.) are compaied to the average liver 
glycogen expressed in mg. (71, 61, and 31), it is apparent that the amount 
of glycogen deposited in the liver represents approximately one-third of 
that which could have been formed from the total amount of absorbed 
sugar. 

In general, the values given in the literature for the liver glycogen of rats 
following the administration of glucose cannot be compared with the values 
obtained after lactose administration, since the amounts of glucose em- 
plo\^ed have usually been much larger than 2 gm. per kilo. In the present 
experiments, the dosage was of necessitj- small because of the relative 
insolubility of lactose compared with that of glucose, and the tendency to 
diarrhea caused b}" large amoimts of lactose in the gut. In their experi¬ 
ments on xylose metabolism, iBlIer and Lewis (16) fed rats ranging in 
weight from 163 to 179 gm. amounts of glucose varying from 226 to 266 
mg. These small amoxmts of glucose were fed in order that the amoimts 
absorbed would be comparable to the amount of xylose absorbed in the 
same period. An average value of 47 mg. of glucose was absorbed per 100 
gm. of rat per hour. In the present work, rats which weired 25 to 30 
gm, less than those used bj^' ^Miller and Lewis received approximately 300 
mg. of lactose. The average absorption of glucose plus galactose per 100 
gm. of rat per hour for the 3 hour period w*as 49 mg. (calculated from the 
averages given above). The average liver glycogen after ^ucose adminis¬ 
tration reported by Miller and Lewis was 0.63 per cent for a 3 hour period, 
as compared with an average value of 1.22 per cent in the present esperi- 
ments. 

Cori (17) has pointed out that galactose in comparison with ^ucose and 
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fructose is a poor glycogen former. This \ras in part explained by the large 
proportion of absorbed galactose which was excreted in the urine. In a 
subsequent paper, Cori and Cori (18) stated that a higher percentage of the 
absorbed galactose was lost by urinary excretion than was indicated in the 
pgrlipr work. After suitable corrections hare been applied for the urinary 
loss of galactose, it may be calculated from Table IT of Cori’s paper (17) 
that with an average of 79 mg. of galactose available per 100 gm. of rat 
per hour, a corrected liver ^ycogen value of 0.68 per cent was obtained at 
the end of a 3 hour experimental period. By comparison, in the present 
work an average absorption of 49 mg. per hour per 100 gm. of rat of glucose 
and galactose derived from the h 5 'drolysis of lactose produced, in 3 hours, 
a liver glycogen of 1.16 per cent. This average value includes the liver 
glycogen from both male and female rats. If the liver glycogen values of 
the male rats are averaged, the value of 1.28 per cent is obtained. This 
probably is a fairer method of comparison, since only male rats were used 
in the Cori study. It would appear then that the inefficiency of galactose 
as a ^ycogen former is not entirely explained by its rapid urinar}’- excretion 
following absorption. The better utilization of galactose from the hydroly¬ 
sis of lactose is probably explained bj^the slower rate of absorption due to 
the slow hydrolj’sis of lactose and the simultaneous absoiption of ^ucose. 

The liver ^ycogen content of rats in Group II which received olive oil 
with lactose is approximately the same as for those in Group I which re- 
crived only lactose. The lower liver glycogen of male Rats 21,22, and 23, 
which received lactose with calcium chloride, is consistent with the findii^ 
of increased amounts of unabsorbed galactose and glucose in the intestinal 
tract. The galactose absorption per 100 gm. of rat per hour for these 
rats is much lower than for the male rats which recdved comparable 
amounts of lactose without the calcium salts. Althou^ the galactose 
absorption of the female rats (Nos. 24 and 25) which received lactose 
olive oil, and calcium is somewhat below the average noted for rats in 
Groups I and 11, the liver glj'cogen for Rat 24 is hi^er than that for any 
of the female rats of these groups. On the other hand, Rat 25 has a liver 
^ycogen which is somewhat lower than that of the females in Group I or 
11. An unabsorbed residue of 22 mg. of glucose and 26 mg. of ^ilactose 
was found in the intestinal tract of Rat 25 at the mid of the 3 hour absorp¬ 
tion period. 

Blood Siigar 

In coimection with the absoiption studies, a limited number of blood 
sugar determinations were made. Since there are few figures in the litera¬ 
ture relative to the increase in blood glucose of rats following the oral 
administration of ^ucose, a preliminary study with this sugar was made. 
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0.1 cc. portions of blood obtained from the tail were deproteioized and 
analyzed by the micromethod of Somogyi (19). The basal blood glucose 
level of twenty rats fasted for 12 hours averaged 97 mg. per 100 cc. of blood. 
Following the administration of 1 to 2 gm. of glucose per Idlo of body weight 
to thirteen of these rats, the average glucose level in the blood rose to 160 
mg. at the end of h hour and at the end of 2 hours had returned to the 
normal fasting level. If larger amounts of glucose {3.5 to 7.5 gm. per kUo 
of body weight) were given, the height of the blood sugar level was only 
slightly greater (156 mg.) but did not return to normal until the 5th hour. 

The feeding of 2 gm. of lactose per kilo of rat, as compared to glucose, 
produced a smaller rise in total blood sugar. The blood sugar peak 
averaged 130 mg. at the end of 1 hour and had returned to normal bj” the 
end of 3 hours. The height of the blood sugai- level was not increased w’hen 
the intake of lactose was 4 instead of 2 gm. per kilo. 

In another set of experiments, rats were fasted 24 instead of 12 houm, 
and were then fed from 2 to 4 gm. of lactose per kilo of body weight. 5 to 10 
cc. of blood were taken from the heart of these animals under amjiial 
anesthesia. This blood wns analyzed for total sugar as well as non-fer- 
mentable sugar. The average fastjjig level of blood glucose for the rats 
fasted 24 hours was 85 mg. The average values for the total blood sugar 
let’els of animals sacrificed at 30, 40. 80, 150, and 195 minutes after the 
adminfetration of lactose were 105,121,129,126, and 112 mg. per 100 cc. 
of blood respectively. A tolerance curve plotted from these average values 
taken from different rats is very similar to that obtained from analj-ses of 
the tail blood of a single rat w^hich had received a comparable amount of 
lactose. The greater part of the increase in blood sugar following the 
feeding of lactose w^as due to glucose, the average increase for absorption 
periods of less than 2| hours being 32 mg. The increase in the non-fer- 
mentable sugar content of these bloods varied from 4 to 14 mg. with an 
average of 11 mg. Since Somogjd (20'^ and Steiner et al. (21) have shown 
that normal blood deproteinized with metallic h 3 'droxides usuallj" contains 
ovly traces (0 to 4 mg.) of reducing materials that are not fermentable b^^ 
yeast, these values are significanth" greater than normal. The method 
devised for the determination of glucose, galactose, and lactose in blood 
was not suflBcienth" delicate, however, at this low concentration of non- 
fermentable sugars, to obtain an accurate anah-sis of galactose and lactose. 
For reasons p^e^dousl 3 " stated it has been assumed that the lactose was not 
absorbed as such and that the increase in non-fermentable material wns 
due to galactose. 

Following the administration of 3.0 gm. of galactose per kilo of body 
wei^t to a rat fasted 24 hours, there was a rise, after a 2 hour absorption 
period, in total blood sugar of 145 mg, per cent, the greater part of which 
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was galactose. A comparable dose of lactose (3.0 gm. per kilo) in the same 
period of time produced an increase of 30 mg. per cent of total blood sugar. 
The feeding of 1.3 gm. of galactose per kilo of body weight likewise produced 
in 2| hours a rise in total blood sugar of 79 mg. per cent, which is greater 
than that produced (43 mg.) in the same period of time by 4 gm. of lactose 
per kilo of body weight. In both cases, after galactose was fed there was 
a marked increase in the glucose content of the blood over the basal level, 
30 and 40 mg. for the rats fed 3.0 and 1.3 gm. of galactose per kilo, respec¬ 
tively. These findings are not in accord with those of Cori and Cori (10), 
who reported no increase in the glucose fraction of the blood after the 
administration of galactose to rats. Since our major work was concerned 
with lactose rather than galactose, no further work was done on this phase 
of the problem. It can be definitely stated, however, that due to the 
slow hydrolysis of the lactose and the slower absorption of galactose in the 
presence of glucose, the non-fermentable sugar of the blood increases very 
slightly after lactose administration. It is possible that the mechanism 
for the conversion of galactose to glucose is able to keep pace with the rate 
at which galactose is absorbed, when the galactose is produced by the 
hydrolysis of lactose. This is consistent with the fact noted by Cori and 
Cori (10, 181 that veiy" little galactose is excreted b 3 ’' rats following the 
absoiption of 200 mg. of galactose derived from the hydrolysis of lactose. 

SUMMARY 

The hydroh'sis of lactose in the intestinal tract of the white rat and the 
absoiption of the hydrol^iiic products, glucose and galactose, during 1, 2, 
and 3 hour experimental periods, have been studied. Following the 
administration by stomach tube of 2 gm. of lactose per kilo of rat an average 
of 32, 59, and 73 per cent of the sugar was hj-drotyzed at the end of 1, 2, 
and 3 hours, respective!}". 

The glucose made available bj" the hydrolj^sis of lactose w-as absorbed 
as rapidl}" as it w’as formed, w^hile the galactose \ras absorbed at a somewhat 
slower rate. The average amounts of glucose absorbed per 100 gm. of rat 
during the 1,2, and 3 hour periods were 36,65, and 78 mg., respective!}", as 
compared to 26, 54, and 69 mg. of galactose for the same periods. 

A simultaneous study of the liver glycogen of the rats fed lactose indi¬ 
cated that the amoimt of glycogen deposited corresponded roughly to one- 
third of the glucose and galactose absorbed. In the present study in which 
all the rats received comparable amounts of lactose, the liver glycogen of 
the male rats vras definitely higher than that of the female rats. The re¬ 
sults indicate that lactose may be a relatively good glycogen former. 

A comparatively small rise in blood sugar following the administration 
of lactose is consistent with the slowr rate of glucose and galactose absorp¬ 
tion, w’hich in turn depends upon the rate of lactose hydrolysis. 
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The presence of eanavanine in jack beans has been demonstrated by 
Kitagawa (1). Both Kitagawa (2) and Damodaran (3) have shown that 
liver arginase reacts with eanavanine, yielding urea and canaline, but that 
the arginase liberates urea much more slowly from eanavanine than from 
arginine. 

Hunter and Pettigrew (4) have «?hown that if urease and arginase are al¬ 
lowed to react simultaneously in the determination of arginine it is necessary 
to use a ‘‘ripened” mixture of the two enzymes; one w^hich has already 
stood for 24 hours at room temperature. Otherwise yields of CO 2 indicate 
arginine values 0.7 per cent lower than those obtained when the urease acted 
for only a few minutes. Xo explanation for this phenomenon w^as oflEered. 
However, it now seems likely that with the uniipened mixture, through 
action of arginase on the eanavanine in the urease preparation, more CO 2 
w^as produced in the blank than was produced from this source in the un- 
know'ns which contained other substrate (arginine) and inhibitors (such as 
ornithine (5) or, in the case of protein hydrolysates, amino acids other than 
arginine (6)). Consequently it is desirable to have a canavanine-free urease 
for use in the arginase method of determining arginine. 

A urease preparation low in free amino acid is desirable also in removing 
urea from biological material before quantitative determination of free 
amino acids by the ninhydrin-COa method (7, 8). 

We find that urease prepared from jack beans by the commonly used ace¬ 
tone precipitation method of Van Slyke and (TuUen (9) contains about 6 
mg. of a-amino nitrogen per gm, of crude dry urease, corresponding to a 
eanavanine content of about 80 mg. per gm. 

The following procedure removes almost completely eanavanine and what 
other amino acids may be present. 

Procedure 

A uniform paste is made with 20 gm. of Squibb W Double Strength urease 
and water and is made up to 50 cc. with water. Centrifugation at 2000 
B.P-M. for 2 minutes removes 0.38 gm. of insoluble material. The super- 

* Fellow of the National Research Council, Dividon of Medical Sciences. 

^ This urease is prepared by the acetone precipitation method of Van Slyke and 
Cullen (9). 
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natant is dialyzed at 0® in XoJax cellulose® sausage casing against 2 liters 
of distilled water (with rocking, and with a marble in the sac for stirring) 
for 6 to 8 hours. Six subsequent dialyses of 6 to 8 hours each against 2 
liters of 0.001 m phosphate of pH 6.5 reduce the amino acid content to 
minimal values. The urease solution is then frozen and thoroughly dried 
in a vacuum while frozen. The resulting powder is readilj’' soluble in water 
and its urease activity per mg. is of the same order as that of the starting 
material. Approximately 50 per cent of the weight of Double Strength 
urease passes through the membrane. Analyses of two tj-pical prepara¬ 
tions are summarized in Table I. 

That nearly all of the carboxjd nitrogen Ls derived from canavanine is 
indicated by analysis of the dialysate. 18 gm. of Double Strength Squibb’s 


Table I 

Effect of Dialysis on Activity and a-Xitrogen Content of Acetone-Precipitated Urease 


Preparation 

Xo 

Urease activity 

Weight 

Carbox>l nitrogen presentf 

Carboi^l 

1 nitr^en left 

1 dialysis 

, Before 

dialysis 

After 

dialysis 

recovered 

Before 

dialysis 

After 

dialysis 


Sumner UHtis* Sumner units* 
per mg per mg. 

per cent 

mg. COOH-X 
per gm. 

mg COOH-y 
per gm. 


1 

0.41 

0.477 

49.6 

5.97 

0.214 


2 

0.361 

0.277 

49.1 

5.92 

0.157 

2.6 


* 1 unit of urease ( 10 ; is taken as the amount forming ammonia at the rate of 1 mg. 
of ammonia X per 5 minutes when the temperature is 20^ and urea concentration 
3 to 6 per cent and the concentration of phosphate fpH 6 . 8 ) is 0.05 m. 

t “Carboxyl nitrogen/' according to the usage of Van Slyke, Dillon, MacFad 3 ^en, 
and Hamilton (. 11 ), indicates a-amino nitrogen calculated from the COa yielded from 
the carboxyl groups of •CH’XH 2 )*COOH and •CH(XH)-COOH groups in the 
ninhj'dnn-COs method of anab'sis for free amino acids. 

urease were dissolved in 50 cc. of HgO and dialyzed against 50 cc. of water 
for 6 hours. The protein-free solution outside the sac was analyzed. The 
following results (Table ID are consistent with the probability that the 
nitrogen was practically all in canavanine. (a) The a-nitrogen was 26.7 
per cent of the total. The structures of arginine and canavanine, viz, 
XH2-C(NHVXH-(CH2)3*CH(XH2)-C00H and XH2-C(NH)-XH-0- 
(CH 2 ) 2 -CH(XH 2 )-C 00 H, indicate that analysis by the ninhydrin-C02 
method should yield CO 2 from each indicating 25 per cent of the total 
nitrogen in the a-amino group. (6) Under the conditions used for the 
hypobromite reaction we have found arginine to evolve 49 per cent of its 
nitrogen. We did not have pure canavanine to submit to the hypobromite 
reaction, but from the similarity of its structure to that of arginine a similar 

^ Supplied by the Visking Corporation, 6733 West 65th Street, Chicago. 
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yield would be expected from canavanine. The results in Table II show 
53 per cent. 

These relations taken with the behavior of the dialyzed material tow'ards 
arginase are consistent with the interpretation that practically all the 
nitrogen in the dialysate was in the form of canavanine. 

Canavanine, arginine, and gl 3 "cocy’amine would be expected to give high 
ratios of ‘‘hjpobromite X” to total X, but gl^^coc^-amine yields no CO 2 hy 
reaction with ninhydrin, hence cannot contribute to the a-nitrogen found. 
The presence of appreciable concentrations of arginine or gl 3 "coc 3 "amine was 
ruled out by applying the quantitative Sakaguchi test after permutit frac¬ 
tionation according to the technique of Dubnoflf (12). The color obtained 
indicated that there could be present not more than 0.1 per cent of glyTO- 
C3’amine and not more than 0.4 per cent of arginine in the original urease. 

The reaction rate of liver arginase on the material in the dial 3 ’’sate was 
followed over an 8 hour period b 3 ’' determining at intervals the amoimts of 
urea set free in aliquot portions, which were analy-zed b 3 ’' Van Shake’s 


Table II 

Aruilysis of Dialysate of Acetone-Precipitated Urease 



1 

Nitrogen measured per | 
gm. original urease 

1 

I Proportion of total 
dialysate nitrogen 


mg. 

per cent 

ff-N by ninhydrin-COj . 

6.38 

26.7 

Total N (micro-Kjeldahl). 

23.97 1 

' 100.0 

N 2 liberated by hypobromite. 

12.73 ■ 

1 

' 53.2 

1 


manometric urease method (13), with urease purified as described in this 
paper, and the technique devised for blood urea analyses (13), The amount 
of arginase present sufficed to decompose 99 per cent of arginine in 20 min¬ 
utes. In contrast, the urea formation in the dial 3 ’'sate was equivalent after 
2 hours to 44 per cent, and after 7.5 hours to 75 per cent, of the canavanine 
estimated by total X. This relativel 3 ' slow rate of reaction with arginase 
is characteristic of canavanine. 

A procedure for the quantitative determination of canavanine involving 
the specific nitroprusside reaction used qualitativel 3 " b 3 ' Kitagaw^a is to be 
outlined in a subsequent paper. This procedure w'as applied to the dialy^- 
sates and indicated that the canavanine corresponded to the total nitrogen 
determined by the Kjeldahl anal 3 "sis. 

SUMMARY 

1. Urease prepared from jack beans by the Van Sl 3 ’^ke-Cullen method of 
acetone precipitation was found to contain 7 to 8 per cent of canavanine. 
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2. A method of purifying the urease by dialysis is described which re¬ 
moves more than 96 per cent of the canavanine. The purified urease is 
suitable for use in estimating the urea formed in Hunter’s arginase deter¬ 
mination of arginine and in freeing biological fluids of urea as a preliminary 
to amino acid detennination. 
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A DIRECT METHOD FOR THE DETEEAIIXATIOX OF X-iMETHYL 
DERIVATn’HS OF NICOTINIC ACID IN URINE* 

By HERBERT P. SARETT 

(From the Department of Biochemistry, Duke Uniiersity School of Medicine, 
Durham, Xorth Carolina) 

(Received for publication, June 26, 1943J 

Studies on the metabolism of nicotinic acid have shown the importance 
of trigonelline as a normal excretory product (IHt) and, after a dose of nico¬ 
tinamide, as an indication of nicotinic acid nutrition (5, 6). The recent 
work of Huflf and Perlzweig (7) indicates that F 2 , the fluorescent metabolite 
of nicotinic acid described by Najjar and Wood (8), may be identical with 
N-methylnicotinamide. This is closely related to trigonelline and may 
comprise a large part of what has been measured as trigoneUine in earlier 
work. In the present communication a direct method for the determina¬ 
tion of both trigonelline and N-methylnicotinamide in urine is presented. 

The only useful methods which have been available for the determination 
of trigonelline are based on two types of reaction. The first of these is the 
conversion of trigonelline to nicotinic acid by hydrolysis with strong alkali 
in the presence of ammonia (or urea), followed by reaction with CNBr and 
an amine (2, 9, 10). The conditions proposed by Perlzweig, Le\y, and 
Sarett (2), such as preliminary’' strong acid hydrolysis and addition of urea 
to the alkaline reaction, resulted in 65 to 75 per cent conversion. The 
omission of these two steps by Mehiick, Robinson, and Field (10) resulted 
in a conversion of only 28 to 38 per cent. Trigonelline measurements by 
this type of method (2) are lengthy and require that nicotinic acid also be 
measured and subtracted. In the presence of comparatively large amounts 
of nicotinic acid the accuracy of the trigonelline determination is impaired. 

The second type of reaction, proposed by Kodicek and Wang (11), is 
based on an alcoholic alkaline hydrolysis, followed by condensation with 
an amine, and is better suited for direct analyses for trigonelline. How¬ 
ever, the method of Kodicek and Wang (11), as described, gave inconsistent 
results and trigonelline was lost in the charcoal clarification. The mod¬ 
ification by Fox, McNeil, and Field (12) stUl leaves much to be desired, 
since the K value for trigonelline added to urine “varies for different urines 
and from the values in aqueous solution.” The proposed method, also 
based on the Kodicek and Wang reaction (11), gives reproducible values 

* Aided in part by the John and Mary R. MarkLe Foundation, the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Duke University Research 
Council. 
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for total trigonelline-like compounds in urine and good recoveries of added 
trigonelline and X-methylnicotinamide. 

Reagemts — 

11 X NaOH solution. 

PbCN'Os)* solution, 25 gm. dissolved in 95 ml. of water. 

IV 8 PO 4 , powdered. 

95 per cdxt ethyl alcohol. 

Concentrated HCl. 

Phenolphthalein solution, 0.5 per cent in 50 per cent alcohol. 

5 X HCl solution. 

0.5 X NaOH solution. 

Benzidine solution. 1 gm. of benzidine (Merck) is dissolved in 25 ml. of 
95 per cent ethyl alcohol and 75 ml. of 0.75 x HCl solution. This solution 
is kept in the refrigerator and is stable for at lea.‘:t 2 weeks. 

Procedure 

In an ordinary Pliex test-tube (18 X 150 mm.) calibrated at 10 ml. is 
placed 1 to 5 ml. of urine which is then diluted with water to a volume of 
about 9 ml. The best results are obtained when 50 to 150 7 of trigonelline 
are used as starting material, although 25 to 250 7 can be measured ac¬ 
curately by this method. To the diluted urine 0.3 ml. of 11 x NaOH is 
added and the mixture is heated in a boiling water bath for half an hour. 
After cooling, the volume is adjusted to the 10 ml. mark and 3.3 ml. of 
Pb(XO»)s solution are added to each tube. The contents are well shakoi 
by inverting the tube. A drop of phenolphthalein is added, and, if the 
solution is still alkaline, a pinch of powdered Pb(XOs)g is added, the solu¬ 
tion is mixed again, centrifuged, and decanted into another test-tube. The 
excess of lead is removed by the addition of a pinch of KsPO* to alkalinity 
and cmitrifugation of the precipitate after 5 to 10 minutes. 

In a 22 X 175 mm. Pyrex test-tube graduated at 30 ml. are placed 4 ml. 
of this solution, 16 ml. of 95 per cent alcohol, and 4 ml. of 11 x XaOH 
solution. The contents are well mixed by inverting the tube, after which 
the tube is covered with a blown glass bulb and heated in a water bath at 
75-80'’ for 45 minutes. After cooling, 3.7 ml. of concentrated HCl are 
added and the contents again cooled and mixed by inverting the tube. 
After the addition of another drop of phenolphthalein, the solution is care¬ 
fully adjusted bj' the dropwise addition of 5 x HCl solution to be just acid. 
With 0.5 X NaOH the mixture is made j«sf alialine to phenolphthalein. 
Water is added to the 30 ml. mark, and the solution is mixed and centrifuged 
to clear it of sli^t turbidity. 

10 ml. of this solution (representing one-tenth of the original sample) 
axe placed in an Hvelyn colorimeter tube, 1 ml. of the benridine sohiiion is 
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added, and the solution is mixed by agitation. The color is read in 25 to 
30 minutes in the usual way in the Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter with 
Filter 490. The color reaches a maximum in 20 minutes and remains stable 
for an additional 20 minutes, after which it fades very slowly. The reagent 
blank which consists of 4 ml. of water taken through the alcoholic alkaline 
hydrolysis and treated in the same manner is used to set the galvanometer 
at 100. 

The treatment described above effectively decolorizes the urine so that 
controls are needed only when large amounts of urine of higji specific gravity 
are taken for analysis. In these cases, another 10 ml. of the alcoholic 
alkaline digest are taken and 1 ml. of the alcoholic hydrochloric acid solution 
(used above for dissolving the benadine) is added. This is read against 
the ater blank treated in the same waj" and the value subtracted. 

A set of sixteen analyses, including a standard and a blank, can be con¬ 
veniently run in 5 to 6 hours. 

Discussion of Method 

The prelinainary hydi'ol^^sis of the urine in 0.35 n alkali is necessary" to 
convert N-methylnicotinamide to trigonelline before the alcoholic alkaline 
treatment. Without this first hydrolj^sis, X-methylnicotinamide yields 
onlj’' 40 to 60 per cent of the color obtained with an equivalent amount of 
trigonelline, and urine values are also lower. Since trigoneUine is destroyed 
by strong alkaline hydrolysis, this point was checked for weak alkali and 
no destruction of trigoneUine was detectable after hydrolysis with 0.3 to 
0.7 N XaOH for 30 minutes in a boiling water bath. The use of lead nitrate 
for the clearing of the urines removes no trigonelline. 

Fox et aZ. (12) have used methyl alcohol instead of ethyl alcohol to yield 
a monophasic reaction medium. The conditions as set forth here with the 
use of ethyl alcohol also result in a one phase reaction mixture and yield 
more color per mole of trigonelline than with methyl alcohol. Under these 
conditions benzidine also gives more color than the dionisidine employed 
by Fox et oZ. (12). 

Since hydrolysis of trigonelline with strong alkali in the presence of urea 
yields mcotinic acid (2, 9) and since the amount of urea present varies for 
each urine sample, the effect of varying amounts of urea on the alcoholic 
alkaline hydrolysis was tested. There Avas no effect of urea in amounts up 
to 80 to 100 mg. in the original sample. In the presence of 150 mg. of urea 
the trigonelline values were about 15 per cent low. On this basis there is 
usually no interference in amounts up to 5 ml. of urine except in concen¬ 
trated samples, but if this amount or more need be taken it is su^ested that 
recovery of added trigonelline be tested at the same time. 

Fox et dl, (12) have also foimd that glucose interferes with their method 
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by increasing the color value. In the method given here 60 mg. of ^ucose 
may be present before the trigonelline value is increased. Increases of 
1 to 2 Y are obtained in the presence of 80 to 100 mg. of glucose. 

Pyridine compounds which have no methj'l group on the riD^ nitrogen 
do not gfve any color bj' this reaction. N-Methylpyridiniom hydnndde 
yields only about 5 per cent as much color as the equivalent amount of 
tr^oneDine. Nicotine yields no color. 

The values obtained for urine and for standard solutions of trigondline 
and N-methylnicotinamide are reproducible. The coefficient of variation 


Table I 

Recovery of Trigonelline and X-Methylnicotinamide Added to Urine 


Urine Xo. 

Urine 

! 

Added 

tiisonelline* 

Added 

Xjmethyl- 

nicotina* 

mide t 

L values^ 

Recovered 

Urine 

Urine and 
added 
substance 


* ml. 

7 

7 



7 

percent 


1 

S 



0.173 , 

8 





7.2 


0.157 f 

7.2 


1 

, 0.3 

4 


0.022 

0.115 

4.3 

' 107 

1 

0.3 


3.6 

0.022 

0.097 

3.5 

97 

2 

0.1 1 

4 


' 0.461 

0.549 1 

4 

, 100 

2 

1 0.1 


3.C 

0.461 

0.53s » 

3.5 

! 97 

3 

0.1 

4 


0.067 

0.149 ^ 

3.a 

I 93 

3 

0.1 

1 

3.6 

0.067 

0.141 \ 

3.4 

i 95 

4 

0.4 

4 


0.179 

0.258 1 

3.7 

93 

4 

! 


3.6 

0.179 

0.25S 1 

3.6 

100 

5 

0.4 

4 


0,113 

0.195 

3.8 

1 

0 

1 0.4 , 

< 


3.6 

0.113 ' 

' 0.197 { 

3.8 

I 106 


* Added as trigonelliae acid sulfate i9). 

t Added as X-methylnicotinamide chloride (71. 

t The L value is the optical density obtained from the ^Ivanometer reading (G) 
by the formula, L =• 2 — log 0. 

for eleven standard trigonelline solutions run in seven separate experim^ts 
was 4.1 per cent. The color obtained obeys Beer's law and for solutions 
containing 2.5, 5,10,15, and 20 y of trigonelline, the L values p«r micro- 
gram were 0.(^11,0.0210, 0.0220,0.0217, and 0.0216, respectively. With 
urine the color obeys Beer’s law until limited by an excess of urea. Table 
I shows the satisfactory recovery' of trigonelline and N-methylnicotinamide 
which were added to urine containing varying amounts of trendline 
compounds. 

In many urines trigonelline has been determined by this method and by 
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the procedure of Perlzweig, LeiV'y, and Sarett (2). For most of the urines 
there was excellent agreement of i*esults. Occasionally the present method 
inexplicably gave figures 20 to 30 per cent hi^er than those obtained by 
the old one. Table H shows some of these comparative values, and the 
Fs figures which have been determined by Huff and Perlzweigi in many of 
these urines with X-methylnicotinamide as a working standard. Ihe 
trigonelline values ^ven for urine include N-methylnicotinamide and other 
methylated nicotinic acid derivatives which may be present. In control 
urines little Fs was found compared to the total trigonelline present, but 
after a dose of nicotinamide most of the so called trigonelline is accounted 
for by the Fs value. The differences between Fs and total trigonelline 


Table II 

Trigonelline and Fi Content of Control Urines and Urines after BOO Mg. Dose of 

Xieotinamide 


Subject 

1 

Urine I 

i Trigonelline by 

1 conversion 
' to nicotinic add 

(<f. (2)) 

Trigonelline by 
present method 

Fs* by fluorescence 



mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

A 

Control (14 hrs.) 

1.8 

1.6 

0.0 

B 


2.4 

2.4 

1.1 

C 


8.0 

9.6 

0.6 

D 


12.1 

11.5 

3.2 

A 

After 500 mg. 

34 

48 

38 

B 

nicotinamide (14 

83 

86 

67 

C 

hrs.) 

87 

83 

77 

« 


86 

88 

62 

D 


no 

112 

119 


* The values for Ft, given in terms of N-metbylnicotinamide, were obtained by 
and are reproduced with the permission of Dr. W. A. Perlzweig (see foot-note 1). 


values may be due in part to some trigonelline of dietary origin. A sample 
of Fs isolated from urine by Huff and Perlzweig (7) gave the same amount 
of color by the presoit method as did an equivalent amount of N-methyl¬ 
nicotinamide. 

Since both tr^ondlme and N-metbyhiicotinamide ate measured bj' the 
method presented here, the use of this method and fluorescence analyses (Fs) 
can serve to partition these compounds in biological fluids. This procedure 
is being used to follow methylatiantn vitro of nicotinic acid compounds by 
tissue slices of different animals. Further data on this and on urine will be 
pubMied later. 

* Huff, J. W., and Perlzweig, W. A., unpublished results. 
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STOIMARY 

A direct method for the determination of trigonelline and N-meth 3 d- 
nicotinamide in urine is presented, based on an alcoholic alkaline hydrol^^is 
and condensation with benzidine. The inherent difficulties and interfer¬ 
ing substances are discussed. 
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THE EQUILIBRIOI RELATIONS OF d-AMINO ACID OXIDASE, 

FLAVIN ADENINE DINUCLEOTIDE, AND AMINO ACIDS 
FROM KINETIC DATA*^ 

By WILLIAM C. STADIE and JOHN A. ZAPP, Jk. 

{From the John Herr Husser Department of Research Medicine^ Umversity of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, June 2,1943) 

The kmetics of the reaction of substrates when catalyzed by enzymes 
have been formulated in a variety of waj's. Michaelis and Menten (3) 
postulated a mass action equilibrium involving the substrate, the free 
enzyme, and an enzyme-substrate complex. When the reaction velocity 
was assumed to be proportional to the concentration of the enz^^me-sub- 
strate complex, complex kinetic data in many cases were formulated with 
remarkable fidelity by the conception. The method is now widely used 
and the mass action constant derived from kinetic data is familiarly 
designated as the ^lichaelis-Menten constant. Lineweaver and Burk 
(2) treated the subject similarly and modified the mathematical presenta¬ 
tion to pennit easier presentation of experimental data and calculation of 
the constant. 

!Michaelis and Menten treated the case which is not dependent upon a 
coenzyme. The case of a protein enzyme system which is dependent upon 
the presence of a coenzyme for its catalytic action is an interesting variant. 
Such a system is d-amino acid oxidase first described by Krebs (1). War¬ 
burg and Christian (5) showed that the active en 2 yme is a protein-flavin 
adenine dinucleotide complex which catalyzes the oxidation of many 
d-amino acids to keto acids according to the equation (in the case of 
d(-)-alanine, for example) CIL-CHNH 2 COOH + = CIL-CO* 

COOH + NHs. 

In the coxurse of experiments on the possible action of insulin upon 
d-amino acid oxidase it became necessary to formulate the behavior 
of the oxidase system under two conditions; viz., (1) when the coenzyme 
concentration is insufl5cient to saturate the enzyme completely, pH con¬ 
stant ; (2) when the coenzj’me is above saturation level and the pH is varied. 
In this paper we present theoretical and experimental studies m these two 
cases. 

* The work reported in this paper was aided by grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Cominittee on Research in Endocrinology of the National Research 
Council, and the Ella Sachs Plotz Foundation. 
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Methods 

The coenzjTiie-free enzjTne was prepared from sheep ki(ine 5 "s, according 
to the method of Xegelein and Bromel (4). Xo attempt was made to 
cany the preparation to a high btate of purity, and so the later steps of the 
method were omitted. However, fieedom from coenzjTne was obtained 
as shown by the complete inacthdty of the preparation in the absence of 
added flavin adenine dinucleotide. The preparation wns kept in the dry 
state, and for use wns dissolved in the appropiiate buffer. 

The fla\Tn adenine dinucleotide^ w’as prepared by the method of Warburg 
and Christian (5). Since preparation of high purity FAD is attended 
with large losses, we omitted the later steps of the method. How’ever, our 
preparations ranged from 0.05 to 0.20 in purity. For use the required 
amounts w'ere weighed by a micro balance and dis«!olved in appropriate 
buffer. 

The substrate m all cases was Hoffmann-La Roche dZ-alanine. Since 
the enzyme system has no action upon Z(+)-alanine, all concentrations of 
substrate are expressed in terms of d(—Valanine. 

Determination of Reaction Velocity —^Required amoimts of d(—)-alanine 
and FAD dissolved in buffer at the designated pH were placed in the main 
compartment of a Warburg I'espirator. The side sac contained the oxidase 
preparation dissolved in buffer. The vessels were equilibrated (air as the 
gaseous phase) at 38° until temperatum equilibriiun had been reached. 
The taps were then closed, the enz^^me from the side sac quickly and 
thorou^ly mixed with the contents of the main compartment, and the 
shaking restuned. Readings of the manometer w^ere made at 5, 10, 15, 
and 20 minutes. These readings plotted against time usually gave a 
strai^t line from w^hich the rate of oxygen uptake in micromoles per 
minute per mg. of the oxidase preparation was calculated. 

Calculation of Molecular Concentration of Total FAD —Since the prepara¬ 
tions of FAD used in these experiments were not carried through the final 
steps in the purification as outlined by Warburg and Christian (5), they 
W’ere impure. How’ever, it w’as possible to assay them accurately by 
making use of the data of Warburg and Christian who used preparations 
of FAD of purity 1.0. They found at pH 8.3 (pyrophosphate buffer) 
and 38° in the case of any [)reparation of amino acid oxidase in the presence 
of 0.021 M d(—)-alanine that the velocity of the reaction is a maximum at 
high concentrations of FAD but is half the maximum wrhen the concentra¬ 
tion of FAD is 0.196 y per cc. or 0.25 X 10”* mole per liter. Hence to 
assay a preparation of I^AD, the velocity (T^ of uptake of oxygen is de¬ 
termined imder the above conditions with varying amounts of the fiavin 

* For brevity flavin adenine dinucleotide will be referred to as FAD. 
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preparation. The obser\"ed values of \/Y are plotted against the recip¬ 
rocal of the concentrations of the FAD preparation. The sti-aight line 
obtained gives by extmpolation at 1/(F) = 0 the minimum value of \/V 
(z.e., maximum F)- At that point where l/F is twice the minimum 
(t.e., V = IFmaximum) the tiuc Concentration of the FAD is 0.25 X 10”® 
mole per liter. Comparison with the concentration of impure preparation 
at that point allows of the calculation of its purity. All concentratiom of 
FAD given in this paper are in terms of pure substance calculated from the 
concentration of impure preparation and the determined purity of the FAD 
preparation. 

Case I. Oxidate Incompletely Saturated with FAD or Amino Add, pH 

Constant, and t = S8^ 


Symbols 

1" = velocity of the reaction in micromole of O 2 per minute per mg. of (impure) 
oxidase preparation 

(P) = concentration (mole per liter) of total enzyme 

(p) = " " " " ** protein not combined either with FAD 

or amino acid 

(PF) = concentration (mole per liter) of protein-FAD 
(PPiS) = “ ‘‘ protein-FAD-amino acid complex 

(S) « « « « “ " d(-).amino acid 

(F) * « « « total FAD 

CO « « " « « " free FAD 

Kpps = dissociation constant of protein-FAD-amino acid complex 
Kpf = " " protein-FAD 

hpp 3 = a proportionality constant 

In a system of oxidase, d-amino acid, and FAD, it may be assumed that 
the following dissociation reactions occur. 

PF ^ P + F (1) 

PFS -- PF + S <2) 


Accordingly there may be written the following mass action equations. 

(p)-(/) 


Kpp = 


Kpps 


(PP) 

iPF)-(3) 

(PFS) 


(3) 


(4) 


Furthermore there are also two stoichiometrical equations, 
(P) = (p) + (Pi*0 + (PP5) 

(P) “ (/) 4* (PF) + (PP-S) 


(5) 

( 6 ) 
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By combination of Equations 3,4, and 5 the following e:q>ressbn is derived. 


But it is po«5sible to assume that the velocity of the reaction of the amino 
acid oxidase system (expressed in some convenient terms such as micro¬ 
moles of oxygen per minute per mg. of oxidase preparation) is proportional 
to the concenti-ation of the active component PFS; that is, T" = kpps(PFS), 
Equation 7 then becomes 


JL — t r A a. -KpyA Kpps .Kpf" ! 

r WP)L\ ‘ ® / (-»)(/) J 


(S) 


Experimentally this equation is best investigated by maintaining (S) 
constant and allowing (/' to var>". For ease of reference the equation is 
simplified, (S) being constant, to the form 


Tvhere 


and 



_* ^ Kpps\ 

kp,aiP) V (5) / 

h — ^ Kpps Kpp 

'^kppslP)' (S) 


(9) 

( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


Equation 9 can be tested experimentally, and at constant pH there should 
be found the foUo^ring. (1) At a given value of (fif) a straight line i-ela- 
tion (Equation 9) exists l^etween 1/V and l/Cf). The intercept constant 
is ai and the slope is bi and hence both can be evaluated at the given 
value of (S), (2) Furthermore (Equation 10) the values of ai obtained at 

different values of (S) should Ije a straight line function of 1/(S). (3) Like¬ 
wise (Equation 11) the different values of bi should be a straight line function 
of 1; (S That these expectations are experimentally realized can be seen 
from Figs. 1 to 4. In Figs, 1 and 4 are shown the experimental data obtained 
trith an oxidase preparation at different concentrations of d(—)-alanine 
and at two values of pff. In each case 1/F plotted against !/(/) falls 
with sufficient accuracy about a straight line. The intercept constants 
(oi) and the slopes (6i) are different for each value of (S), as would be 
expected. When the intercept constants (aO are plotted against the values 
of 1/(5), as in Fig. 2, a straight line relation is foxmd. Also when the 
stepes (6i) are plotted as a function of 1/(5), as in Fig. 3, a similar linear 
relation is found. Since these findings are in accord with the anticipations 
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from Equations 9, 10, and 11, it may be concluded that the theon- is in 
substantial agreement with the experimental data. 

Calculation of Dissociation Constants Kpfs and Kppfrom Kinetic Data — 
From Equation 10, it is clear that the intercept constant in Fig. 2 gives 
the value of kppsiP) for the system. Further, the slope, dai/d(l/(S)), is 
Kpps/kpFs(P)- From these two values it is possible to calculate Kpps 
which is found to be 0.0045. According to Equation 4, this is the concen¬ 
tration of d(—)-alanine at which that portion of the total enzyme which is 
combined with FAD is also half combined with the amino acid. According 
to Equation 11 the intercept constant in Fig. 3 should be zero. This 


A 

V 



Fig. 1. Velocity of reaction of amino acid oxidase with df—)-alanine. { = 38®; 
pyrophosphate buffer, pH 7.5; 0.3 mg. of o.xidase preparation in 2.4 cc. of buffer; 
flavin adenine dinucleotide of purity 0,20. 1/T" = reciprocal micromoles of oxygen 
per minute per mg. of oxidase preparation: l/(/) ~ reciprocal mole per liter of free 
FAD; (S) * mole per liter of d(—)-alanine. 

has been found to be approximately so in our experiments. Further, the 
slope, i,e, dbi/d{l/{S)), is KppsKpp/kppsiP). Since kppsiP) and Kpps 
are known from the data on ai versus 1/(8), it is possible to calculate 
KppsKpp and hence Kpp, These are found to be 2.7 X 10"^ and 0.6 X 10"® 
respectively. From Equation 3 it is apparent that w’hen the concentration 
of FAD is equal to Kpp, i,e, = 0,6 X 10”® mole per liter, the enzyme other 
than that combined with the substrate is half combined with the coenzyme. These 
constants are analogous to the Michaelis-Menten constant. But instead of 
indicating the concentration at which the enzyme is half saturated, it is 
easy to show from Equations 3, 4, and 5 that when the concentrations of 
fla\Tn and d(—)-alanine are 0.6 X 10"® and 0.0045 mole per liter respec- 
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Fig. 2 Fig. 3 

Fig. 2. Calculation of equilibrium constants from kinetic dai-a. pH 7.5. ai = 
1,= reciprocal micromoles of oxygen per minute per mg. of (impure) oxidase: 
Ij (S) = reciprocal moles per liter of di — j-alanine. 

Fig. 3. Calculation of equilibrium constants from kinetic data. pH 7.5. hi = 
d(l T") d(l </)) = the slope of the lines o4 Fig. 1 at a given concentration of £?(-)- 
alanine; 1 '< jS^ = reciprocal moles per liter of dt ~ )-alanine. 



Fig- 4. Velocity of reaction of amino acid oxidase with d(—Valanine. t = 38®; 
pyrophosphate buffer at pH S.4; 0.3 mg. of oxidase (impure) preparation in 2.4 cc. 
of buffer; flavin adenine dinucleotide of purity 0.20. l/V « reciprocal micromoles 
of oxygen per minute per mg. of (impure! oxidase preparation; 1'(/) » reciprocal 
mole per liter of free FAD; (/S) — mole per liter of d(—)-alamne. 
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lively, i.c. equal to the respective mass action constanth, Kpr and Kpra, 
there is calculated the following: (p) = (PF) = (PPS) = i(P). That 
is to say, the enzjme is equally distributed among the three forms; viz, 
uncombined enzyme, enzjune combined with FAD, and enzjTne combined 
with en^Tne and substrate. Further, at the concentrations being con¬ 
sidered, Equation 8 gives T” = \kppa{P). But since hpwsiP) is the man- 
mum possible velocity attained when all of the enzjTne exists as PFS, 
i.e. (J) and {S') are very’ lai^e, we have, when S = Kppa and (/) = Kpp, 
r = il'miviman. This rcktion is to be contrasted with the relation 
obtained from the Michaelis-Menten constant in cases of enzjTne sj’stems 
which require no coenzjune. In this case when the substrate concentra¬ 
tion = K (Alichaelis-Menten constant), Y = ^Fmavunum. It is possible 
then bj’ means of two mass action constants, Kppa and Kpp, and one 
stoichiometrical constant, kppaiP), to characterize the kinetic behavior 
of an enzyme which like amino acid oxidase requires a coenzyme in order to 
react 'n’ith its substrate. 

Calevdation of Concentration of Free FAD —^Equation 7, 8, or 9 requires 
that the concentration of free FAD, (f), be known. This can be cal¬ 
culated with sufficient accuracy’ from the known value of the concentration 
of total FAD, (P), in the following way. 

From Equations 4 and 6 

l-l-^®](PPS) (12) 

The approximate concentration of {PFS), the active enzj’me-fla\’in-Bub- 
strate complex, can be calculated from the experimental findings of Nege- 
lein and Bromel (4). At 38°, with a small amount of h^hlj’ purified amino 
acid oxidase together with relatively’ large amounts of FAD and d^-alanine 
in pyrophosphate at pH 8.3, they measured the rate of uptake of oxygen. 
Under these conditions the enzyme would be completely saturated with 
both coenzyme and substrate; that is, would be all PFS. Hence the veloc¬ 
ity would be maximum and would be a measure of the amotmt of enzyme 
in the system. Assuming a molecular weight of 70,(K)0, they estimate 
on the baas of these experiments that 1 gm. mole of en^’me of purity 1 
would cause the uptake at 38° of 20(X) gm. moles of oxy’gen per minute. 
Hence in any similar system the uptake of oxygen in moles per minute 
divided by 2(XK) gives the moles of pure enzyme as {PFS) in the ^mtem. 
In the experiments ^ven here the oxygen uptake (F) has been calculated 
to micromoles per mg. of (impure) oxidase preparation per minute. Since 
0.3 mg. of oxidase preparation in 2.4 cc. was always used, the converrion 


(f) = (F) - liPF) + {PFS)] = (F) 


-[ 
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of the observed F to moles of (JPFS) per liter is ^ven by the conversion 
equation 

0 yc 10“6 1 

‘ o ' ^24 ^ 2000 “ ^ 


From a preliminary plot of the values of 1 / T’ as a function of the reciprocal 
concentration of total FAD (i.e., 1 /(F)) a first approximation of Kpfs 
is made. With this value of Kpps, the values of (PFS) and hence of (/) 
for each value of can be calculated by means of Equations 12 and 13. 
A second approximation (which usually suflSces) of Kpfs, (PFS), and (f) 
can then be similai'ly made. Since in all eases the correction applied to 
(F) to calculate (/) never exceeded 15 per cent of the total, the approxima¬ 
tions used m this calculation result in no serious eiTor in the final calcula¬ 
tions of the constants. 

Relation of KppsKpp to K of Warburg and Christian —^W^arburg and Chris¬ 
tian (5) determined the velocity of uptake of oxj'gen at 38® in a system 
composed of 2.4 cc. of sodium pjTophosphate at pH 8.3, 20 7 of a highly 
purified (purity approximately 0.7) amino acid oxidase, and a preparation 
of 100 per cent pure FAD. From their results they calculated a constant 
which they defined as follows: 

^ protein/r«»* vs — v 

A. sBs c--- = €• - 

proteill(,e5fin<len V 


where c = tbe concentration of total FAD, v = tbe observed velocity, and 
I'a — the mnyiimiTn velocity when c is verj' lai^e. Transformation of this 
equation algebraically gives 


1 ^ 

0 vg vb e 


(14, a) 


This equation has the same form as Equation 8 except that the concentra¬ 
tion of total FAD (c) is given instead of the concentration of the free flavin 
(f). By the method of indeterminate coeflScients the two equations (Xos. 
8 and 14, a) give 

Vs e kprafJP) ( 5 )(/) ’ 

TVarburg and Christian, u^g the concentration of total flavin, calculated 
X to be 0.196 y per cc. or 0.25 X 10“® mole per liter. More correctly, 
however, Warburg and Christian’s equation should contain (/), the con¬ 
centration of free FAD, rather than (c), the concentration of totcA FAD; 

e == (/). Furthermore, vs is the maximum velocity when (S) = 0.021 
and (f) is very large, but kprs{P) is the maximum velocity when both 
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(S) and (/) are veiy large. However, the^c valuer do not differ greatly 
and as a sufficient approximation we take Ve = kpp^{P). Then Equation 
14, b becomes 

KpFsKpF = (S)K (14, c) 

We have recalculated Warburg and Christian’s data using the values of 
(f) calculated by the method previously described. We obtain K = 



Pig. 5 Fig. 6 


Fig. 5. Calculation of equilibrium constants from kinetic data. pH 8.4. ai = 
1/V„ = reciprocal micromoles of oxygen per minute per mg. of (impure) oxidase; 
l/(iS) = reciprocal moles per liter of d(—)-alanine. 

Fig. 6. Calculation of equilibiium constants from kinetic data. pH 8.4. h ~ 
d{X/V)/d(l/{f)) — the slope of the lines of Fig. 4 at a given concentration of di —)- 
alanine; l/(^ = reciprocal moles per liter of d(—)-alanine. 


Table I 

Mass Action Constants of the System Amino Acid Oxidase^ Flavin Adenine 
Dinucleotide, d{—)~Alanine Calculated from Kinetic Data 



0.14 X 10“® mole per liter. It is to be noted that this value is considerably 
different from the value of K = 0.25 X 10"® calculated with c, the total 
FAD concentration. For the value of (S) — 0.021 m this gives, by Equa¬ 
tion 14, c, KpFsKpF = 3.0 X 10"® mole per liter. This is to be compared 
with our own value at pH 8.4 calculated from the data (Figs. 5 and 6) 
giving the variations of 1/V with !/(/) at varying values of 1/(5), and 
the variations of (h and bi with 1/(5). The value of KpfsKpf obtained is 
2.5 X 10"®; f.e., in substantial agreement with the value calculated from 
Warburg and Christian’s data. 
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It is to be noted that the constant used bj'" Wairbui^ and Christian is 
strictly not a mass action constant, since it cocutains a concentration 
term (S). 

The complete data are summarized in Table 1. 

Case II. Effect of Varying pH When Oxidase Js Co npletely Saturated with 

FAD (i.e. (f) Very Large) and Substrate Conce&tntion (8) Is Less Than 

Saturation Value 

Terminology 

(P) = total concentration of oxidase, Huole^ per liter 
(PFZ=) = concentration of oxidase-flavin co»aipound as zwitter ion, 
moles per liter 

(PFZS^) = concentration of corresponding e on pound of zwitter ion with 
d(—)-alanine, moles per liter 

(PFA") = concentration of ionized oxidase -flairin compound, moles per 
liter 

iPFAS”) = concentration of corresponding ion aed compound with d(—)~ 
alanine, moles per liter 
KpF 2 s^ EpFAfi, Kae = dissociation constants 
kpfgg, kpjaa — velocity constants 

When the concentration of FAD is many tiiaes the value of Kpp all of 
the oxidase is combined with the FAD. But if is less than the satura¬ 
tion value, part of the oxidase-FAD complex will be combined with sub¬ 
strate and part not. In addition, if the effect o f piH is to be evaluated, it 
is necessary to assume that the respective en^m«e components will exist 
(on the alkaline side of the isoelectric point) in jpairt as zwitter ions and in 
part as protein anions. Then the concentratio» of total enzjTne is given 
by the equation 

(P) * (PFZ^) 4- (PFZS=) -4- (PFA-l ^ (PFAS-) (15) 

Under these conditions it is possible to assume tlaifc the following equilibria 
exist. 


Heaction MaaBau:tioiii relation 


PFZS-^ = PFZ^ A S 

(PFZ-) <«D ^ 

iFFZS*) 

(16) 

PFAS^ - PFA- + S 


(17) 


In order to evaluate the effect of changing piH upon the kinetics of the 
oxidation of the amino acid it is necessary^ t«o assume that the various 
forms of the enzjmie are in equilibrium with h.jdLrogen ions. Only one mass 
action relation need be set up, however, and forr thus purpose we choose the 
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active fonn of the oxidase-flavin-substrate compound; viz., PFZff^ = 
PFAS~ + H*, for which the mass action equation is 


(PFAS-)iIP) 

(.PFZS=) 



( 18 ) 


The combination of Equations 15, 16, 17, and 18 give 

But it is known that the over-all velocity of the oxidative reaction varies 
with pH and it may be assumed that this is owing to the fact that the 
“active” forms PFZS^ and PFAST, which change with pH, have different 
velocitj’ constants. We may therefore equate the total velocity a.s follows: 

y = kpf„{PFZS-=) + kpf„{PFAS-) <W) 

Eliminating (PFAST) from this equation by means of Equation 18, we 
obtain 

hpfu + ^ J (PFZS*) (21) 

I 

finally, the combination of Equations 19 and 21 may be put into the 
form most convenient for calculatjon with the elimination of (PfZ/S*); 
vn.. 



Kac + (H-) 

WP) (H+j 


+ KpFZS 


i^PFZS 1 
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It will be shown that the experimental data are in conformity with the 
expectations from Equations 23, 24, and 25. The method of calculating 
the constants involved in these equations will be illustrated. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparations of amino acid oxidase (0.3 mg. in 2.4 cc. of buffer) were 
mixed with sufficiently large amounts of FAD to assure saturation. At 
constant pH but with five to six diffei-ent concentrations of d(—)-alanine 
the velocity of oxidation of the amino acid as measured by the rate of 



Fig. 7 Fig. 8 

Fig. 7. Velocity of oxidation of d(— )-alanine by amino acid oxidase fully saturated 
with flavin adenine dinucleotide at pH 6.5. l/V = reciprocal micromoles of oxygen 
per minute per mg. of (impure) oxidase preparation; l/(S) = reciprocal moles per 
liter of c?(—'^-alanine. 

Fig. 8. Velocity of oxidation of d(—)-alanine by amino acid oxidase fully saturated 
with flavin adenine dinucleotide. pH 9.0. l/V = reciprocal micromoles of o^’gen 
per minute per mg. of (impure) oxidase preparation; 1/(8) = reciprocal moles per 
liter of )-alanine. 

oxj-gen uptake was determined at 38® as described before. The results 
were calculated as micromoles of per mg. of oxidase preparation 

per minute. These obseiwations were repeated over selected values of 
pH ranging from 6.5 to 9.0. 

Twro typical individual experiments are shown in Figs. 7 and 8 at pH 6.5 
and 9.0 respectively. As anticipated from Equation 23, there was found 
a straight line relation between 1/T and 1 /(S) in each case. 

From the straight line it is possible to calculate aa, the value of the 
intercept constant (when 1 /(S) = 0 ), and also 62 , the slope of the line. 
Altogether eight such experiments w'ere done, each with five to six dif¬ 
ferent values of d(—)-alanine. In all cases similar linear relations wrere 
found between 1/Y and 1 /{S). 
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The values of l/a 2 and 62 calculated from these lines are plotted in Pigs. 
9 and 10 respectively over the pH range 0.5 to 9.0. It vill be wshown, in 
each case, that the form of the curve is that anticipated from the theory. 


zo-r 


pH 

Fig. 9. Calculation of equilibrium constants of amino acid oxidase-davin adenine 
dinudeotide and d(>-)-alanine at vaiying pH from kinetic data. The points are 
experimentally determined from the intercept constants of the relation 1/F — 
02 + Q>z/iS)) at varying pH. The curve is theoretically calculated (see the text). 

llaz= reciprocal micromoles of oxygen per minute per mg. of oxidase prepara¬ 
tion. 





Fig. 10. Calculation of equilibrium constants of amino acid oxidase-flavin adenine 
dinucleotide and d(—)-alanine at varying pH from kinetic data. The points are 
experimentally determined from the slopes of the equation 1/F = a> -j- (hs/C^S)) at 
varying pH. The curve is theoretically calculated (see the text). 

Calculations of Constants of Equation gS from Values of 02 and 62 cd Vary¬ 
ing pH —^This can be accomplished by the use of familiar mathematical 
devices using Equations 24 and 25, as follows: 
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1. From Equation 24 when (H ) is verj' large with respect to Kae and 
(Av«/ J-'pjs,)Kee, we obtain 

- = (28) 

02 

We would expect then that 1 would approach a limiting minimum 
value as the pH'*' is decreased. This is found to be the case, as Fig. 9 
shows. Hence kpfss(P) can be evaluated from the experimental data. 

2. WTien tH"") is ver\’ small with respect to the same constants, we have 

- = (27) 

O 2 


Like-wise we would expect a limiting maximum value of 1 aj as the pH~ 
is increased. This is also (Fig. 9) found to be the case. Similarly, then 
kpjatiP) can be evaluated. 

3. Differentiating Equation 24 with respect to pH, we obtain 


-a) 

d pH 


2.3[i>/„ P) - kpf„(.P)\K„ 


(28) 


It is easj' to show that this function is a maximiun when (H"") = Kae. 
At that pH~ where (H't = Kae this equation becomes 


'(i) 

dpH 


tAV«(i’) - *p/«(J*)l 


(28,0) 


4. In a similar fashion, when (H ) is large with respect to 
(Kppas KppzsWae and (!>/« f^pfee)Kae, Equation 25 becomes 


Kptza 

kpfaaiP) 


(29) 


We would expect bs to approach a limiting maximum value as pH is 
decreased. This expectation wras not fully realized experimentally (1%. 
10), because it was not possible to work at a sufficiently acid pH to reach 
the maximum. A sufficient appro^dmation, however, can be established. 

5. When (H"^) is small with respect to the same constants 


bi 


Kppab 

kpfatiP) 


(30) 


Again a limiting minimum value of ht at high pH*" should be found. 
Experimentally this was realized, as Fig. 10 shows. 
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6. Likewise by differentiating ba respect to pH there is found 


dpH \kpfaa(.P) 


Kpfzs y 

kpfzaiP) J 


(H-) 

_ kpfzs _ 


^31) 


It is easy to show that this function is a maximum when (H"") = 
ikpfas/kp/„)Kae • The function then becomes 


dbj _ 2.3 r Kppas __ Kppzs "1 
<fpll " 4 L&p/«(P) kpfzziP)] 


At the middle range of pH of Pigs. 9 and 10, where the slopes are essen¬ 
tially constant, the values can be applied to the respective Equations 
28, a and 31, a. 


Table II 


Mass Action Constants for Amino Acid Oxidase Calculated from Kinetic Data at 

Varying pH 



From L versus pH 
at 

Frmn bs versus pH 

kzfss(P) = 0.39*. 



knfasCP) = 2.3*. 



kpftis/ kpif ZS • 

5.9 



0.0087 

0.0092 

7.82 

Kppi3 


pKzc . 

7.90 



* "So physicochemical significance except in the ratio. 


We therefore have six independent equations, viz. Equation 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, and 31, containing five imknowns, viz, kpf„{P)^ kpfa,{P)^ Kppza , 
KpFAs , and Kae . There are also ^ experimentally determined quanti¬ 
ties; viz., four intercept constants and two slopes. It is therefore theo¬ 
retically and practically possible to evaluate all of the unknown constants 
and indeed one may be evaluated twice. 

In practice it is easy, in view’ of the above relations, to calculate by two 
or three approximations constants which best fit the experimental data. 
The values selected are given in Table II- U^g these values, we calcu¬ 
lated the full lines shown in Rgs. 9 and 10. We regard the fit of the theo¬ 
retical line with the experimental points to be sufficiently good to warrant 
the conclusion that the hypotheses upon which the theorj" is'based form a 
reasonable explanation of the kinetics of amino acid oxidase fully saturated 
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■with FAD on the oxidation of d(—)-alanine at varying concentrations and 
varting pH from 6.5 to 9.0. 

Significance of Constants, the Enzyme Being Completely Saturated with 
Coenzyme —^The constants kpfaijP) and Ava»(F) contain a concentration 
term; therefore they have no particular physicochemical significance. The 
ratio of the t-wo values, i.e. kp/a,/k,fa, however, gives the ratio of the 
velocity constants of the tw’o forms of active enzjTne; riz.,PFZS and 
PFA S. ThL« ratio is 5.9 and indicates that the ionized form of the oxidase, 
PFAS~ is about 6 times as effective in oxidizing d(— i-alanine as the 
zwitter ion form. The value of pKoc indicates that the oxidase maj* be 
resided as an acid with pK = 7.9. Two independent calculations of 
pKa« are dio'wn in Table II; one from the change of 1 as values with pH 
and the other from the change of bi with pH. The agreement of these 
two values is good. The values of Kpfai: and Kpfzs are not agnificantly 
different and show that at a concentration of 0.009 m of d; — Valanine both 
ionized protein and the zwitter ion foi-m are half combined ■R'ith substrate. 
These last thi^ee constants define the system and in a manner similar to the 
discussion of the significance of the fiavin mass action constants it is easy 
to see from Equations 15, 16, 17, and IS, at pH 7.9 andd(—)-alanine = 
0.009 M, that (PFZ*) = (PFZS^) = fPFA") = (PPA5") = i(P); i.e., 
the oxidase is equally dhided among the four forms. Further from Equa¬ 
tion 20, T’' = ^[kpfu\P) + kpf„(,P)]; i.e., the velocity is one-fourth of the 
sum of the maximum velocity (b^ pH) and the minimum velocity (low 
pH). 


DISCUSSIOX 

In Case I, namely that of an omdidng enzjTne which requires the pres¬ 
ence of a coenzyme for its activitj', when both the coen^-me and substrate 
concentrations are less than the saturation values, the enzyme may be 
conddered to east in an equilibrium state with both coenzyme and sub¬ 
strate. On the basis of the mass action equations resulting from this 
assumption, the concentration of the active complex, enzyme-coenzjTne- 
substrate, can be expressed in terms of etiuilibrium constants and the 
velocity of the reaction. Hence from multiple measurements of velocity, 
-when both substrate and coenzjune concentrations are varied, it is posdble 
to calculate the equilibrium constants involved. 

It ■was fotmd experimentally, in the case of d-amino acid oxidase, FAD, 
and d(—}-alanine, that the equation derived expresses -with excdlent 
fidelity the velocity of the reaction with wide variations of both substrate 
and cQenz 3 rine. 

In Case II, in ■which the coenzyme is above its saturation level, but the 
substrate ccmceatration is -raiied below its saturation le\’el, the effect of 
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pH upon the velocity of oxidation of the substrate can be e\’aluated by 
assuming that the enzjTne-coenzj-me-substrate complex exists in two 
forms; viz., zwitter ion and anion. The equilibria of the wrious forms of 
the enzjTne can then be expressed in temis of equilibrium and velocity 
constants, hydrogen ion concentration, and the velocity of the reaction. 
A.S in Case I, the equilibrium constants can be calculated from multiple 
measurements of the velocity of the reaction with varjing substrate and 
hydrogen ion concentrations. The experimental values obtained for the 
velocity of oxidation of d(—)-alanine over a wide range of pH and substrate 
concentiation are represented with reasonably good accuracy by the equa¬ 
tion developed from the hypothesis. The experimental fact that Kprzs and 
Kppjls are found to be equal has interesting significance. Its meanii^ is 
that (Equations 16 and 17) the aflfedty of the substrate for the zwitter ion 
form of the enzyme-fla^-in compound is the same as for the anion form. 
We may therefore designate these mass action constants by the same 
ssj-mbol; i.e., by Kps = Kppzs = Kpfas ■ It becomes appar^t then, since 
the Kppzb/Kppas = 1, that the acid dissociation constant of the enz^ine- 
fla\-in complex, in distinction to that of the enzyme-flavin-substrate com¬ 
plex, i.e. K'ae — (PFA~)(JI^)'(jPFZ"^), is (from Equations 16,17, and 18) 

„ _ (PFAS-)CEn 
“ Kpfas (PFZS^) “ “ 


In other words, the acid dissociation of the enzjTne-flaAin complex is the 
same whether or not it is combined with substrate. Hence no distinction 
between the two forms with respect to the equilibrium with hydrogen ions 
need be made. 

Furthermore, the equality of Kpfzs and Kpfas leads to an illuminating 
simplification of Equation 22. For by simple algebraic transformation 
we obtain 


1 _ • K„ -f (H") • r M 

y icpfu(.p) tfpfiu |_ (5) J 


(32) 


The relation of this equation to the customary ^lichaelis-Menten form 
is shown by conddeiing the development of the Michaelis-jMenten equation; 
viz., at any g^ven and constant pH (the enzyme being completely saturated 
with coenzyme) the dissociation of the enzyme-substrate is given by 
{PF)(S)/(PFS) = K„ ; whereas the stoichiometrical forms of the enzyme 
are ^ven by (P) — (PF) -f- (PFS). From these two equations we obtain 
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But, as before, the velocity of the reaction is proportional to the active fonn 
of the enzjTne; i.€., T’ = k{PFS). But the maxunum velocity (i.e. when 
(»S) is very large) at the given pH is proportional to the total enzjme; i.e., 
= k(,P). WTience 

r TW.V (S)/ 


Comparison of this form of the [Xlichaelis-^Menteii equation with Equation 
32 shows at once that 


£-«) 




kpfas 


Kae - 


Kac - (H") 


^ 33 ) 


Also Kps = Am • 

This relation signifies that at an\’' given pH the customary' IMichaelis- 
ilenten equation (Xo. 33) is a special case of the more general equation 
(Xo. 32). The maximum velocity obseived at any given pH is a function 
of the acid dissociation constant of the enz\’me, the velocity constants of 
the zwitter ion and anion form of the enzjTne, and the hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration. The IMichaelis-lMenten constant is, as would be anticipated, 
the dissociation constant of the enssyme-substrate complex. 

The theoretical treatment of the effect of changing pH in Case I, i.e. 
when both coenz\Tne and substrate are less than the saturation values, 
can also be accomplished along the same lines as that used in Case II. 
Hmvever, the difficulties in performing the experiments over a sufficiently 
wide range of pH resulted only in partial success in testing the theory". 

In Equation 24, 1/02 = is the velocity of the reaction when (S) 

is veiy large and hence is the maximum velocity at that pH, Three possible 
types of enzymes are conceivable, each gi^ing variants in the beha^dor of 
this velocity with respect to pH. These types are apparent from a con¬ 
sideration of Equation 28 which can also be derived directly from 
Equation 33; viz, (I) The anion form of the enzjme-substrate com¬ 
plex is catalytically more active than the zwitter ion form; i,e,, 
kpfas > kpfss, Then is a minimum at low pH, a maximum at 

hi^ pH, and follows a cun'-e of intermediate values similar to that in 
Fig. 9. (2) The zwitter ion is the more active form; i,e,, kp/aa < kp/ss . 
Then, conversely, is a minimum at high pH and a maximum at low 
pH. (3) There is no difference in the actmty of the two forms; i.e., kp/aa = 
kpfza . In that case, pH has no effect upon r( 5 «*) - Whether all these 
forms exist in reality remains to be seen. 

Finally, it must be remembered that pH may affect by ionization the 
forms of the substrate and hence its equilibrium with the forms of the en- 
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z\Tne. In that case, the theoretical treatment becomes more complex. 
In the case of the oxidation of d(—)-alanine by d-amino acid oxidase, this 
plays no r61e except at pH values greater than 9.0. Hence this factor has 
been omitted in the discussions here. 

SUMMARY 

1. The velocity of the oxidation of d(—)-alanine in the presence of 
d-amino acid oxidase and fla\dn adenine dinucleotide was determined under 
varjdng conditions. 

2. A series of determinations was carried out at constant pH and con¬ 
stant substrate concentration, but varying fla\in adenine dinucleotide 
concentrations, but all less than saturation concentration. A theoretical 
equation was formulated on the basis of simple assumptions expressing the 
velocity in terms of equilibrium constants. The experimental data were 
found to be in substantial agreement with the theory, and from the kinetic 
data the equilibrium constants were calculated. 

3. A second series of determinations was carried out in which the fla\'in 
adenine dinucleotide was in sufficient excess to saturate the enzyme. 
Data were obtained over a wide range of substrate concentration and pH. 
In this case, also, on the basis of simple assumptions the velocity of oxida¬ 
tion was expressed theoretically as a function of equilibrium constants 
including the acid dissociation constant of the enzyme. The experi¬ 
mental results were in agreement with the predictions of the theory". 
Hence the equilibria constants in this case could be calculated from the 
kinetic data. 

4. The theory and experimental data permit an extension of the ilichae- 
lis-Menten concept of enzjme action to include the equilibria invohdng 
enzjme, coenzjme, substrate, and hydrogen ions. 
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Adenosine triphosphate (ATP) is important in cellular economy because 
it possesses the ability to store within its structure the energy which is made 
available by the processes of anaerobic (1) as w’ell as aerobic metabolism 
(2-5). So far as is now’’ known, no other compound is able to react directly 
vdth these glycoHiic and respiratoix processes and to ci-pture the energy 
w’hich these processes release. 

There is also considerable evidence that one of the prime functions of 
ATP is the activation of the substrates of glycolysis. This is done in a 
number of wajn. By means of the enzyme hexokinase (6, 7), glucose is 
converted to glucose-6-phosphate by means of the phosphate energj" of 
ATP. The conversion of glueose-6-phosphate to fructose diphosphate like¬ 
wise requires the ATP system for its completion (1). Furthermore, two 
steps in glycolysis require inorganic phosphate, which becomes esterified, 
and two require adenylic acid as a phosphate acceptor (1). Both inorganic 
phosphate and adenylic acid are products of the breakdown of ATP. 

Although it might be thought that the ATP system exists for the sole 
puipose of activating the processes of gl 5 xoli’sis and respiration, this view 
was weakened considerably by the work of Colowick, Kalckar, and Cori (4), 
in which it was shown that the complete combustion of 1 mole of glucose 
led to the esterification of 10 moles of inorganic phosphate in excess of that 
required to activate the glucose. These authors expressed the view that in 
the normal cell this esterified phosphate must be diverted to a variety of 
other cellular fimctions, instead of accumulating as hexose diphosphate. 
One might assiune a pHori that since glycolysis and re^iration had been 
shown to be coupled with phosphate esterification the energy of the ATP 
molecule must be usable for all forms of metabolic work. In the case of 
muscle such an assumption seems no longer necessary, since strong evidence 
has come from several laboratories indicating that myosin, the contractile 
element of muscle, is either identical with adenosinetriphosphatase or is 
intimately bound to it (8-10). Adenosinetriphosphatase catalyzes the 
following reaction. 

(1) Adenosine frzphosphate —> adenosine diphosphate + HsPOi + ca. 10,000 calories 


* This work was aided by the Jonathan Bowman Fund for Cancer Research. 
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This reaction is so exergonic (Coryell terminologj" (11)) that it is for all 
practical purposes irreversible, and it is probable that adenosinetriphos- 
phatase has nothing to do with the reversal of the reaction. In the intact 
muscle cell the energy is used to do muscular w’ork; that is, the shortening 
of the myoan fiber is somehow associated with the release of inorganic 
phosphate from ATP. In a solution of myosin, no muscular work is 
performed; yet ATP can be split to yield ADP and inorganic phosphate 
(10). We assumed that if ATP is the source of energy for the metabolic 
w’ork which other tissues perform, these tissues shoiild also contain an 
adenosinetriphosphatase w^hose ATP-splitting function could be measured 
in the absence of the specific function of the tissue involved. 

The present paper demonstrates that other tissues in addition to muscle 
contain adenosinetriphosphatase, and presents a method for the quantita¬ 
tive estimation of this enzyme, based on the principle of diluting tissue 
homogenates and measuring their acthity in the presence of an excess of 
substrate and cofactois, as has been done previously in this laboratory 
(12-15), Since the stmthesis of ATP is largely derived from the action of 
the respiratory enzymes, we are including this paper in the series on respira¬ 
tory enzyme assays. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Method 


After study of the optimum concentration of each of the components of 
this enzyme system the following assay method w’as developed, in which 
the quantity of adenosinetriphosphatase determines the velocity of the 
liberation of inorganic phosphorus from ATP. To small test-tubes (10 X 
50 mm.) are added 0.15 ml. of 0.05 m diethyl barbiturate buffer (pH 7.4), 
0.05 ml. of 0.04 m CaCb, and 0.15 ml. of 0.013 m ATP neutralized to pH 7.4. 
Enough distilled water is added so that the final volume is 0.65 ml. after the 
tissue is added. The final volume is small in order to decrease the quantity 
of substrate necessan' for each determination. Pipettes of 0.1 and 0.2 ml. 
capacity, graduated in hundredths, and having the tips drawn out to a thin 
walled capillar\’, are used to measure the reagents. The tissue homo¬ 
genates are freshly prepared by homogenizing the tissues in cold distilled 
w-ater. A10 per cent homogenate is usually prepared and diluted to 1 per 
cent with cold distilled w^ater for use, thus facilitating the addition of 1 or 
2 mg. of tissue to the reaction mixture, w’hich is placed in the thermostat a 
few minutes before the tissue addition. After addition of the tissue, the 
samples are incubated at 37° for 15 minutes. At the end of the incubation 
period the reaction is stopped by the addition of 0.1 ml. of 50 per cent 
trichloroacetic acid. The mixture is centrifuged at 3000 r.p.m. for 10 
minutes and 0.3 ml. of the supernatant is carefully removed for analysis:. 
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The inorganic phosphoius liberated from ATP is measured in a Cenco 
photoelectric spectrophotometer by the method of Fiske and Subbarow 
(16), a final volume of 3 ml. being used. An Evelyn colorimeter may be 
used if 0.6 ml. of supernatant in a final volume of 6.0 ml. is employed. The 
inorganic phosphorus in the tissue homogenates and in the ATP is always 
determined and subtracted from the inorganic phosphorus value obtained 
for the incubation mixture. Instead of determining the acthity on dupli¬ 
cate tissue samples of the same weight, we always use different concentra¬ 
tions of tissue. Therefore in every determination there is assurance that 
the phosphate liberated is proportional to the adenosinetriphosphatase 
acthuty. The quantity of adenosinetriphosphatase which will liberate 1 7 
of inorganic phosphorus from ATP in 16 minutes at 37® is called 1 adenosine¬ 
triphosphatase unit. The values are expressed as the number of units of 
adenosinetriphosphatase per mg. of fresh tissue. Parallel determinations 
are also carried out without calcium added. When no calcium is added, 
the amount of phosphorus liberated from ATP is partly dependent upon 
the amount of calcium in the tissue homogenate. Such a determination, 
therefore, gives an indication of the amount of tissue calcium which is in 
combination with adenosinetriphosphatase. 

Comments on Method 

Two requirements which should be fulfilled in any enzyme assay method 
in which rate measurements are used as the index of enzyme concentration 
are the following, (a) that the rate of the reaction is linear during the time 
of incubation and ( 6 ) that the rate is directly proportional to the amount 
of enzyme present in the test system. That the method outlined above 
meets those requirements is demonstrated in Kgs. 1 and 2 . 1 mg. each 
(wet weight) of brain, kidney, skeletal muscle, and liver tissue was used in 
the experiments reported in Kg, 1, which shows that the hj^'drolysis of ATP 
was proportional to the time of incubation over a period of 30 minutes in the 
case of skeletal muscle, kidney, and liver. With brain tissue (Cun^e D) the 
hydrolysis was proportional to the time of incubation for only the first 20 
minutes. This decrease in activity after 20 minutes incubation in the case 
of brain tissue cannot be ascribed to a deficiency of substrate or coenzjTne, 
« 5 ince a linear relationship between time and rate was obtained with other 
tissues in w’hich the enzyme concentration was greater. It appears that 
some substance liberated^ during incubation of brain tissue inhibits the 
actmty of adenosinetripho^hatase. This substance may be the same as 
the inhibitor of glycolysis in brain extracts, which has been studied by 
Geiger (17, 18) and Ochoa (7). The amount of ATP split by the various 
tissue homogenates varied directly with the incubatipn time for at least 15 
minutes, which was chosen as the standard time for the assay. 

That the test “system meets the second requirement is demonstrated in 
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Fig. 2. The effect of varjing the quantity of tissue was tested on four 
tissues by means of the method described except that the ATP solution was 
0.01 M instead of 0.013 m. F^. 2 shows that the rate was proportional to the 
tissue concentration for 3 mg. or less of tissue. 0.5 and 1 mg. samples of 
tissue are used in the assay of tissues in which the activity per mg. is more 
than 10 adenosinetriphosphatase units. In tissues in which the activity 
was less than 10 units 1 and 2 mg. of tissue are used for the determination. 
The decrease in actmty with 6 mg. of tissue was shown to be due to a lack of 
sufficient substrate, since when the substrate concentration was doubled 
(Curve C) the activity of liver tissue was proportional to the tksue con- 



Fig. 1. Tlie effect of different incubation times on the hydrolysis of ATP. Rat 
tissues homogenized in cold distilled water were used as the source of the enzyme. 
Curve A skeletal muscle. Curve B kidney. Curve C liver. Curve D brain. 

Fig. 2. The hydrolysis of ATP with different quantities of tissue. Curve A skele¬ 
tal muscle. Curve B kidney, C urvo C liver. Curve D brain, Curve C' liver as in Curve 
C except that 0.15 ml. of 6.02 m ATP was used instead of 0.01 m .ATP, Curve E liver 
without calcium added to the te«r system, showing that calcium molarity limits the 
velocity of the reaction. 

centration even when 6 mg. of tissue were used. That skeletal muscle does 
not show this substrate deficiency as rapidly as liver, brain, or kidney is 
probably due to the verj- high quantitj' of myokinase which it contains 
il9,201. This enzj'me has been shown to “dismute” 2 moles of ADP to 1 
mole of ATP and 1 mole of adenylic acid, which would have the net effect 
of increasing the ATP concentration. 

As shown in Fig. 2, when calcium was not ^ded to the adenosinetri¬ 
phosphatase system, a dilution effect (.12,13) results. Under these condi¬ 
tions the quantity of tissue calciiun which is in combination with adenosine¬ 
triphosphatase limits the actmty of the system. In the deteamination 
without calcium (Cun’e E), activity is not directly proportional to the 
tissue concentration because the calcium molarit}' is the main factor which 
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determines the rate of reaction and t^hen submaximal quantities of calcium 
are pre'^ent the rate is the resultant of two variables and a dilution effect 
results. 

Buffers and pH Optimum —^In studying the adenosinetriphosphatase of 
skeletal muscle Bailey (10) used a 0.1 m potassium chloride-glycine buffer 
at pH 9.1. He found that a bicarbonate buffer was unsatisfactorj^ due to 
reaction with the calcium to form insoluble calcium carbonate, thus reduc¬ 
ing the effective molarity of the activator. A 0.05 m barbiturate buffer 
prepared by neutralizing 0.1 m sodium diethyl barbiturate to pH 7.4 with 
0.1 M HCl was found to be satisfactory’ in our work. It seemed desirable to 
use a pH of 7.4, because that is more nearly physiological and the activity 



Fig. 3. The optimum pH for adenosinetriphosphatase activity’. Liver tissue was 
used. Curve A 0.05 m diethyl barbiturate (veronal) buffer (final molarity 0.012), 
Curve B 0.1 m KCl-glycine buffer (final molarity 0.023). 

Fig. 4. Effect of calcium, magnesium, and manganese on the hydrolysis of ATP. 
A liver homogenate was used as the source of the enzyme. Ions were added as the 
chlorides. Concentration in moles per liter. 

of other phosphatases is at a minimum according to the studies of Wood¬ 
ard (21) on acid and alkaline phosphatases and of Gomori (22) on hexose- 
diphosphatase. If the reaction were carried out at a different pH, the ester 
phosphatases might attack adenylic acid. Fig. 3 shows the actmty' of liver 
adenosinetriphosphatase vdih barbiturate buffers and potassium chloride- 
glycine buffers of different hydrogen ion concentrations. A pH of 9.0 was 
found to be optimum with the activity decreasing rapidly above pH 9.0 
and slowly at a pH below 9.0. A potassium chloride-gjycine buffer gave the 
same type of activity curve but is not as good a buffer at pH 7.4. No sig¬ 
nificance is attached to the difference in actmt 3 ' with the two buffers, since 
a different rat liver was used for each curve and the results in both cases are 
within the range usually found for liver. 
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Optimum Substrate Concentration —ATP was prepared by the method of 
Iseedham (9) with the magnesium anesthesia treatment described by 
DuBois et aL (23). The barium salt was carried through the mercury 
precipitation procedure a second time to reduce to a minimum the amount 
of inorganic phosphorus in the final preparation. The barium salt was 
converted to the sodium salt with sodium sulfate before use. In studying 
the concentration of substrate necessary we foimd that a final concentration 
of 0.005 M ATP was necessarj' for maximum activity of 1 mg. of liver over a 
period of 60 minutes. How’ever, with a 15 minute incubation period a final 
molarity of 0.003 m ATP is ^^atL^faetorj', as is proved in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Effect of Calcium^ J^Iagnesium, and Manganese —^Bailey ^10) show’ed that 
calcium is the specific activator for the adenosinetriphosphatase of skeletal 
muscle, that manganese activated to a lesser extent, and that magne«=!ium 
produced only a slight activation. Lyubimova and Pevsner J24; reported 
that magnesium inhibits adenosinetriphosphatase of skeletal muscle. It 
w’a«5 of interest, therefore, to determine the effect of different concentrations 
of these three ions on the adenosinetriphosphata'=5e activity of liver tissue. 

1 mg. of liver w’as used as in the test system described above. The quan¬ 
tities of the other constituents of the test 2 > 3 ’stem remained constant except 
the concentration of the activating ion. The effects of these three ions are 
shown in Fig. 4. A final concentration of 7.7 X 10”^ m calcium was the 
low'est concentration w*hich would give maximum activation. With mag¬ 
nesium the maximum activation was obtained with 1.5 X 10~® m but with 
concentrations above 2.4 X 10”^ m the activity" was greath- inhibited. Cal¬ 
cium in similar high concentrations produced no decrease in acthit 5 ". The 
effect of the manganese was similar to that of magnesium, producing ac¬ 
tivation in concentrations up to 3.9 X 10"^ m. The data show' that calcium 
and magnesium have different effects on the acthitj' of adenosinetri¬ 
phosphatase- In the case of calcium the data suggest that calcium ac¬ 
tivate^ the priman' reaction < ATP to ADP + H 3 PO 4 ) and that subsequent 
reactions ai'e quantitativeh' too small to reveal an inhibiting action of 
calcium on ester phosphatase. In the case of magnesium, it seems possible 
that the activation of the m\'okinase (20) and adenj'lic acid phosphatase 
overshadow's the inhibition of the adenosinetriphosphatase at those con¬ 
centrations at w'hich maximum phosphate is split off. At still higher con¬ 
centration^ of magnesium, the inhibition of adenosinetriphosphatase (24) 
might be sufficient to decrease the amoimt of adenjdic acid available for 
dephosphorylation, and in ttiis case less inorganic phosphate would be 
found (see Fig. 4). 

Specificity of Adenosinetriphosphatase —^Attempts (10) to demonstmte a 
specific' adenosinetriphosphatase in liver tissue have been unsuccessful. 
Jacobsen (25) studied the dephosphorylation of ATP and his wwk provides 
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some evidence for the existence of a specific phosphatase for this hydrolysis. 
Barrenscheen and Lang f26) also stated that theiu is a specific enzyme for 
the dephoi^horjdation in liver tissue. Sahtoh (27) reported that the 
complete dephosphorylation of ATP occurs by the combined action of a 
pjTophosphatase and a phosphomonoesterase, the latter being somewhat 
specific. Bailey (10) compared the adenosinetriphosphatase activity of 
liver tissue with that of muscle tissue with calcium as the activator. Al¬ 
though a calcium-activated dephosphor\dation of ATP occurred with the 
liver preparation, it was not as definite as was obtained with muscle adeno¬ 
sinetriphosphatase. Bailey, therefore, concluded that liver did not contain 
the same adenosinetriphosphatase as muscle tissue. The difference which 
he obtained was probablj' due to the different treatment of liver and muscle 
tissue in the preparation of the enzyme as well as to a difference in concen¬ 
tration of the enzyme in the two tissues. 

Table I 

Specificity of Adenosinetriphosphatase 
The final substrate molarity was 0.003 in each case. 


Substrate 

1 

\ 


Calcium added 

No calcium added 


units 

units 

ATP. 

12.6 

2.5 

Adenylic acid. I 

1 

1.8 

Hexose diphosphate.' 

1 3.5 

3.5 

/3-Glvcerophosphate.i 

1 0.2 

' 0.2 


J. Needham et ah (28) have studied the rate of hydrolj^is of several 
phosphorus esters by pure adenosinetriphosphatase from muscle. The}' 
found that the enz^une catalyzed the liberation of inorganic phosphorus 
from ATP much faster than from any other compound tested. D. RI. 
Needham (9) found that the enzjTne could not attack hexose diphosphate 
or a-glycerophosphate. It was, therefore, of interest to substitute some or¬ 
ganic phosphorus compounds in the test system which we used for determin¬ 
ing adenosinetriphosphatase activity. A liver homogenate was used as the 
source of the enzyme. ATP, hexose diphosphate, adenylic acid, and 
i3-gh'cerophosphate were tested. Table I shows the comparative rates of 
hydrolysis of the four compounds under identical conditions. The results 
clearly indicate that ATP is the only one of these compounds whose de¬ 
phosphorylation is significantly activated by calcium. The recent report 
(22) that there is a specific hexosedipho^hatase in animal tissues lends sup¬ 
port to the probability that phosphatases have specific substrates. 

Application of Method —^The method which has been described for de- 
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termination of the quantity of adenosinetriphosphatase in animal tissues 
has been applied to a number of normal tissues. Table II gives the adeno- 
sinetriphosphatase acthity of normal rat tissues. The values given are the 
average from five normal rats which all weighed between 250 and 300 gm. 
and received a normal diet. The results from individual rats did not differ 
from the mean by more than 15 per cent. The hi^ adenosinetriphos- 
phatase content of lung tissue was of particular interest when compared 
with the concentration of some of the aerobic enz 3 mes in lung tissue. 
Cytochrome c (29), succinic dehydrogenase, and c 3 H»chrome oxidase (15) 
have been shown to be lower in lung tissue than in other normal tissues. 

‘ Table II 

Adenosinetriphosphatase Activity of Normal Sat Tissties 
The results are expressed in ATP units; i.e., micrograms of inorganic phosphate 
split off per mg. of fresh tissue per 15 minutes. 


Tissue 

Calcium added 

No calcium added 

Cardiac muscle.I 

27.3 

4.8 

Skeletal ** . 

23.3 

12.5 

Lunjc. 

21.8 

3.0 

Ividney. 

20.3 

3.5 

Submaxillary gland. 

16.4 

3.6 

Spleen. 

13.0 

1.4 

Liver. 

12.9 

3.9 

Pancreas. 

11.5 

1.5 

Smooth muscle. 

S.2 

1.9 

Brain. 

7.0 

2.4 




DISCUSSION 

The presence of a calcium-activated adenosinetiiphosphatase in various 
normal tissues raises the question as to the foim and functions of the enzyme 
in these tissues. Recent investigations (8-10) have shown that in the case 
of muscle the enz 3 me activity could not be separated from that of myosin, 
which suggested that this protein and adenosinetriphosphatase are identical. 
The experiments reported above show that the adenosinetriphosphatases of 
tissues other than skeletal muscle exhibit the same catcdytie properties as 
that from ^eletaJ muscle; namely, the hydrolysis of ATP in the presence of 
calcium ions. Howevex’, it is obvious that if this reaction is coupled to the 
function of the tissue, as we have e\my reason to assume, the functional 
component of the enzyme must vary from tissue to tissue, or the adenosine- 
tripho^hatase must be intimately boxmd to various types of functional 
proteins in the various specialized tissues. 

Althou^ in the test systemss used in this study the breakdown of ATP 
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yields inorganic phosphate directly, it is possible that in vivo there is an in¬ 
termediate step involved, or that the phosphate ia merely transferred to 
some other R protein with the phosphate bond energy falling to the ester 
level as Lipmann has indicated ((30) pp. 126-127). How^ever, it seems cer¬ 
tain that the phosphate eventuallj'reaches theinorganic level ((30) Fig. 1). 
Whether the ATP energy is used directly or indirectly, it seems reasonable 
to use the myosin analogy for the present and assume that the lytic action of 
the adenosinetriphosphatase can be measured in the absence of the specific 
functions of the various tissues. The experiments reported in this paper do 
not test the validity of this assumption and therefore leave the question 
open.^ Other experiments w^hich do have a bearing on the problem will be 
reported elsewhere. 

If the activity of the adenosinetriphosphatase sj'stem is closely associated 
w’ith the performance of the specific functions of tissues and organs, one 
might expect that only part of the enzyme is activated at those times when a 
particular tissue is not working at its maximum capacity. The very fact 
that both ATP and adenosinetriphosphatase are present in tissues raises the 
question of how this system is controlled. The adenosinetriphosphatase 
determinations in tissues wdth and without added calcium suggest that the 
quantity of calcium combined with adenosinetriphosphatase at any one time 
determines the activity of the system. The primary effect of a stimulus 
may be to make calcium available for the activation of adenosinetriphos¬ 
phatase (10). Indeed, Heilbrunn has advanced a theory, without reference 
to any particular enzyme system, that the stimulation of cells in general 
results in the release of calcium which then produces a tissue response. 
Evidence that acetylcholine increases adenosinetriphosphatase activity has 
been reported by DuBois and Potter (31), and the evidence suggested that 
the effect might bo mediated by calcium. The linking of physiological 
stimuli wdth the regulation of the rate of glycolysis and the perfoimance of 
w'ork may well be controlled by the activation of the adenosinetriphospha¬ 
tase system, since the rale of glycolysis and respiration is influenced by the 
availability of inorganic phosphate and adenylic acid (1, 32). Studies on 
the activation and inhibition of the adenosinetriphosphatase system by 
compounds of known physiological importance should therefore be of con- 

1 Lipmann’s suggestion ((30) p. 149) that “Pyrophosphatase operates rather like 
an outlet for the adenylic acid system to adjust the flow of '-^ph in case of overproduc¬ 
tion, much in the manner of a valve” is probably no longer tenable in view' of the 
subsequent work on myosin, and should therefore not be construed to indicate that 
the enzyme measured in our w'ork is unrelated to function. As a matter of fact, 
Lipmann further stated, “In cyclic processes of utilization, we think that to know how 
inorganic phosphate is recovered would frequently imply knowing the mechanism 
because complete utilization of the potential energy in ~ph converts it necessarily 
into inorganic phosphate.” 
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siderable interest in connection with the specific biochemical action of 
these compounds. 


SUMMARY 

1. A method for the determination of adenosinetriphosphatase in animal 
tissues was developed in which dilute tissue homogenates are used. 

2. It was shown that in the test system which was developed the rate of 
the reaction is linear during the time of incubation and that the rate is 
directly proportional to the amount of enzyme present in the test system. 

3. The adenosinetriphosphatase activity of ten tissues from normal rats 
was determined, and it was shown that calcium activation occurred in 
each case. 

4. The effect of calcium, magnesium, and manganese on this system 
was determined. 

5. When hexose diphosphate, i3-glycerophosphate, or adenylic acid was 
substituted in the test system for ATP, it was found that ATP was the only 
compound whose hydrolysis was activated by calcium ions, and that the 
hydrolysis of the other compounds was very slight under the conditions 
employed. 
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AMIDE METABOLISM IN ETIOLATED SEEDLINGS 

I. ASPARAGINE AND GLUTAMINE FORMATION IN LUPINUS 
ANGUSTIFOLIUS, VICIA ATROPURPUREA, AND 
CUCURBITA PEPO 

Bt HUBERT BRADFORD VICKERY and GEORGE W. PUCHER 

{From the Biochemical Laboratory of the Connecticut Agricultural Ex^periment Station^ 

New Haven) 

(Received for publication, July 19, 1943) 

The extensive literature on the amide metabolism of seedlings, and 
especially the classical work of Schulze and of his pupils, was thoroughly 
reviewed and discussed by Chibnall in 1939 (1). It has been established 
that during the early stages of growth, whether in darkness or in light, the 
seed protein undergoes digestion, presumably to amino acids, and that a 
greater or smaller proportion of the nitrogen of the amino acids is subse¬ 
quently found, chiefly in the rapidly growing sprout, in the form of one 
or both of the amides asparagine and glutamine. At a later stage, with 
plants grown under normal conditions, these substances furnish nitrogen for 
the synthesis of proteins in the cells of the developing plant. 

It was held by Schulze (2) that the first stage in the conversion of amino 
acids to amides is an oxidation reaction whereby ammonia is produced. 
Ammonia then combines with suitable non-nitrogenous compounds, prob¬ 
ably derived from the carbohydrates, to give one or both of the amides. 
Reasons have been advanced by several investigators (1, 3, 4) for the as¬ 
sumption that the specific precursors of asparagine and glutamine are 
respectively oxalacetic and a-ketoglutaric acids which arise as inter¬ 
mediary products in carbohydrate metabolism. However, next to nothing 
has been established regarding the enz 3 une mechanisms whereby these 
various transformations are brought about in the plant, and the details of 
the chemical reactions and the sequence in which they occur are still sub¬ 
jects for speculation and debate. 

In the present paper, data are presented to illustrate some of the chemical 
changes that take place when the seeds of three species of plants are allowed 
to sprout in darkness under conditions of high humidity. Lupinus angusti- 
folitts, a blue lupine, was selected as representative of a group of plants 
known to possess an unusually intense asparagine metabolism (S). This 
particular species of lupine has the additional advantage of being available 
from an American-grown crop.^ Vida atropiirpurca (purple vetch) was 

^ Seeds of Lupinus angustijoliujs grown in Florida, which had a germination rate of 
about 94 per cent, were obtained through the courtesy of Mr. C. W. Baker of F. H. 
Woodruff and Sons, Inc., Milford, Connecticut. The germination rate of this species 
appears to be seriously affected by improper conditions of storage. 
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likewise selected because of its availability in this country and also because 
it represents a species with a moderately intense asparagine metabolism. 
Furthermore, it is one of the vetches the seeds of which germinate well 
without special treatment. The two varieties of Cucurhita pepo (summer 
squash) were selected as representative of species known to possess a mod¬ 
erately intense glutamine metabolism (6). Attention is drawn to the 
possibility of the practical application of the present results to the prepara¬ 
tion both of asparagine and of glutamine, at least on the laboratory scale. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of Etiolated Seedlings —^The technique of growing the seed¬ 
lings described by Vickery, Pucher, and Deuber (7) was modified to permit 
the removal of indmdual samples from time to time. The seeds were 
germinated in wire mesh baskets 22 cm. in diameter and 20 cm. deep, 
supported about 2 cm. above shallow pans so adjusted that about 1 cm. of 
water would accumulate in them. The baskets were arranged in two layers 
in a dark cabinet, and water was supplied through spray nozzles* centrally 
placed just above the tops of the baskets at each level. Each basket con¬ 
tained 125 gm. of seeds evenly spread on the bottom. All equipment 
must be scrupulously clean and should be sterilized before use. 

Water at a temperature of 20-24® was supplied to the nozzles con¬ 
tinuously xmtil germination was well established, and thereafter during the 
night. Single baskets were removed at mter\"als and the seedlings, with¬ 
out discarding the testa tissue, were prepared for analysis by being rapidly 
dried in a ventilated oven in a current of air at 80® and subsequently ground 
to a fine powder in a Wiley mill. 

Analytical Methods—Ammmia and the amides w^ere determined as de¬ 
scribed in earlier papers from this laboratory (8, 9), asparagine and glut¬ 
amine nitrogen being taken as twice the respective amide nitrogen. TT’a^cr- 
soluble nitrogen was determined in hot w’^ater e.xtracts of the dried tissue. 
The solutions were cooled and treated with an excess of trichloroacetic acid 
in order to remove soluble protein, and the precipitate was centrifuged off 
and thoroughly washed, nitrogen being determined in the combined solu¬ 
tion and W'ashings. Protein nitrogen was arbitrarily taken as the difference 
between the total nitrogen and the water-soluble nitrogen. The “crude 
dry weight” represents the weight of the dried, unground tissues, the small 
percentage of analytically determinable winter present being ignored. 

Results with Lupinus angustifolius —^Table I shows the data obtained by 
the analysis of the etiolated seedlings of Lupinus angustifolius. The rapid 
loss of organic solids by respiration is well shown by the data for the dry 

* Self-cleaning spray nozzle No 291, manufactured by the Detroit Lubricating 
Company, Detroit, was found satisfactory. 
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weight of the tissues, while the constancy of the total nitrogen during the 
first 12 days indicates that no significant volatilization of ammonia nor 
leaching of soluble nitrogenous components took place. However, the 
observations at 14 and 16 days show a marked loss of nitrogen from the 
seedlings. This correlates in time with the precipitous drop in asparagine 
content and an equally sudden rise in the quantity of ammonia present. 

Table I 

Composition of Seedlings of Lupinus angusiifolius Sprouted in Darkness with Liberal 
Supply of Tap Water, hut without Nuiriaii Salts 


Figures not otherwise designated represent gm. per 100 gm. of seed. 


Days. 

0 

2 

6 

10 

12 

14 

i 16 

Fresh weight. 

100 

319 

722 


1120 


960 

Crude dry weight .. 
pH of extracts of dried 

93 

85.7 

81.7 

74.9 

71.6 

66.6 

52.2 

tissue. 

5.64 

5.49 

5.13 


5.23 

5.82 

6.42 

Total N . 

5.00 

5.12 j 


4.95 

4.84 

4.22 

2.64 

Water-soluble N 

1.03 

1.42 

2.96 

3.78 

3.86 

3.18 

(3.96) 

1.88 

(4.24) 

Protein N . 

3.97 

3.70 


1.17 

0.98 

1.04 

0.76 

Ammonia N. 

0.023 



0.047 

0.089 

0.32 

(1.10) 

0.53 

(2.89) 

Glutamine . 

0.000 




0.022 

0.000 

0.000 

Asparagine " . 

Determined soluble 

0.04 

m 


1.96 

2.20 

1.64 

0.31 

N. 

Undetermined soluble 

0.063 

0.311 

1.413 

2.109 

2.311 

1.96 

(2.74) 

0.84 

(3.20) 

N. 

Asparagine N, % soL 

0.97 

1.11 

1.55 

1.67 

1.55 

1.22 

1.04 

uhle N . 

Glutamine N, % sol¬ 

3.88 

20.4 

43.9 

51.9 

57.0 

51.6 

(41.4) 

16.5 

(7.3) 

uble N . 

Ammonia N, % sol¬ 

0.00 


2.9 

2.7 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

uble N . 

2.2 

1.5 1 

i 

0.91 

1,2 

2.3 

10.2 

(27.8) 

28.0 

(68.1) 


The tissues at 12 da^^s were turgid and healthy and had accumulated a 
strikingly high proportion of asparagine, but 2 days later the plants had 
undergone an obvious internal collapse. Careful examination failed to 
reveal the presence of fungi or microorganisms® which could account for the 
sudden change, and it is therefore inferred that exhaustion of some tissue 

® Wc are deeply indebted to Dr. J. G. Horsfall of the Department of Plant Pathol¬ 
ogy at this Station for these examinations. 
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component or components took place which resulted in an alteration in 
the general course of the metabolism. The phenomenon has not hitherto 
been encountered in this laboratory and no record of a similar beha^dor 
lias been found in the literature.^ For example, Merlis (5), working with 
the same species, but with seeds of European origin, w'as able to prolong 
the culture for 18 days with continuous increase in asparagine, and Lugg 
and Weller (11), w'orking in Australia, record a high asparagine content 
after 14 days. Nevertheless repeated experiments showed that, with the 
samples of seeds of this species from both 1942 and 1943 crops that we have 
studied, more or less intense decomposition of asparagine invariably began 
after about 12 days of culture. 

The seedlings har\'ested after 14 and 16 days smelled of ammonia and, 
before being dried, jdelded a strongly alkaline water extract. The excess 
of ammonia disappeared during the drrtng, how’ever, and onl}'' a moderate 
effect upon the pH of the wnter extracts of the drj" tissue w'as apparent. 
The data in Table I for these two samples have been calculated from the 
direct analyses of the dried material. For certain items calculations have 
also been made on the assumption that the nitrogen lost represents am¬ 
monia volatilized during the drying operation. The figures thus obtained, 
enclosed in parentheses, doubtless represent a closer approximation to the 
composition of the plants than do the others. 

The transformation of protein into water-soluble components and the 
rapid accumulation of asparagine are clearly illustrated. At the expira¬ 
tion of 12 days, thi-ee-quartera of the protein, as measured by the insoluble 
nitrogen, had disappeared and the equivalent of about 75 per cent of this 
nitrogen had been transformed into asparagine. The observations agree 
vdth those of Merlis fairly closely and are characteristic of the behanor 
of other species of lupine studied by Schulze, Prianischnikow, and others 
(see (1)). 

The proportion of glutamine produced in this species is of a much smaller 
order of magnitude than that of asparagine.® The maximum concentration 

* A partial analogy is to be found, however, in the behavior of the ammonia in 
tobacco leaves subjected to culture in darkness (10;. Under these circumstances 
synthesis of asparagine proceeded at a relatively constant rate; the ammonia on the 
other hand remained at a low level for from 3 to 4 days and then suddenly began to 
accumulate much as in the present case, although there was no coincident effect upon 
the rate of asparagine synthesis. 

® From the present data it is impossible to determine w'hether the glutamine was 
produced by a synthetic process analogous to that which gave rise to the asparagine, 
or whether the small amount of glutamine observed was liberated directly from the 
digested protein. The fact that glutamine was detectable only during the period 
when protein hydrolysis was proceeding at a maximum rate suggests, however, that 
the second alternative must be seriously considered. In this connection see Chib- 
nall ((1) pp. 58-62). 
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was reached at 8 days (not shown in Table I) and amounted to only 3.1 
per cent of the soluble nitrogen. Subsequently the glutamine diminished, 
and at 12 days only a trace remained; none could be detected in the 14 and 
16 day samples. 

If Schulze’s hypothesis with respect to the inteiinediai*y function of am¬ 
monia be granted, the synthesis of asparagine clearly took place with high 
eflSciency, since only a small amount of ammonia had accumulated as such 
even at the end of 12 days. It would seem obvious, however, that, as soon 
as active asparagine synthesis ceased, ammonia increased rapidly at the 

Table II 

Composition, of Seedlings of Vida atropurpurea Sprouted in Darkness with Liberal 
Supply of Tap Water, but without Nutrient Salts 


Figures not otherwise designated represent gm. per 100 gm. of seed. 


Days.. . .. 

0 

4 


16 

10 

22 

26 

Fresh weight. 

100 

386 

609 

m 

972 

994 

1048 

Crude dry weight 

95.0 

84.8 

79.8 

71.0 

67.0 

65.0 

59.4 

Total N. 

4.23 

4.20 

4.38 

4.12 

4.17 

4.09 

3.80 

Water-soluble N . .. 

0.82 

1.22 

2.28 

2.6S 

2.75 

2.74 

2.61 

Protein N. 

3.41 

2.98 

2.10 

1.44 

1.42 

1.35 

1.19 

Ammonia N. 

0.013 

0.004 

O.OOS 

0.015 

0.025 

0.061 

0.097 

Glutamine". 

0.086 

0.118 

0.140 

0.150 

0.200 

0.176 

0.112 

Asparagine “ . 

0.108 

0.074 

0.512 

1.05 

1.09 

1.07 

1.02 

Determined soluble 
N. 

0.207 

0.196 

0.660 

1.22 

1.32 

1.30 

1.23 

Undetermined soluble 
N. 

0.61 

1.02 

1.62 

1.46 

1.43 

1.44 

1.38 

Asparagine N, % soZ- 
uhle N . 

13.2 

6.06 

22.5 

39.3 

39.0 

38.9 

39.2 

Glutamine N, % sol¬ 
uble N . 

10.5 

9.7 

6.1 

5,6 

7.3 

6.4 

4.3 

Ammonia N, % sol¬ 
uble N . 

l.C 

0.33 

0.35 

0.56 

0.91 

2.23 

3.71 


expense of the asparagine already present. The general picture is that of 
a series of interconvertible substances in a quantitatively steady state with 
respect to one another, the apparent equilibrium point being disturbed 
after the expiration of 12 days by the exhaustion of some component es¬ 
sential to the continued synthesis of asparagine. It is hoped that more 
detailed chemical examination will throw some light on the nature of this 
component. 

Results with Vida atropurpurea —^Table II shows data obtained with 
seedlings of the purple vetch. As in the lupine experiment, the steady 
loss of organic solids through respiration is well shown, but the data for 
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total nitrogen are somewhat less satisfactorily constant, presumably owing 
to variation between individual samples. Because of this it cannot be 
certain that loss of nitrogen occurred during the drying of the 26 day sam¬ 
ple, although this seems probable. The ammonia nitrogen at no time 
approached the concentration noted in lupine seedlings of the same age, 
and was low even at the end of the experiment. 

Vetch seedlings in general produce smaller relative proportions of aspar¬ 
agine than lupines (12) under otherwise similar conditions. From the 
metabolic point of view, the most significant feature of the present data is 
that the asparagine content of the tissues reached a maximum in from 
16 to 19 days, which was maintained at a nearly constant level until the 
end. The contrast with the blue lupine seedlings is marked, and the be- 
ha^dor likewise differs from that of white lupine seedlings (7) in w'hich as¬ 
paragine accumulation continued, though at a gradually diminishing rate, 
for 30 days. Furthermore this type of behavior is not necessarily char¬ 
acteristic of vetch species in general, since unpublished data obtained in 
this laboratory by Dr. C. G. Deuber indicate that, in seedlings of Vida 
viUosa, asparagine synthesis continued at an almost undiminished rate until 
the termination of the experiment at 20 days. Accordingly, generalization 
with respect to the rate and extent of asparagine synthesis in seedlings of 
different plant species is scarcely justified at the present time. 

The course of the behavior of the glutamine in the purple vetch seedlings 
likewise differs from that in the blue lupines. There was an appreciable 
quantity in the original seeds of a substance which responded to the analyt¬ 
ical method for glutamine, and this slowly increased by approximately 100 
per cent of itself, reaching a maximum at 19 days and thereafter decreasing. 
There is little suggestion of the occurrence, as Avas noted w'ith the blue lu¬ 
pines, of an intense oxidation which destroyed all of the glutamine and 
likewise attacked the asparagine, although the gradual accumulation of 
ammonia towards the end of the culture period may be interpreted as an 
indication that oxidation reactions were beginning to assume dominance. 

Results with Cvcurbita pepo —^Table III shows the data from two experi¬ 
ments with different varieties of Cucurhita pepo seedlings. The general 
picture of loss of organic solids and protein and increase in amides and am¬ 
monia is similar to that for the lupine and vetch species shown in Tables 
I and II. The rate of disappearance of the protein was less than in the 
case of the lupines and resembled that of the vetches. However, synthesis 
of amides took place upon a definitely smaller scale. Whereas in the vetch 
seedlings the equivalent of somewhat more than 60 per cent of that part of 
the protein nitrogen which underwent digestion was ultimately converted 
to asparagine, in the squash seedlings the equivalent of only from a quarter 
to one-third of the nitrogen of the digested protein was foimd in the form 
of glutamine and asparagine. 
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The most striking difference is, however, in the relative proportions of 
the two amides produced. In the squash plants, glutamine was present 
at the end in a concentration more than double that of the asparagine. At 
first glance it would appear that the evidence for a synthetic process 
whereby glutamine is produced is conclusive, and for the case of the Ridnns 
communis seedlings considered by Chibnall ((1) p. 61), in which the rel¬ 
ative proportion of glutamine present at the end of the culture was con¬ 
siderably higher than in the present case, there is indeed little doubt. How¬ 
ever, at the end of 21 days of culture of the squash seedlings, some 3.3 gm. 

Table III 

Composition of Seedlings of Two Varieties of Cucurhita pepo Sprouted in Darkness with 
Liberal Supply of Tap Water, hut without Nutrient Salts 


Figures not otherwise designated represent gm. per 100 gm. of seed. 


Variety... . .... 

Connecticut straight neck 


Prolific 


Days . 

0 

12 

19 

0 

16 

21 

Fresh weight. 

100 

1294 

1620 

100 

1192 

1530 

Crude dry weight. 

95.S 

83.4 

75.2 

95.4 


75.0 

Total N . 

5.25 

4.79 

4.76 

5.66 


5.25 

Water-soluble N. 

0.41 

1.84 

2.60 

0.46 


2.66 

Protein N . 

4.84 

2.95 

2.16 

5.20 

3.13 

2.59 

Ammonia N . 

0.002 

0.067 

0.184 

0.003 

0.069 

0.100 

Glutamine “. 

0.012 

0.228 

0.498 

0.006 

0.320 

0.642 

Asparagine “. 

0.040 

0.116 

0.242 

0.012 

0.126 

0.262 

Determined soluble N .. 

0.054 

0.461 

0.924 

0.051 

0.515 

1.00 

Undetermined soluble 
N. 

0.36 

1.38 

1.68 

0.41 

1.47 

1.66 

Asparagine N, % soluble 
N . 

9.86 

9.0 

9.3 

9.1 

6.3 

9.S 

Glutamine N, % soluble 
N . 

2.0 

12.4 

19.2 

1.4 

16.1 

24.1 

Ammonia N, % soluble 
K . 

0.5 

3.6 

7.1 

0.6 

3.5 

3.7 


of glutamine had been formed at the expense of about 16 gm. of protein, 
an apparent yield of 20 per cent. Osborne and Clapp (13) were able to 
isolate only 12.4 per cent of glutamic acid from the globulin of an allied 
species of squash, but there is ample reason today (14) to assume that these 
early analytical values may have been considerably too low, and it must 
furtiher be remembered that the ciystallizable globulin does not represent 
the entire protein content of the seeds. Thus the present experiment does 
not provide completely xmequivocal evidence for glutamine synthesis. On 
the other hand, if all of the glutamine present arose directly from the pro¬ 
tein, not only must it be assumed that the proteins of these seeds are un¬ 
usually rich in glutamic acid combined in the protein as the respective 
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amide, but it is further implied that the glutamine, once liberated, played 
no further r61e in the metabolic processes. This is contrary to the evidence 
provided hy the lupme experiment for the presence in seedling tissues of 
oxidative mechanisms capable of destroying both glutamine and asparagine. 
The vrei^t of evidence is thus in favor of the viev* that a part at least of 
the glutamine in the squadi seedlings arose as the result of synthetic proc¬ 
esses in which ammonia derived from the oxidation of protein decomposi¬ 
tion products played a part. This interpretation is in line with infer¬ 
ences drawn from the case of glutamine synthesis in beet root tissue from 
plants subjected to culture in the presence of ammonium salts (15). 

The present experiments with squash seedlings suggest that this organ¬ 
ism may have interest in connection with the laboratorv" preparation of 
glutamiae. The concentration of glutamine m terms of dn^- weight of the 
tissues of the seedlings cultured for 21 days was 4.4 per cent. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, isolation in pure form involves separation by fractional 


Table IV 

Preparation of Asparagine from Seedlings of Lupinus angustifolius 


1 

1 

Weight of seeds ' Age of seedlings 

1 

Fresh -weight | 

1 Asparagine hydrate per 100 gm. 

1 seeds 

Purity of 
asparagine nitro> 
gen analysis 


1 

1 By analysis t 

By isolation 

gm. 

days 1 

kg. 

gm. 1 

gm. 

per cent 

1651 

12 1 

18.4 

10.8 

8.7 

99.6 


1 15 1 

21.1 

3.9 1 

2.8 

93.5 


crj'stallimtion from the asparagine likewise present, as well as from a com¬ 
plex mixtiue of other substances. Although this is by no means impossible, 
an instance in which it was attempted (16) suggests that the conditions 
under w^hich the crystallization is carried out wdll require careful study 
before satisfactory yields may be expected. 

Preparation of Asparagine from Lupinus angustifolius Seedlings —In 
order to confirm the impression gained from the experiment the data of 
which are shown in Table I, two larger scale cultures were carried out Avith 
the object of testing the usefulness of L. angustifolius seedlings for aspar¬ 
agine preparation on the laboratorj’^ scale. In one of these, tissue from 1651 
gm. of seeds w^as harv’ested at 12 da 3 "s, when maximum concentration of 
asparagine was anticipated. In the second, in w^hich 2000 gm. of seed were 
used, the culture time was extended to 15 days in order to stud^-^ the effect 
of the spontaneous decomposition of the asparagine. The essential data 
from these experiments are shown in Table IV; the technique emploj^ed w'-as 
identical with that recently described (7) save that the crops of crude as¬ 
paragine were washed with ice-cold 25 per cent alcohol instead of with ice 
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water. The figure for the yield from the first experiment includes only 
the first crop material after one recrj'stallization. An additional 1.2 per 
cent was secured from the mother liquors after concentration or, in all, 
91.6 per cent of the asparagine indicated by indirect anatysis of the extract. 
The jdeld of pure material was thus somewhat less than that pre\’iously ob¬ 
tained from Lupinus dlbus seeds (7), but is materially greater than was 
obtained from soy beans, the onlj' seed of American origin other than L. 
angvLsUfoUvis that has been studied in this connection. Furthermore, ance 
onlj’-12 days of culture time are required as against 20 dasrs for a similar 
yield from white lupine seedlings, there are manifest advantages in using 
L. angusHfoUiis seeds for asparagine preparation. 

The result of the second experiment illustrates the failure that must be 
anticipated if culture of this species is allowed to proceed too long. Not 
only was the yield depressed so much as to make isolation haidly worth 
while, but the asparagine obtained W'as impure and it was found impossible 
effectively to improve its quality by further recry'stallization or even by 
treatment in solution with lead acetate. 

Preparation of Aepartic Acid from Asparagine 

Asparagine derived from etiolated seedlings provides by far the most 
readily available source of aspartic acid. The only method described in 
the literature which appears to give good yields is that su^ested by SchM 
(17). A brief examination of his procedure has accordingly been made. 

The method consists essentially in hy'drolysis of asparagine in the pres¬ 
ence of 2 moles of hydrochloric acid; 1 mole of ammonium hydroxide is 
then added and the aspartic acid is allowed to crystallize in the cold. 
Schiff observed that the concentration of ammonimn chloride in the aqueous 
solution from which the aspartic acid is separated must not exceed 12 per 
cent if a hi^ yield is to be obtained. In the present work it has beea found 
that the yield is improved by the addition of alcohol and also by readjust¬ 
ment of the reaction after this addition to the approxlinate isodiectric 
pomt of aspartic acid (pH 3.0). Strict adherence to details has been found 
essential to obtain reproducible resulte. 

As an example, the following may be given: 20 gm. of a^aiagine hydrate 
were dissolved in 78 ml. of 3.5 x hydrochloric acid (a slight excess over 2 
moles) and the solution was boiled under a reflux condenser for 3 hours, 
cooled, and 39 ml. of 3.5 n anunonirun hydroxide, followed by 2 volumes of 
95 per c^t alcohol, were added. To the suspeomon of aspartic acid which 
precipitated at once, a few drops of bromophenol blue indicator solution 
were added and then 3.5 k hydrochloric acid drop by drop until the color 
changed to ydlow; from 1.5 to 2.5 ml. are ordinarily required. After bting 
chilled ovemi^t, the solution was filtered, the aspartic acid was wa^ed 
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vdih cold 50 per cent alcohol until a fe^y drops of wash fluid gave only a 
trace of color with Xessler’s solution, and the crystals were dried at 105°. 
The small quantity of ammonium salt that still remains can be removed by 
recrystallization from boiling water in which the acid is soluble to the extent 
of nearly 7 per cent, "whereas the solubility at 0° is about 0.2 per cent (18). 

Table V shows the data from a series of experiments of which the first 
illustrates Schiff’s original procedure, the second the effect of the addition 
of 1 volume of alcohol, and the remainder the effect of the addition of 2 
volumes of alcohol followed by adjustment of the reaction. 

For these last experiments, asparagine of 95.5 per cent initial purity ob¬ 
tained as second crop material from seedling tissue extracts was employed. 
The corrected jdeld figures are calculated upon the assumption that the 
contaminant in this impure asparagine was non-nitrogenous. The con¬ 
stancy of the composition of the aspartic acid (theory, 10.52 per cent of 


Table V 


Preparation of Aspartic Acid from Asparagine by Schiffs Method 


Conditions for separation of aspartic acid 

Aspartic acid as isolated 

Aspartic acid corrected 
for ammonium chloride 

Yield j 

Anunonium 

1 chloride | 

1 

^ X content 

Yield 

Calculated 
N content 


Per cent 

per cenl 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

From water 

90 3 

0.36 

10.62 

89.9 

10.52 

** " -j- 1 volume alcohol 

93.3 

0.30 

10.59 

92.9 

10.51 

“ -f 2 volumes “ 

99.4 

0.19 

10.57 

99.2 

10.52 

with adjustment of pH 

101.3 

1.00 

10.74 

100.3 

10.47 


99.2 1 

0.34 

10.56 

98.9 

10.47 


100.4 1 

0.40 

10.61 

100.0 

10.50 


nitrogen), after correction for its separately determined ammonium chloride 
content, is evidence that the impurity was satisfactorily removed. 

SUMMARY 

Seedlings of Lupinus angustifolius, after having been sprouted in dark¬ 
ness without nutrient salts for 12 days, accumulated asparagine in the 
tissues to the extent of about 11 per cent of the original weight of the seeds. 
The asparagine content thereafter dropped rapidly to a low level with the 
simultaneous production of ammonia. Invasion of the 3 ’oung plants by 
microorganisms could not be demonstrated, and the observations are 
therefore interpreted as evidence for a suddenly initiated alteration in the 
course of the metabolism owing to the exhaustion of non-nitrogenous com¬ 
ponents essential for the synthesis of asparagine. Nevertheless it is shown 
that the American-grown variety of tins species can be satisfactorily used 
for the laboratory preparation of asparagine. 
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Seedlings of Vida atropurpurea, under similar conditions, reached a 
maximal content of asparagine in from 16 to 19 days, which was maintained 
with little further change for 7 days longer. At the highest, however, the 
yield was only a little more than 5 per cent of the original weight of the 
seeds. This species is therefore less satisfactory for asparagine preparation 
than the blue lupine. Glutamine was present in the seedlings of both of 
these species but only in negligible quantities. 

Seedlings of Cucurbita pepo behave quite differently from those of the 
lupine and vetch in that glutamine is produced to the extent of somewhat 
more than 3 per cent of the original %veight of the seed in 21 days. Aspar¬ 
agine synthesis likewise takes place but in an amount only about half that 
of the glutamine. The use of this readily available material for the prep¬ 
aration of glutamine on a laboratory scale is therefore an imdting pos¬ 
sibility. 

The details of Schiff ^s procedure for the preparation of aspartic acid from 
asparagine have been studied and conditions which give essentially quan¬ 
titative yields are described. 
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THE EFFECT OF ANOXIA ON THE METABOLIS^^I OF LIVER 
SLICES FROM FED AND FASTED RATS** 
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General Hospital, Boston) 

(Received for publication, July 20, 1943) 

With regard to the oxj^gen uptake of slices of liver, Beecher and Craig 
(2) found no difference between cats in profound hemorrhagic shock and 
controls. In rats in hemorrhagic shock that had been fasted for 24 hours, 
Engel, Winton, and Long (3) observed changes in blood chemistrj" and im- 
published work in their laboratory showed a sharp depression in oxygen 
uptake by surviving liver slices. They reported these results as e\’idence 
of a decrease in hepatic function resulting from anoxia. In these two 
studies on liver slices from animals in shock the cats had been fed on a high 
protein diet, the rats on a high carbohydrate diet. Mirsky, Rosenbaum, 
Stein, and Wertheimer (6) and Newburger and Brown (7) found that the 
liver glycogen of rats on a high carbohydrate diet was minimal after 24 
hours of fasting, whereas there was little decrease in liver glycogen in fast¬ 
ing w'hen the previous diet had been high in protein. The difference be¬ 
tween our results and those obtained m Dr. Long’s laboratory need not 
necessarily be due to diet. Nevertheless, the effect of a 24 hour fast on the 
ability of the metabolism of liver slices to recover from anoxia seemed worth 
investigatmg brieflj^ The liver tissue w’as subjected to anoxia in vitro; 
thus an 3 " complicating factors associated with shock were avoided. 

Method 

Adult male and female rats of Wistar strain were emploj^ed. Pre\dously 
they had been used for breedmg purposes for some time and discarded. 
The diet, Purina dog chow, had a 67 per cent carbohj^drate content. Four¬ 
teen rats were dhuded at random into two groups of seven. One gi’oup had 
access to food until sacrificed. From the second group, food was withheld 
for 24 hours. After the rats had been sacrificed, the livers from both 
groups were treated in the same waj", as follows: Slices w’^ere cut into 
Ringer-phosphate-glucose medium at about 25°. The medium was made 
up to contain NaCl 0.118 m, KCl 0,0024 m, CaClo 0.0017 m, ^MgCh 0.00066 

* Aided by a grant from the Milton Fund of Harvard University to Henry K. 
Beecher. 

t Present address, Department of Physiology, New York University College of 
Medicine, New York. 
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M, NaH 2 P 04 0.003 m, Na 2 HP 04 0.017 m, and glucose 2 mg. per cc., at pH 
7.4. Slices from each liver were distributed among three conical War¬ 
burg vessels containing 2.0 cc. of medium and 0.1 cc. of 20 per cent XaOH 
in the inset. About 20 mg. (final dry weight) of tissue were placed in each 
vessel. Within 15 minutes after sacrifice the vessels were placed in a bath 
at 38® and shaken at 120 cycles per minute. Vessel 1 was filled with oxy¬ 
gen, and Vessels 2 and 3 with nitrogen containing 0.6 per cent oxygen; gas 
was passed through the vessels for 5 minutes. The zero time reading was 
taken 10 minutes later for the manometric determination of oxygen uptake 
by the first method of Warburg (8). Successive readings were taken at 
15 minute intervals. Immediately after the reading at 15 minutes the 
nitrogen in Vessel 2 was replaced with oxygen and readings were con- 


Table I 

Oxygen Uptake by Liver Slices from Fed and Fasted Rats 
Means and standard errors of means; n = 7. 


Time under | 
nitrogen j 

Tune interval 

Oxygen uptake 


Fed 

Fasted 

mtn. 

min. i 

c.mm. per mg. per hr. 

c.mm. per mg. per hr. 

0 

0- 60 

7.3 ± 0.34 

8.2 ±0.15 


75-135 

7.4 ±0.36 

8.0 ±0.17 


135-195 

7.3 ± 0.32 

7.7 ±0.15 

25 

30- 75 

6.5 ± 0.30 

5.7 ±0.22 


75-135 

6.8 ± 0.22 

5.3 ± 0.08 

1 

135-195 

6.4 ±0.28 

4.3 ± 0.21 

70 i 

75-135 

5.7 ±0.20 

2.3 ± 0.48 


135-195 

5.2 ± 0.21 

1.7 ± 0.28 


tinned. The time under nitrogen for Vessel 2 was 25 minutes. Im¬ 
mediately after the reading at 60 minutes the nitrogen in Vessel 3 was re¬ 
placed with oxygen and readings continued. The time under nitrogen for 
Vessel 3 W’as 70 minutes. At 195 minutes all three vessels were removed 
from the bath; the liver slices w^ere removed and dried to constant weight. 
The lactic acid content of the medium w’as determined by the method of 
Barker and Summerson (1). 


Results 

The data for oxygen uptake are recorded in Table I. In the liver slices 
from both fed and fasted rats the rate of oxygen uptake was nearly con¬ 
stant over a 3 hour period. Fasting appeared to have little if any effect 
on the rate of oxygen uptake when the oxygen supply was ixiaintained in 
the usual way (Vessel 1). In tissue from fed animals, exposures to nitro- 
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gen of 25 and 70 minutes were followed by decreases in oxj^gen uptake of 
about 10 and 25 per cent respective^. In tissue from fasted animals the 
decreases amounted to about 35 and 75 per cent respectively. 

Little lactic acid was formed in the presence of oxygen. During or after 
exposure to nitrogen for 70 minutes about twice as much was formed by fed 
livers as by fasted ones (Table II). 


Table II 
Lactic Acid Output 

Means and standard errors of means, n = 6 


Time under nitrogen 

Total lactic acid recovered 

Increment due to exposure to nitrogen 

Fed 

Fasted 

Fed 

Fasted 

mm 

Sxa, 

mg per gm. 

mg per gm. 

mg per gm 

0 

8 d= 1 0 

1 ±0 3 



25 

15 d= 1 6 

3 =1=0.7 

7=b 1 2 

2 d= 0 6 

70 

22 i 1 9 

8d=0 9 

15± 1 2 

8 it 1 0 


DISCUSSION 

The Qoi obtained in these experiments is lower than one would ordinarily 
expect for rat liver. A Q 02 of 7.3 has been reported by Kleiber (5). In 
comparing his results with those of Field, Belding, and Martin (4) Kleiber 
attributed the low value to the fact that his rats w^ere somew'hat larger than 
theirs. The rats used in the present experiments were large and full grown, 
but the age and weight were not recorded. 

In so far as hepatic function may depend on the metabolic processes 
studied here, the decline in rate of oxygen uptake following exposure to 
nitrogen supports the conclusion of Engel, Winton, and Long (3) regarding 
the sensitivity of the liver to ano:da under the conditions of their experi¬ 
ments. The amplification of the decline after nitrogen in the tissue from 
fasted rats, how’ever, may raise the question of the importance of the fast 
and the nature of the pre\ious diet in contributing to the changes in sur¬ 
ging metabolism in liver from animals in hemorrhagic shock. Whether 
the glycogen content or some other factor is responsible for the greater 
sensitivity of tasted liver tissue to anoxia in vitro remains undetermined. 

SUMMARY 

Measurements wrere made of oxygen uptake and lactic acid output by 
liver slices from rats fed on a high carbohydrate diet. The oxygen uptake 
was depressed by 25 per cent following 70 minutes of exposure to nitrogen. 
WTien the rats had fasted for 24 hours previously, the depression after 
nitiugen was 75 per cent. Fasting also diminished the lactic acid output. 
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GLYCERALDEHYDE 1,3-DIPHOSPHATE (DIMERIC)* 
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Warburg and Christian (1) have purified and isolated the ferment pro¬ 
tein which, in the presence of phosphate and pyridine nucleotide, catalyzes 
the oxidation of triose phosphate to glyceric acid diphosphate (R-diphos- 
phoglyceric acid). The use of the purified ferment protein enabled Nege- 
lein and Bromel (2) to isolate the primarj’" oxidation product of phospho- 
triose, the l,3-diphosphogl3"ceric acid, in the form of its strjxhnine salt. 
The phosphate taken up in the oxidation process reappears in the carboxylic 
group 

In an earlier paper Negelein and Bromel (4) expressed the view that the 
d form of gl 3 ’ceraldeh 3 ’'de 3-phosphoric acid (Fischer-Baer ester) (5) reacts 
with inorganic phosphate, forming a rf-glj^ceraldehyde diphosphate. Being 
the precursor of glyceric acid 1,3-diphosphate, its constitution, if it exists 
as a primary valence compound, may be expressed by formula (I) or (II). 
Xegelein and Bromel leave the question undecided as to w'hether such a 
diphosphate of glyceraldehyde W'ould exist in a (hydrated) monomeric 
form (I) or as a dimeride (II). 


OH OH 

/ / 
HO—0—P=0 

I \ 

I OH 

HCOH 

I OH 

I / 

CH,0-P^0 

\ 

OH 


(D 


HO 


\ 

0=P-0-CH* 

/ \ O OH 

HO l/\ / 

HO HC-0-P=0 
HO I I \ 

\ I I OH 

0==P-0-CH OH OH 

/ \ /\ / 
HO o ca-o-p=o 

\ 

OH 


(ID 


* With regard to the nomenclature see the second paragraph before the section 
“Experimental.’ ’ 

^ In the American literature the significance of these observations is compre¬ 
hensively discussed by Meyerhof (3). 
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Obviously formula (I) represents a compound of a new type, which, even 
if it could be synthesized, would be difficult to isolate owing to the great 
lability which may be expected of such an aldehj^de-hydrate phosphate-^ 

The synthesis of compound (II), however, was possible. Therefore it 
seemed advisable to undertake its preparation and base the decision whether 
the glyceraldehyde diphosphate which is assumed to occur in nature exists 
in its monomeric or dimeric form upon the results of the biological investiga¬ 
tion of the dimeric diphosphate. 

In order to synthesize the dimeric diphosphate of glyceraldehyde (8) 
we treated crystallme dimeric dZ-glyceraldehyde with pyridine and diphenyl- 
phosphoryl chloride using the method of Brigl and Muller (9). We ob¬ 
tained the octaphenyl ester of compound fll) m \delds up to 48 per cent 
(m.p. 110-111®). Molecular weight determinations, by several methods, 
gave approximately the expected molecular weight of the dimeric phenyl 
ester. 

The phenyl groups of the octaphenyl ester were eliminated by catalytic 
hydrogenolysis in methanol i\ith platinum and hydrogen at room tempera¬ 
ture, yielding the free phosphate (substance (II)). Its crystalline acid 
barium and acid calcium salts were prepared. 

Since pyridine, used in the preparation of the octaphenyl ester, had been 
shown to bring about the rearrangement of gl^’^ceraldehyde (10), it was 
necessary to demonstrate that the crystalline octaphenyl ester obtained 
was not a derivative of dihydroxj^acetone. Biological and chemical experi¬ 
ments indicated that a partial hydrolysis of the dimeric glyceraldehyde 
1,3-diphosphate produced gl^^'ceraldehyde 3-phosphate, thus establishing 
the new phosphate as a derivative of glyceraldehyde.® 

The molecular weight of the phenyl ester shows that the ester and the 
free phosphate are derivatives of a dimeric form of glyceraldeh 3 'de. Re¬ 
cently, Summerbell and Rochen (12), in confiimation of the results of 
Bergmann and Miekelej^ (13), have proved convincingly^ that glycolic 
aldehyde, the lower homologue of glyceraldehyde, is a dioxane derivative. 
In analogy herewith, the dimeric gly^ceraldehyde was formulated as a diox¬ 
ane derivative. The position of the four hydroxyls in the dimeric glyc¬ 
eraldehyde has been proved previously, as depicted in formula (II) (14). 

2 A similar additive compound between phosphoric acid and the keto group of 
pyruvic acid is postulated by Lipmann (6). C/. also the recent publications of Baer 
(7) pertaining to the existence of analogous ‘'additive compounds’’ between a-keto 
acids or a-keto alcohols with water, alcohols, and probably' also phosphoric acid. 
The formation of these compourtds has been found to be indispensable for the oxida¬ 
tive cleavage (dehydrogenation) of the a-keto alcohols and a-keto acids with lead 
tetraacetate. 

®C/. also the paper immediately following, by Baer and Fischer (11), on the 
simplified preparation of dZ-glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate. 
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For all these reasons, formula (II) was ascribed to the new synthetic 
phosphate. 

The dimeric diphosphate is easily h 3 ’'drol 3 "zed hy dilute mineral acids. 
There seems to be a considerable difference in the ease of hydrolysis of the 
two types of phosphoric esters present in this compound. Whereas a short 
acid hydrolysis of the dimeric diphosphate forms glyceraldehyde 3-phos- 
phate (Meyerhof), a prolonged hydrolysis yields methylglyoxal as the final 
product. Against the action of alkali, the substance is remarkably stable. 
A hydrolysis by phosphatases from dog feces at pH 9.6 is described. 

The dimeric diphosphate was tested for its biological activity by Meyer¬ 
hof and Drabkin. They very kindly placed their results at our disposal 
for publication. A prefiminaiy” note by Professor 0. Meyerhof appeared 
in this Journal (15). AH biological tests so far have been negative, thereby 
excluding the dimeric formula (II) from representing the constitution of 
the hypothetical intermediate. This leaves formula (I) as a possibility. 

This conclusion may only be valid if our new diphosphate is an ordinary 
racemic mixture of dimeric dd-glyceraldehyde 1,3-diphosphate and its 
enantiomorph, dimeric ZZ-glyceraldehyde 1,3-diphosphate. If in the 
dioxane ring of our compound, d-glyceraldehyde diphosphate and Z-glyc- 
eraldehyde diphosphate are firmly bound together so that they cannot 
separately be attacked by the enzyme mthout opening the ring, there is a 
slight possibility that the dimeric dd-glyceraldehyde diphosphate is still 
the expected intermediate. 

The microanalj^es were carried out in this laboratory hy Miss Shirley 
Platt. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Glyceraldehyde 1 .S-Bisdiphenylphosphate {Dimeric) 

To 7.5 gm. of ice-cold dry pjTidine were added ^rith vigorous stirring 
22.0 gm. of ice-cold diphenylphosphoryl chloride^ (9), followed immediately 
by the addition of 3.6 gm. of finely powdered and dry racemic glyceralde¬ 
hyde.® During the first 2 hours of the phosphorylation the outside tem¬ 
perature was kept at about 10-15°. At the end of 2 hours the stirring was 
discontinued and the past}' mixture allowed to stand at room temperature 
for an additional 24 hours. In order to isolate the phenyl ester from the 
strongly colored and completely solidified reaction product, it was stirred 

Prepared from phenol of high purity. 

® The glyceraldehyde, recrystallized once from water, was purified by refluxing the 
substance with 8 times its weight of dry acetone over a period of 2 hours. The 
aldehyde was sucked off, finely ground, and passed through a 200 mesh sieve. p 
141-142“. 
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up with 50 cc. of ice-cold 95 per cent ethanol into a homogeneous paste and 
filtered with suction. The residue was Tvashed on the filter with a minimum 
of ice-cold ethanol until colorless. The cmde product was dissolved in 25 
cc. of lukewarm dioxane and freed from unchanged glyceraldehyde (about 
0.7 gm.). The phenyl ester was precipitated from the filtrate by adding, in 
small portions, 150 cc. of petroleum ether (b.p. 80-100°). 7 gm. (39.3 per 
cent)® of pure octaphenyl ester (m.p. 110-111°) were obtained. 

The substance is readilj" soluble in cold dioxane, bromofonn, and chloro¬ 
form, and in warm ethyl acetate, benzene, and carbon tetrachloride, but 
only slightly soluble in boiling petroleum ether, and insoluble in water. 

C 54 H 48 O 1 SP 4 aiOS.5). Calculated. C 5S 45, H 4.36, P 11.20 
Found. 5S 22, “ 4.57, “ 11.50 

Determination of Glyceraldehyde —^When a solution of 1 gm. of 2,4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine in 60 cc. of 2 x hydrochloric acid was heated for 1 hour 
on a boiling water bath with 0.567 gm. of phenyl ester there was obtained 
0.437 gm. (98.9 per cent) of methylglyoxal 2,4-dinitrophenylosazone. 
Under these conditions the triose monophosphates similarly yield methy^l- 
glyoxal 2,4-dinitrophenylosazone quantitatively. 

The molecular weight was determined cryoscopically. Solvent 72.25 gm. 
(25.0 cc.) of bromoform; 1.7522 gm, of phenjd ester; depression 0.376°. 

Mol. wt. Calculated, 1108.5; found, 929 

Glyceraldehyde 1,3-Diphosphate {Dimeric) (II) 

Reductive Cleavage —In order to obtain the free acid (II) a suspension of 
4.4 gm. of phenyl ester and 2.0 gm. of platinum oxide (Adams’ catalyst) 
in 100 cc. of drj^ methanol at room temperature was vigorously shaken in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen at a pressure of about 60 cm. of water. At 
the beginning of the reduction occasional cooling was applied to prevent 
alcoholysis. The reductive cleavage was complete in about 4 hours, at 
the end of vrhich time the rate of absorption had become negligible (10 
cc. per 15 minutes) and slightly more than the theoretical amount (32 moles) 
of hydrogen had been absorbed. With smaller amounts of ester, viz. 2.2 
gm. or less, the time needed was 1 hour or less. The resulting solution of 
the free acid was concentrated in vacuo (bath temperature 25°) to a thick 
sjnrup. 

Preparation of Add Barium and Calcium Salts —^The symp obtained 
above was dissolved in 25 cc. of Tvater; the solution was filtered into a crys¬ 
tallization dish containing a solution of 4.4 gm. of barium chloride in 25 cc. 
of water. The precipitation of cr^^staUized acid barium salt was induced 

® Based on unrecovered glyceraldehyde. In a few experiments up to 48 per cent 
of the theoretical yield was obtained. 
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by gradual addition in small portions of 110 cc. of 95 per cent ethanol and 
completed by allowing the mixture to stand for 20 hours in a vacuum desic¬ 
cator at 140 mm. of Hg above an open dish containing ethanol. The acid 
barium salt which was washed on the filter successively with 50 per cent 
ethanol, 95 per cent ethanol, and ether was dried in a high vacuum at room 
temperature. The yields of crude acid barium salt obtained in several 
experiments ranged from 2.23 to 2.87 gm. (72.7 to 93.5 per cent). In order 
to purify the acid barium salt and to obtain it in well crystallized form, the 
salt was reprecipitated from an acid solution as follows: a filtered solution 
of 2.3 gm. of crude barium salt in 30 cc. of 1 n hydrochloric acid was diluted 
by adding dropwise 25 cc. of 95 per cent ethanol over a period of 5 hours. 
Ihe solution was kept for 20 hours in a vacuum desiccator (about 140 mm.) 
in the presence of alcohol, as described above. The barium salt obtained 
was washed with ethanol, followed by ether, and dried in a high vacuum at 
room temperature. About 50 per cent by weight of the crude salt was ob¬ 
tained in pure state. The following analyses indicate the presence of 2 
moles of water of crystallization. 

C6Hi20i8P4Ba2 (770.8J. Calculated. C 9 33, H 1.56, P 16.08, Ba 35.6 
C6Hi20i8P4Ba2 4- 2 H 2 O (806.8;. Calculated. C 8.93, H 2.00, P 15.40, Ba 34.0 

Found. 8.82, “ 2.01, 15.4, “ 32.8 

8.67, » 2.17 

The gl5’ceraldehyde content of the acid barium salt was determined as 
described for the phenyl ester. 0.2352 gm. of barium salt in hot hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution m the presence of an excess of 2,4-dinitrophenyl- 
h^'drazine yielded 0.2385 gm. of methylglyoxal 2,4-dinitrophenylosazone 
(94.7 per cent of the theoretical, calculated for the acid barium salt + 
2H2O). 

The corresponding acid calcium salt w^as prepared from the free acid 
(syrup) as described for the barium salt. 

C 6 Hi>OisP 4 Ca 2 (576.3;. Calculated. C 12.50, H 2.08, P 21.55, Ca 13.9 
C6Hi20i8P4Ca3 + 2 H 2 O (612.3;, Calculated. C 11.75, H 2.61, P 20.3, Ca 13.1 

Found. 11.57, » 2.7, “ 19.4, “ 12.7 

The neutral barium and calcium salts, which were also prepared, could 
be obtained only in amorphous state. The acid salts, as w'ell as the 
neutral salts, are stable substances and in contrast to the dZ-glyceraldehyde 
3-phosphoric acid calcium salt do not form meth3-lglyoxal spontaneously 
on standing at room temperature . All these salts, however, on heating in 
2 N hj^^drochloric acid with an excess of 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine jdelded 
almost quantitatively the 2,4-dinitrophen3dosazone of methylglyoxal. 
The diphosphate is further distinguished by its stability towards alkali. 

The new phosphate is readily hj^drolyzed by phosphatase in alkaline 
solution. 
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Enzymatic Hydrolysis 

Substrate-Buffer Solution —^This is prepared bj" triturating 62.8 mg. of 
acid barium salt (+ 2 H 2 O) in 20.0 cc. of water with a slight excess of sodium 
sulfate. The filtrate was neutralized, diluted uith 50.0 cc. of veronal buffer 
(pH 9.6), and made up with distilled water to a volume of 100.0 cc. The 
solution contained 8.82 mg. of phosphorus in 100.0 cc. (P determined 
colorimetricall 30 . 

Enzyme Solution —^Using directions given by' Armstrong (16) we isolated 
a highly active phosphatase from dog feces. The enzyme solution was 
prepared hy dissolving the solid material in ph\'siological saline to produce 
a concentration of approximately 50 units of phosphatase per 100 cc. 

Hydrolysis —^25.0 of the substrate-buffer solution were brought to 39.2° 
and 3.0 cc. of enzynne solution were added. Aliquots were removed at 
intervals of 5 minutes and the liberated phosphoric acid was determined 
colorimetrically. The results obtained are reported in Table I. 


Table I 

Enzymatic Liberation of Phosphoric Acid in Substrate-Buffer Solution 


Time i 

1 Inorganic F in 100 0 cc. 

' Hydrolysis 

. 1 

mxn. 

mg. 

Per cent 

5 

1.23 

14 

10 

2.12 

24 

15 

3.09 

35 

20 

3.53 

40 

30 

4.50 

51 

45 

5.74 j 

65 

60 

6.18 I 

70 

120 

7.76 i 

1 

88 


Experiments on Biological Activity 
By Otto Meyerhof 

(From the Department of Physiological Chemistry^ School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 

The dimeric gh^'ceraldehy^de 1,3-diphosphate of Baer and Fischer was 
tested for biological activity (a) directly, (5) after partial acid hy^drolysis, 
and (c) after incubation with alkali. The main experiments consisted of 
the examination of the following three knoivn reactions by substituting the 
new substance for the tf-gly^ceraldehy^de phosphate. 

(A; d-Glyceraldehyde phosphate (or new substance) -|- cozymase -h phosphate 

1,3-diphosphoglyceric acid -f- dihydrocozymase 

(B) d-Glyceraldehyde phosphate (or new substance) -4- cozymase 4- arsenate —> 

phospho^yceric acid 4- dihydrocozymase -h arsenate 

(C) d-Glyceraldehyde phosphate (or new substance) ^ dihydroxyacetone phosphate 

w 

hexose diphosphate 
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Reaction A was followed in the presence of the pure oxidizing eimnie of 
Warburg and Christian (1) hy measuring the height of the absorption band 
at 340 MM of dihydroco 23 Tnase by means of the photoelectric monochromator 
of Dr. Drabkin in this department.^ 

Reaction B was measured either in the same way or by manometric 
technique, since two acid groups develop in the reaction. 

Reaction C was tested by phosphate determinations, since the phosphate 
group in the monophosphotrioses is alkali-labile; those of hexose diphos¬ 
phate and those of the new substance are alkali-stable. 

All these tests were negative for the new ester, directly or after alkali 
treatment. After appropriate partial add hydrolysis a substance was 
formed which behaved like glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate fFischer-Baer 
ester) in Reactions A to C as well as in the chemical tests of alkali lability, 
formation of methylglyoxal, and iodine titration. 


Table II 

Hydrolysis of Xeic Ester in 0.02 n HCl at 100° in Solution Containing 0.66S Mg. of 

Organic P per Cc. 


Time 

Phosphorus 

k X l(r-» Oogjo) 

min. 

mg. 


2 

0.217 

85 

4 

0.282 

35 

10 ! 

0.360 

16.6 

15 

0.387 

8.6] 

30 

0.460 

00 

00 

b 

60 

0.552 

8.7j 

180 

0.657 



Acid Hydrolysis of New Ester —The procedure for testing the new ester 
in Reactions A to C after partial hydrolysis was based on the observation 
that at 100° in 0.02 to 0.1 n HCl the first half of the phosphate is split off 
very rapidlj". During the first 2 minutes the velocity constant (fr) for the 
hydrolysis in 0.02 n HCl is about 100 X 10“® (calculated with logic). 
The velocity constant decreases after 2 minutes and the value becomes 
steady again after 7 to 10 minutes, when 50 to 55 per cent of the phosphate 
is split off, and k is now 8 X 10”^. Under the same conditions the hydroly¬ 
sis constant k for the mixed triose monophosphates is 6 X 10“^, nearly the 
same as for the second half of the phosphateof the dimeric diester (Table II). 

85 mg. of the barium salt of the new ester were dissolved in about 11 cc. 
of water; the solution was freed from barium and neutralized. This solu¬ 
tion contained, per cc., 1.047 mg. of organic P (1.085 mg. of total P — 

^ Details will be published later by Professor O. Meyerhof in collaboration with 
Dr. D. Drabkin. 
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0.038 mg. of inorganic P). The hydrolysis was carried out in 0.025 n 
hydrochloric acid at 100®. After periods of 0, 8, 15, and 180 minutes the 


Table III 

Inorganic P Formed by Acid Hydrolysis 


Time of hydrolysis 

Ppercc. 

P formed 

min. 

mg. 

mg. 

mM 

0 

0.038 



8 

0.573 

0.535 

17.3 

15 

0.630 

0.592 

19.0 

180 

1.040 

1.00 

32.0 


Alkali-Saponifiable Organic P Formed by Acid Hydrolysis 


Time of hydrolysis 

Total P percc. 

Alkali-saponifiable F* 

formed 

min. 

mg. 

mg. 1 

WAT 

8 1 

0.925 

0.352 [ 

11.3 

15 

1.039 

0.409 

13.2 


Methylglyoxal Formed by Acid Hydrolysis 
Time of hydrolysis Methylglyoxalf formed 


I 


min. 

mg. per ec. 

mM 

0 

0.00 


8 

0.10 

1.4 

15 

0.23 

3.2 

ISO 

1.19 

1,21 (Maximum) 

16.5 


Iodine Titration of Fischer-Baer Ester Formed by Acid Hydrolysis 


Time of hydrolysis j 

j 0.01 N iodine solution per cc. 

1 hydrol^'sate 

1 

Glyceralddiyde 3-phosphate 

min. 

cc. 

mM 

0 

0.25 


8 

2.66 

13.3 

15 

3.18 

15.9 

ISO 

5.9 

o.ot 


* The alkali-saponifiable organic phosphorus was determined by digestion for 15 
minutes in n sodium hydroxide at room temperature (17). 
t Determined eolorimetrically (IS). 

f The iodine value for 180 minutes is due to methylglyoxal, while for S and 15 min¬ 
utes only the slight excess of the calculated glyceraldehyde phosphate over the 
equivalence with the alkali-saponifiable P is probably attributable to the small 
amount of methylglyoxal (1.4 and 3,2 mw) present after that time of hydrolysis. 

inorganic P, the alkali-labile organic P, the methylglyoxal, and the hypoio- 
dite value (Willstatter and Schudel titration) were determined (Table III). 
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SUMMARY 

The S 3 rQthesis of glyceraldehyde 1,3-diphosphate (dimeric) (II) is 
described. 

The investigation of its biological behavior by Professor 0. ilej^erhof 
and Dr. D. Drabkin has shown that a glyceraldehyde phosphate of this 
constitution and configuration cannot be the expected intennediarj" be¬ 
tween glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate and glyceric acid 1,3-diphosphate in 
carbohj^drate metabolism. 
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A SYNTHESIS OF dJ-GLYCEEALDEHYDE 3-PHOSPHATE 

Bt ERICH BAER and HERMANN 0. L. FISCHER 

(From the Department of Chemistry, Banting Institute, 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada) 

(Received for pubKcation, July 10, 1943) 

The first synthesis of dZ-glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate fFischer-Baer ester) 
was described bv the authors 11 years ago (1). A shorter synthesis has now 


HjC—0P0(0C«H5)2 
H 0 

\ / \. 

C—H 


(C,HsO)jOPO—C 

I I 

H—C C—OPO(OC.Hi)s 

|\/\ 

I 0 H 
(C.H60)20P0—OH, 

(D 


in glacial 
acetic acid 


+ HBr 


H*C—OPO(OC,H,)i 
H 0 I 

\/\\ 

C—H 
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C 

I 

H—C 0—Br 

l\/\ 

O H 


(C.H,0),0P0—CH, 

(n) 


/■ 


Ft, H8> acetic acid 


HaC—OPO(OH)* 
H 0 I 

\ /\l 


Br—C 

i 

H—C 


C—H 


in water 


C—Br 

|\/\ 

0 H 

(HOaOPO—CH* 

(HI) 


H 

/ 

c=o 

I 

CH(OH) 

I 

HiC—OPO(OH)a 

(IV) 


+ 2HBr 


been made possible by the obser\’'ation that dimeric gl 5 >^ceraldehyde 1,3- 
bLsdiphenylphosphate (I),^ when treated with either hydrogen bromide or 
hydrogen chloride in an organic solvent, exchanges its carbonyl-bound 
diphenylphosphoric acid residue (in position 1) for halogen and forms in 
good yield the bromide (II)- or the corresponding chloride. The reductive 

1 See the preceding paper (2). 

® This reaction is comparable with the formation of the aceto-halogen sugars from 
sugar acetates. 
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cleavage of the glyceraldehyde l-bromide 3-dipheiiylphosphate (II)® vith 
platinum and hydrogen in dry acetic acid, according to the method of 
Brigl and Muller (3), 5 'ields dimeric glyceraldehyde 1-bromide 3-phosphoric 
acid (III). This substance can be purified only with great difficulty by 
recrystallization from the usual organic solvents. It is very easy, how^ever, 
to obtain a pure dioxane addition compound of (III) by dissolving the 
phosphate in tributyl phosphate, and adding pure dioxane in excess. The 
product crystallizes in long narrow prisms, and contains 2 moles of dioxane 
to 1 mole of the dimeric organic phosphate (III). 

When dissolved in w’ater at room temperature, the glyceraldehyde 
1-bromide 3-phosphoric acid and its dioxane compoimd hydrolyze rapidly, 
forming dZ-glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate (IT) and hj^drobromic acid. The 
ester was isolated in the form of its calciiun salt.^ Its identitj*^ with glyc¬ 
eraldehyde 3-phosphoric acid and its purity have been proved hy the 
following determinations: C, H, P, Ca, Willstatter-Schudel titration, con¬ 
version to dinitrophenj-lhydrazone, formation of methylglj^oxal 2,4-dinitro- 
phenylosazone, alkali-labile phosphoric acid (4), and acid hydrolysis 
curve (4). 

EXPERIMEXTAL 

Glyceraldehyde l-Broniidc 3-Diphenylphosphaie (Dinieric )—^35 cc. of an 
ice-cold solution of hydrobromic acid® (30 to 32 per cent) in glacial acetic 
acid were added to 10 gm. of glyceraldehyde 1,3-bisdiphenylphosphate 
(dimeric) (I) and the stoppered flask was gently shaken imtil the phosphate 
was dissolved (3 to 5 minutes). After about 30 minutes at room tempera¬ 
ture the first w’ell formed crj'stals of the new bromo compound (II) sepa¬ 
rated. At the end of 24 hours the crystalline paste was run into 250 cc. of a 
w'ell stiiTed mixture of ice and water (1:2) and the Stirling was continued for 
10 minutes. The bromo compound was filtered with suction, washed on the 
filter with ice-cold w^ater, and dried in vacuo over phosphorus pentoxide. 
The cnide product, weighing 6.5 gm. (93.5 per cent), when crystallized from 
approximately 200 cc. of boiling ethyl acetate (free from water and alcohol), 
yielded 6.4 gm. (77.7 per cent) of pure glyceraldehyde 1-bromide 3-di- 
phenjdphosphate (dimeric). M.p. 161-162°. The substance is readily 
soluble in wrarm benzene, toluene, carbon tetrachloride, ethyl acetate, ace- 

® The same reactions when carried out with the chloro compound also lead to the 
calcium salt of glyceraldehyde 3-phosphoric acid. 

* If only an aqueous solution of glyceraldehyde 3-phosphoric acid is required, and 
the products of hydrolysis (HBr, or HCl and dioxane) do not interfere with the 
proposed experiment, the preparation of the calcium salt may be avoided by simply 
dissolving glyceraldehyde 1-bromide phosphoric acid or its dioxane compound in 
cold water and carefully neutralizing the solution. Since glyceraldehyde 3- 
phosphoric acid is rapidly destroyed in alkaline solution, it is better to stop the 
neutralization just before the neutral point is reached. 

«A solution of 50 per cent hydrobromic acid in glacial acetic acid may also be used 
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tone, and dioxane but only sparingly soluble in warm ether or petroleum 
ether. 

C8oH280ioP2Sr2 (770.1). Ca>lculOited. C 46.77, H 3.67, P 8.05, Br 20.75 
Found. ‘‘ 46.90, “ 3.89, ‘‘ 7.97, 20.65 

Determination of GlyceraJdehyde —^When 233.0 mg. of the bromo compound 
were refluxed for several hours with a solution of 1 gm. of 2,4-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazine in 60 cc. of 2.5 n hydrochloric acid, 251.0 mg. of methylglyoxal 
2,4-dmitrophenylosa2one were obtained. This amoimt of osazone corre¬ 
sponds to 52.3 mg. of glyceraldehyde which is 96 per cent of the theoretical. 

Glyceraldehyde 1-Chloride S-Diphenylphosphate {Dimeric) —^8 gm. of gly¬ 
ceraldehyde 1,3-bisdiphenylphosphate (I) were dissolved in 80 cc. of a 
5 per cent solution of dry gaseous hydrogen chloride in pure dioxane.® 
The mixture was allowed to stand for 24 hours at room temperature. On 
removal of the hydrochloric acid and dioxane in vacuo (bath 25°) a crys¬ 
talline substance was obtained. The residue was triturated with 25 cc. of 
ice-cold methanol, filtered with suction, washed on the filter twice ^vith 
8 cc. of cold methanol, and immediate^" dried in vacuo. Yield 3.9 gm. 
(79.3 per cent). The chloro compoimd w'as dissolved in 50 cc. of lukewarm 
chloroform (free from ethanol) and precipitated by adding 70 cc. of petro¬ 
leum ether (b.p. 60-^0°). This process was repeated, if necessary, until a 
melting point of 146-147° was reached. 

CsoHssOioPsCh (681.5). Calculated. C 52.9, H 4.14, Cl 10.42, P 9.11 
Found. « 52.7, 4.24, “ 10.35, 9.33 

The chloro compound when treated with an excess of 2,4-dinitrophen3i- 
hydrazine in boiling 2.5 n hydrochloric acid jielded 97 per cent of methyl- 
gl^’-oxal 2,4-dinitrophenylosazone. 

Glyceraldehyde 1-Bromide 8-Phosphoric Add {Dimeric) —suspension of 
2.3 gm. of finely powdered glyceraldehyde 1-bromide 3-diphenylphosphate 
(m.p. 161-162°) and 0.60 gm. of platinum oxide^ in 50 cc. of dry acetic acid® 
was vigorously shaken in an atmosphere of pure, dry hydrogen at a pressure 
of approximately 60 cm. of water. During the entire cleavage the reaction 
mixture was kept at about 15-20°.® The reductive cleavage was finished 

® A 30 per cent solution of gaseous hydrogen chloride in dry aicetic acid may be used 
according to the procedure given for the bromo compound. 

The time for the reductive cleavage of the phenyl ester may be considerably 
shortened by the use of a larger amount of catalyst. It seems, however, that with 
increasing amounts of catalyst the formation of apparently non-cleavable cyclohexyl 
esters is favored. The presence of such cyclohexyl esters which are difficult to 
remove later on is indicated by too high carbon values. 

® The glacial acetic acid of high quality was boiled under a reflux with chromic 
acid anhydride, distilled, and kept over drierite. Traces of the drying reagent were 
removed immediately before use by centrifuging. 

® The reaction mixture was cooled by dropping ether on the reaction vessel. 
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in approximately 4 to 6 hours, at the end of which time 1161 cc. of hydro¬ 
gen^® (17.4 moles) had been absorbed. After the hydrogen was replaced 
with nitrogen, the platinum catalyst was filtered off and washed several 
times with a few cc. of dry acetic acid. The combined filtrates w^ere 
brought to dryness in vacuo (10 mm.) at a bath temperature not higher than 
25°. The crystallized residue was mixed with 5 cc. of dry acetic acid, 
filtered with suction, and washed on the filter three times with 3 cc. of 
acetic acid. The substance, dried in vacuo over phosphorus pentoxide and 
solid sodium hydroxide, weighed 1.1 gm. (79.1 per cent). At this stage 
according to the determination of C,H, total P, alkali-labile P, and 
HCl-labile P the substance was 90 to 92 per cent pure. Because the sub¬ 
stance has unfavorable solubilities and is veiy readily hydrolyzed, it was 
difficult to purify it by recrystallization. 

A somewhat purer compound was obtained as follows; 1.0 gm. of the 
bromo compound was boiled under a reflux in 40 cc. of a 4 per cent solution 
of dry acetic acid in dry acetone for a period of 30 minutes. The material 
was filtered with suction and washed on the filter with drj" acetone. A 
small amount of material of a slightly pink color was removed on the filter 
by floating it off vdth acetone. The rest of the substance was dried in a 
high vacuum (recovery 70 per cent). The substance is very slightly soluble 
in boiling dry acetone, benzene, ethyl acetate, tetrachloroethane, but easily 
soluble in trimethyl phosphate and tributyl phosphate. 

C6Hi20ioP2Brj (466) 

Calculated. C 15.46, H 2 60, P 13.30, Br 34.3 

Pound. “ 15.7, 15.85, H 2.98, 2.80, P 13.03,13.0, 13.30, Br 33.8 

The substance contained traces of inorganic phosphate which were too 
small to be determined. Xo appreciable amount of inorganic phosphate 
was formed after the dry substance had been kept in an ice box for more 
than a month. The sensitmty of the compound towards acid or alkali is 
equal to that of its product of hydrolysis; namely, glyceraldehyde 3-phos- 
phoric acid. Thus the action of 1 n hydrochloric acid in 1 hour at 100° 
or 1 X sodium hydroxide in 20 minutes at room temperature liberated 98 
and 94 per cent respectively of the phosphoric acid. 

Glyceraldehyde 1-bromide 3-phosphoric acid may be best obtained pure 
in the form of its dioxane addition compound. 

Dioxane Compound of Glyceraldehyde l~Bromide S-Phosphoric Acid 
{Dimeric) —^To a solution of 1 gm. of glyceraldehyde 1-bromide 3-phos- 
phoiic acid in 5.5 cc. of tributyl pho^hate^^ were added 11 cc. of pure di- 

10 Corrected to standard conditions. Allowances were made for the hydrogen 
necessary for the reduction of the catalyst. 

“ Obtained from the Commercial Solvents Corporation. 
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oxane. The mixture was kept at room temperature for a period of 20 hour*!!, 
during which time the dioxane compound crystallized spontaneously in long 
narrow prisms. It seems that a purer substance is obtained by allowing 
the crystallization to proceed slowly and undisturbed. The mother liquor 
was carefully decanted and the substance was washed with dioxane. After 
being dried in a high vacuum at room temperature over solid sodium hy¬ 
droxide 1.2 gm. (87 per cent) of the dioxane compound were obtained. The 
material was completely free from inorganic phosphate. If kept cool and 
diy the substance is stable and can be stored without decomposition over a 
considerable period of time; e.g., after standing in an ice box for 2 months 
not more than 1.8 per cent of the total organic phosphate had become in¬ 
organic phosphate.^^ 

C6Hi20,oP2Br2 + 2 C 4 H 8 O 2 (642) 

Calculated. C 26.2, H 4.39, P 9.65, Br. 24 90 
Found. 26.0,* “ 4.33, 9 76, 9.64, Br 24.80, 24.95 

* Conect carbon values could be obtained only by weighing the substance in a 
closed vessel and starting the combustion immediately after the substance is mi\ed 
with dichromate (otheiwise loss of dioxane would lesult); cf. behavior of addition 
compounds of dioxane with oxalyl chloride (5). 

The action of 1 n hydrochloric acid at 100® in 1 hour or 1 n sodium hydroxide 
at room temperature in 20 minutes liberates 99.4 and 96.0 per cent re¬ 
spectively of the phosphoric acid. 

When the dioxane compound was refluxed with an excess of 2,4-dimtro- 
phenylhydrazine in 2.5 n hydrochloric acid for 1 hour, 98.3 and 100.1 per 
cent of methylgjyoxal 2,4-dinitrophenylosazone were obtained. 

The glyceraJdehyde 1-bromide 3-phosphoric acid and its dioxane com¬ 
pound hydrolyze readily, forming ^yceraldehyde 3-phosphate which can 
be isolated in the form of its calcium salt. 

Calcium OlycercMehyde S-Phosphaie —^An ice-cold solution of 1.0 gm. of the 
glyceraldehyde 1-bromide 3-phosphate dioxane compound in 3.3 cc. of 
w^ater was mixed with a cold solution of 1.1 gm. of calcium acetate in 5.5 cc. 
of water and immediately filtered. To the filtrate, which was kept in ice, 
were added 6.3 cc. of 95 per cent ethanol drop by drop with scratching in 
the course of 30 minutes.^® After the mixture was allowed to stand in ice 
for a short time, the calcium salt was filtered with suction. It was thor¬ 
oughly freed from mother liquor, washed three times with 3 cc. of ice-cold 
40 per cent ethanol, and dried as much as possible on the filter by suction. 
A pure dihydrate of the calcium salt was obtained by drying the pulverized 

^ Since the substance is stable, it can be stored and, if need arises, quickly con¬ 
verted into the calcium salt of glyceraldehyde 3-phosphoric acid. 

In order to obtain a better crystallized calcium salt the alcohol has to be added 
slowly, especially at the beginning. 
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substance at room temperature in vacuo (8 to 10 mm.) over calcium chloride 
for 2 hours. Yield 0.48 gm. (63 per cent). The calcium salt contained only 
traces of inorganic phosphate. 

When the following analyses were carried out, the best results were ob¬ 
tained when the substance was analyzed immediately after its preparation. 

CaHsOePCa + ZHgO (244.2) 

Calculated. C 14.75, H 3.71, P 12.7, Ca 16.4 

Found. » 14 7, 14.6, H 4.2, 4.3, P 12.7, 12.6, Ca 16.2 

Titration of Aldehyde According to WiUstatter and Schiidel (d)—A solution 
of 111.7 mg.of thecalciiuu salt of glyceraldeh3^de3-phosphoric acid in a mix- 



Fig. 1. Acid hj'drolj'sis of an approximatelj" 0.002 m solution of glyceraldehyde 
3-phosphate. The values represented by circles were determined by Kiessling (7). 

tui*e of 100 cc. of water, 30 cc. of 0.10 n h^^drochloric acid, and 15.00 cc. of 
0.10 N iodine solution vras made alkaline by adding drop by drop 60 cc. of 
0.10 N sodium hj-droxide solution. After 30 uainutes it was acidified and 
the iodine titrated. 9.10 cc. (99.6 per cent of the theoretical) of 0.10 n 
iodine solution had been used up. 

GlycercMehyde 3-Phosphoric Add 2 .^-Dinitrophenylhydrazone —^To an 
ice-cold solution of 108 mg. of calcium salt in a few drops of 2 n hydrochloric 
acid was added a solution of 80 mg. of 2,4-dinitrophenyIhydrazme in 5 cc. 
of 2 nr hydrochloric acid.^* The hydrazone, which precipitated immediately, 

^*The hydrazine solution should be just warm enough to keep the dinitrophenyl- 
hydiazine hydrochloride in solution. 
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was centrifuged off, washed on the centrifuge once with a small volume of 

2 N hydrochloric acid, and dried at room temperature in a high vacuum 
over phosphorus pentoxide and sodium hydroxide.^^ 

C 9 H 11 O 9 PN 4 f350.2). Calculated, X 16.0; found, X 15.96 

Methylglyoxal 2,4‘Dinitroph£nyhsaz<me —^Refluxing 97.1 mg. of glyc- 
eraldehyde 3-phosphate mth an excess of 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine in 2 
X hydrochloric acid for 1 hour yielded 172.7 mg. (100.5 per cent) of methxd- 
glyoxal 2,4-dinitrophenylosazone. 

Alkali-Labile Phosphate { 4 ) —110.6 mg. of calcium salt were dissolved in 

3 cc. of 0.10 N hydrochloric acid and the solution was made up to a volume 
of 100.0 cc. with 1 N sodium hydroxide. After the solution had stood at 
room temperature for 20 minutes, the inorganic phosphoric acid was de¬ 
termined colorimetrically and found to be 41.50 mg. or 93.0 per cent of the 
organic phoi^hate. 

Acid Hydrolysis (4 )—^An approximately 0.002 m solution of glyceralde- 
hyde 3-phosphate in 1 n hydrochloric acid was hydrolyzed at 100° and the 
inorganic phosphate which was formed after 5, 10, 15, 30, 45, and 60 
minutes was determined. The hydrolysis is given in Fig. 1. 

SXJMMART 

A second and shorter synthesis of glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate is de¬ 
scribed. 
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The isolation of the hydrazone must be carried out as rapidly as possible to avoid 
the formation of appreciable amounts of methylglyoxal 2,4-dinitrophenylosazone. 
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For determination of free amino acids in biological material measurement 
of the CO 2 formed by their reaction with ninhydrin has been found to be 
the most specific method available (1, 2). It is in fact so specific that 
^ilacFadyen (3) was able to ascertain conditions under which it can be 
used to determine the amino acid content of plasma without removal of the 
proteins, and this procedure was successfully applied in clinical and physio¬ 
logical investigations by MacFadyen and others, and in routine clinical 
analyses in this laboratory. 

We find, however, that under properly chosen conditions the proteins 
can be removed without loss of amino acids, and that their removal prior 
to the ninhydrin-C02 analysis makes it possible to eliminate certain correc¬ 
tions and steps in manipulation, and thereby to increase both the speed 
and the accuracy of the determinations. Analysis of protein-free filtrates 
is now the procedure used in this laboratory, both for clinical routine and 
for experimental work. 

As protein precipitants colloidal iron, zinc hydroxide, cadmium hy¬ 
droxide, tungstic acid, sulfosalicylic acid, p-toluenesulfonic acid, and 
picric acid have been tried. Picric and tungstic acids both gave quantita¬ 
tive yields of a-amino nitrogen,^ but picric acid proved the more convenient* 
Its application is simple, and it yields a filtrate of pH 1.8 to 2.0, which is 
suitable without addition of other buffer for the ninhydrin reaction. Tan¬ 
nic acid and trichloroacetic acid cannot be used because when present in 
the filtrates they decompose with evolution of CO 2 during the course of 
the reaction with ninhydrin at 100°. The heavy metal precipitants used 
at room temperature gave low results and incomplete recoveries. 

The ninhydrin which serves to set free the CO 2 from the amino add 

^ The term '*a-amino nitrogen” is used to indicate values calculated as 1 atom 
of nitrogen per molecule of CO 2 evolved by reaction with ninhydrin (2). In hy¬ 
drolysates of animal proteins the a-amino nitrogen thus estimated is about 70 per 
cent of the total N, the rest being the amide N and the non-a-N of the hexone 
bases and tryptophane. Probably the total amino acid N of blood plasma is about 
1.5 times the oc-amino nitrogen, because of the presence of amino acids with non-a- 
nitrogen. 
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carboxyl groups serves also to remove urea from the sphere of action. 
Urea is hydrolyzed by water at 100° and pH 1 to 5 at such a rate that CO 2 
equivalent in terms of a-amino nitrogen to 1 per cent of the urea nitrogen 
is set free by the hydrolysis eveiy 10 minutes. Consequently in the 20 
minutes used for the ninhydrin reaction in blood hltrates hydrolysis of 
urea would yield CO 2 indicating a-amino nitrogen equal to 2 per cent of 
the urea nitrogen, if no reagent were added to retard the hydrolysis. 
Fortunately ninhydrin itself acts as such a reagent. As shown by the writ¬ 
ers (4), ninhydrin combines with urea in water solution to form a compound 
which resists hydrolysis by hot water at the acidities used. When, as in 
routine analyses of non-uremic blood, the picric acid filtrates are at once 
heated for 20 minutes after addition of 20 mg. of ninhydrin per cc., com¬ 
bination of ninhydrin and urea takes place so rapidly that the CO 2 formed 
in the 20 minutes from uiea corresponds to a-amino nitrogen equal to only 
0.7 per cent of the urea nitrogen. This proportion is so small that the CO 2 
from urea can be treated as a constant con-ection, equivalent to 0.1 mg. 
of amino acid nitrogen per 100 cc. of plasma, w'hen the blood urea nitrogen 
is within the ordinary normal limits of 5 to 20 mg. per 100 cc. When 
retention raises the blood urea to pathological levels, it is necessarj’’ only to 
double the amount of ninhydrin used in the analysis and incubate the blood 
filtrate and ninhydrin at 60° for 3 hours to complete the combination be¬ 
tween urea and ninhydrin. Subsequent heating for 10 minutes at 100° 
gives a quantitative yield of CO 2 from the amino acid carboxyl groups, while 
the urea evolves no significant amounts during either the preliminary’' period 
at 60° or the final heating at 100°, 

APPARATUS 

The Van Slyke-Neill manometric apparatus, storage vessel for COrfree 
0.5 N NaOH, alundum pieces to promote smooth boiling, calibrated glass 
spoons for measuring 100 mg. of ninhydrin, water bath for reaction vessels, 
and test-tiibe rack or wire basket for holding the reaction vessels are all as 
described for the manometric ninhydrin-C02 method by Van Slyke, Dillon, 
MacFadyen, and Hamilton (2), or for the manometric carbon determination 
by Van Slyke and Folch (5). The automaiic aMaehmentfor raising and lower¬ 
ing die mercury in the manometric chamber, described on pp. 645 and 524 
of these papers (2, 5), is particularly convenient if numerous series of 
analyses are to be carried out. To the reaction vessel (2) improvements, 
described below, have been made for facilitating precision. 

AU-Glass Reaction Vessel —^The vessel shown in Fig. 1, A® has only two 
parts and one ground joint, is compact, and in manipulation has proved 

* Reaction vessels, as shown in Fig. 1, A, of Pyrex glass are made by E, Machlett 
and Son, 220 East 23rd Street, New York, 
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more convenient than the all-glass vessel previously described ((2) Fig. 
1, C). For maximal accuracy, in microdeterminations of the 0.03 to 0.05 
mg. of Qi-amino nitrogen usually measured in plasma analyses, it is desirable 
to avoid contact of inbber with the gases in the reaction vessel. In the 
vessel shown in Fig. 1, A we have without error let the gases produced by 
the reaction stand for several days before determining the CO 2 evolved. 
For the most precise general work with the manometric ninhydrin-C02 
method we recommend this vessel in place of those exposing even slight 
rubber surfaces. 

Essential for use of the vessel in Fig. 1, A is a lubricant for the stopper 
which will maintain an eflScient seal during the heating in the bath, and 5 "et 
VptII not be too stiff when cooled to room t^perature. A cheap lubricant® 
has been found which has almost the same viscosity at 100° as at room 
temperature, and joints sealed with it will stand hours of immersion in 
boiling water without leaking. Glycerol becomes so fluid at 100° that a 
seal made with it may fail to last through the 20 minute heating used in 
the blood filtrate analysis. 

The errors that may arise from passage of CO* to and from the rubber pores of 
reaction vessels with inner rubber surfaces have been discussed by Van Slyke et ah 
((2) foot-notes on pp. 632 and 635), and reaction vessels have been designed by these 
authors (2) and by MacFadyen (3) which retain the rubber joints with their con¬ 
venience in mobility and freedom from lubricants, and yet expose only minimal 
rubber surfaces to the gases in the vessel. These vessels are satisfactory for “macro” 
and “micro” determinations of 0.2 mg. or more of a>amino nitrogen (2); but when 
used for “submicro” (2) determinations of 0.05 mg. or less of a-amino nitrogen, as in 
blood analyses, special precautions are required to keep the “rubber blank” small 
and so constant that it does not cause significant errors (3). Also, to avoid measur¬ 
able errors from CO 2 diffusion to and from rubber in such analyses, the CO 2 must be 
determined in each analysis immediately after its evolution; hence one could not 
carry out the ninhydrin reaction in a number of vessels together and determine the 
CO 3 in the series at leisure later. The all-glass reaction vessel showm in Fig. 1 , C 
of Van Slyke, Dillon, MacFadyen, and Hamilton (2; overcomes these disadvantages 
but involves the expense and inconvenience of two ground glass joints. 

® An excellent higli temperature stop-cock grease can be made, based on the work 
of Puddington (6). Aluminum distearate, 35 gm., is mixed to a paste in 100 cc. of 
heavy paraffin mineral oil. The paste is heated with continuous stirring in a beaker 
on an asbestos gauze over a low Bunsen flame. Solution of the soap is effected in 
1 to 2 minutes to give a clear rubber-like jelly which sets on cooling to a hard friable 
transparent gel. The gel is then worked up to a smooth translucent paste on a glass 
plate with a steel spatula. Warming to 45-50® greatly facilitates working up the 
paste and results in a smooth, more uniform product. It is readily removed from 
the joint of the reaction vessel by a soaped test-tube brush. 

An excellent commercial high temperature lubricant, which has similar properties, 
is sold under the trade name of Nevastane XX heavy lubricating grease, by the Key¬ 
stone Lubricating Company, Philadelphia. It is procurable through E. Machlett 
and Son, New York. 
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Alternative Reaction Vessel Closed with Rubber-Jointed Adapter Protected 
by Mercury —^Fig. 1, B shows an alternative vessel which can be readily 
made in any laboratory with glass-blowing equipment. The vessel is 
preferably of Pyrex glass. The adapter consists of a rubber tube, of 12 
mm. outer diameter and 5 mm. bore, which slips over the neck of the vessel 
and is closed by a glass plug applied as described for a somewhat similar 
adapter by MacFadyen ((3) p. 389 under “Technique of handling reaction 
vessel in analyses”)- Enough mercury is placed in the vessel so that when 
it is inverted the rubber joint is covered with a layer of mercury at least 
2 cm. deep. By keeping the vessel inverted during the reaction, and after 
it, until the CO 2 evolved is determined, Toss or gain of CO 2 by the rubber 
is prevented. This vessel with care is usually as accurate as the all-glass 
vessel but more liable to occasional small error. 

Rubber Connecting Tubes —^To connect either vessel with the Van Slyke- 
Neill chamber during transfer of CO 2 a 5 cm. length of stethoscope tubing is 
used, of I inch (12 mm.) outer diameter and | inch (3 mm.) bore. It is 
necessary to remove the CO 2 from the pores of the rubber before use. The 
tube is cleaned inside with a test-tube brush and is immersed in acidified 
water in a round bottomed flask and boiled for 30 minutes. The flame is 
then removed, and the flask is immediately stoppered and cooled under 
the tap. The vacuum formed in the flask by condensation of steam draw’s 
the residual gases from the pores of the rubber. After the bubbles stop 
coming out of the rubber, the flask is opened and the tubes are washed with 
distilled w’ater. As many tubes are prepared together as are needed for 
the vesseb used. If the rubber tubes are used with the all-glass reaction 
vessel (Fig. 1,-4), repetition of the treatment is unnecessai 3 \ 

If the adapter tube of Fig, 1, B is used daily, repetition of the treatment is also 
unnecessary, but if it stands more than a day or two in the air CO 2 may rcaccumulate 
in the pores and must be removed. This reaceumulation of CO 2 varies with the 
kind and quality of rubber tubing employed The rates at which CO 2 is evolved at 
100 ® in vacuo and reaccumulated at room temperature in air can easily be determined. 
A 5 cm. length of air-exposed, untreated tubing is placed in an all-glass reaction 
vessel (Fig 1, A) with 5 cc. of 0 01 n HCl. The reaction vessel is evacuated, heated 
for 10 minutes in the 100® bath, and the CO 2 evolved from the piece of rubber is de¬ 
termined as described in the sections on absorption of CO»and determination of CO». 
This process of 10 minute heating followed by removal and measurement of the 
evolved CO 2 is repeated until the CO 2 evolution becomes nil or reaches a low and 
constant value. The rubber tube is then left exposed for several days and again 
analyzed If CO 2 reaccumulates or is picked up from the atmosphere, an increase 
over the low constant value previously determined will indicate the amount of CO 2 
reaccumulated during the period of exposure. The results obtained indicate the 
comparative behavior of different tubings, but do not show the much smaller magni¬ 
tude of error caused by exposure of the small surface in contact with the gases when 
an adapter is used (e.g , as in Fig. 1, A or B of Van Slyke et at. (2)). In analyses the 
error produced by a rubber adapter is usually negative. The rubber is likely to take 
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up CO 2 evolved by the amino acids, lowering the measured yield. But when blank 
analyses are carried out, the rubber gives off CO 2 , and causes a plus error in the c 
correction determined in the blank. Both errors are additive in causing low results 
for a-amino nitrogen. 

Reagents — 

Xinhydrin* pulverized. 

Approximately OM n NaOH of minimal CO 2 content in nearly saturated 
NaCl solution. This is prepared as described on p. 637 of Van Slyke, 
Dillon, MacFadyen, and Hamilton (2), except that, for dilution of the 
concentrated NaOH to 0.5 n strength, C02-free 25 per cent NaCl solution 
(250 gm. of NaCl to 750 cc. of water) is used in place of water.® 



Fig. 1. Reaction vessels 


Approximately 5 n NaOH. Prepared by mixing 1 volume of the 18 to 20 
N NaOH with 3 volumes of water. 

Approximately 2 n lactic acid in nearly saturated NaCl solution. 1 volume 
of concentrated lactic acid (sp. gr. 1.20) is diluted to 5 volumes with the 
25 per cent NaCl solution.® 

^ The ninhydrin at present used is purchased from the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

® As found by MacFadyen (3), in microdeterminations of CO 2 the use of approxi¬ 
mately saturated salt solutions in the manometric chamber Increases accuracy be¬ 
cause it retards reabsorption of CO 2 during the compression of the gas volume from 
47 cc. to 0.5 cc. in the analysis, so that instead of a correction for reabsorption of 3.7 
=fc: 0.5 per cent of the CO 2 a correction of only 0.6 ± 0.1 per cent is needed. 
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1 per cent (0.0437 n) picric acid solution. About 15 gm. of 90 per cent 
picric acid (10 per cent moisture), or 12 gm. dry, are dissolved with warming 
in 1 liter of water. 20 cc. are titrated with 0.1 x XaOH to the first color 
change of phenolphthalein. The titration figure \\ill be about 10 cc. of 
the NaOH. The volume of water that is needed to dilute the picric acid 
solution so that the titration figure will be 8.73 cc. is calculated and added. 

PROCEDURE FOR BLOOD OF NORMAL UREA CONTENT 

Handling of Blood Sample—2 cc. of plasma or 1 cc. of whole blood or 
cells provides sufficient material for duplicate anabases with an eiTor less 
than 1 per cent. For a single analysis of plasma with an error not over 2 
per cent a sample of 0.5 cc. may be used. 

When plasma is analyzed, the blood is centrifuged soon after bemg 
drawn, and hemolysis is avoided. The a-amino nitrogen in cells is 1.5 to 2 
times as concentrated as in plasma, and plus eiTors in analysis of plasma 
may result if hemolysis or injurj’' of ceEs permits their amino acids to diffuse 
into the plasma. 

Plasma rather than serum must be analyzed if one wishes to detemiine 
the amino acid content of the circulating plasma. As shown [Mac- 
Fadyen (3), when blood coagulates amino acids are set free by reactions 
not yet understood, so that the a-amino nitrogen of serum may be 20 
per cent higher than the a-amino mtrogen of uncoagulated plasma. Hence 
anticoagulant, 0.1 or 0.2 mg. of heparin or 1 mg. of oxalate per cc. of blood, 
is added as soon as the blood is drawn. 

Precipitation of Proteins of Plasma —1 volume of plasma is pipetted into 
a round bottomed centrifuge tube and 5 volumes of 1 per cent picric acid 
solution are added. The mixture is vigorously shaken. Complete pre¬ 
cipitation of the proteins is effected in a few seconds. 

When sufficient pla*5ma is available, 2 cc. are precipitated with 10 cc. of 
the picric acid, and sufficient supernatant is obtained for duplicate analyses 
on 5 cc. aliquots. However, a single analysis with an error usually less 
than 2 per cent can be performed with 0.5 cc. of plasma. In this case the 
precipitation is made with 5.5 cc. of picric acid and for calculation the fac¬ 
tors in Table I are doubled. 

Precipitation of Proteins of Whole Blood or Cells —The sample of whole 
blood is diluted in a round bottomed centiifuge tube with an equal volume 
of water. The sample of cells is diluted with 2 volumes of water. 1 volume 
of the diluted laked solution of either whole blood or cells is mixed with 5 
volumes of picric acid, as described for plasma. The mixture is shaken 
vigorously until the color changes from reddish to yellow, indicating com¬ 
plete precipitation. Shaking for about 1 minute suffices. 

CentrifugaHon of Protein Precipitate —The mixture is centrifuged for 10 
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minutes at 3000 e.p.m., and the supernatant solution is decanted through 
a funnel containing a plug of cotton about the size of a pea fa larger plug, 
or a paper filter, might absorb too much filtrate to leave enough for dupli¬ 
cate analyses). Portions of 5 cc. each are taken for analysis. 

Removal of Preformed and Labile CO 2 —^The filtrates contain some dis¬ 
solved CO 2 from the blood bicarbonate and occasionally substances that 
break down to form CO 2 on heating to 100 ® (‘‘labile C 62 ”). To remove 
CO 2 from these sources the 5 cc. sample of filtrate is pipetted into a reaction 
vessel, two or more alundum pieces and a drop of octyl alcohol are added, 
the filtrate in the open vessel without stopper or adapter is heated to boiling 
in about 0.5 minute over the free flame of a micro burner, and is then 
boiled® for exactly 1 minute. If boiling is continued longer than 1 minute, 
the a-amino nitrogen may be measurably reduced.’^ After the boiling the 
vessel is set into cold water until the filtrate is cooled below 25® (3 minutes 
in cold tap water or 1.5 minutes in ice water). 

Addition of Ninhydrin and Evacuation of Air —It the all-glass reaction 
vessel is used, one of the short rubber connecting tubes (Fig. 1 , A) is lubri¬ 
cated by dipping in water and slipped on the side arm, the gi-ound glass 
surface is wiped drj", 100 mg. of ninhydrin® measured from a calibrated 
glass spoon are added through a short-stem funnel, and the stopper, its 
ground surface previously covered with a thin film of lubricant, is set into 
place with the opening through the side tube open. The vessel, as quickly 
as possible after the ninhydrin is added (see pp. 640, 641 (2)), is evacuated 
to 30 mm. or less pressure. Tilting and shaking gently during the first few 
seconds of evacuation prevent loss of solution from undue effervescence; if 
necessary the speed of evacuation may be controlled by partial closure of 
the groimd glass stopper. After evacuation is completed, the vessel is 
closed by rotating the stopper through 180°. The rubber tube (Fig. 1 , A) 
pressed flat betw’^een thumb and forefinger as the connection with the 

® The “100® CO 2 ,” to remove which from whole plasma MacFadyen (3) used a 10 
minute preheating period, is entirely removed from the filtrate by the 1.5 minute 
heating. 

^ Hamilton (7) has found that 20 per cent or more of the a-amino nitrogen of nor¬ 
mal plasma is in the form of a substance which behaves on heating like glutamine. 
Glutamine undergoes ring formation to yield pyrrolidoneearboxylic acid 
NH2-C0 CH2 CH2.CH(NH2> C00H C0 CH2-CH2-CH(NH) C00H -f NHa 

I_I 

on heating at pH 2. The pyrrolidoneearboxylic acid, where the CH(NH 2 )-COOH 
group is replaced by a CH(NH—COR) • COOH, as in acetylated amino acids, gives off 
no CO 2 when heated with ninhydrin. The decrease in a-amino N of the plasma 
filtrate that occurs from the ring formation during 1.5 minutes heating is not signifi¬ 
cant, but longer heating would make it significant. 

s In analysis of blood of high urea content 200 mg. of ninhydrin instead of 100 mg, 
are added (see the section “Procedure for blood of high urea content’’). 
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pump is broken, in order to keep air out of the side tube, and the glass 
plug, lubricated "with distilled water or glycerol, is inserted as shown in 
Fig. 1 , A, trapping as little air as possible. (If the plug were pushed 
in against the pressure of air, expansion of the air might later force the 
plug out in the boiling bath.) It is a desirable precaution to secure the 
ground glass stopper by anchoring it to the side aim with several turns of 
a stout elastic band. This will prevent the glass stopper from being 
forced out during the boiling, as it might otherwise be if macro amounts 
of CO 2 are determined or if the reaction vessel has not been evacuated 
sufficiently. 

If the vessel with adapter (Fig. 1, B) is used, 2 cc. of mercury are first 
added, then the ninhydrin. The rubber adapter tube is lubricated by 
dipping the end in water and is slipped over the neck of the reaction 
vessel. The vessel is then evacuated and is closed temporarily by a pinch 
clamp on the rubber tube, and the pump is disconnected. The rubber 
tube is then pinched flat, between thumb and finger, and the glass plug 
is inserted, as described in the above paragraph. The clamp is then re¬ 
moved and the glass plug pushed down into contact with the neck of the 
vessel, w’hich is then as shown in Fig. 1 , B. (The technique, introduced 
by lIacFad 5 "en (3), is more completely described on p. 389 of his paper.) 

Immersion in Water Bath at 100°^ —The vessels, if of the all-glass type, 
are placed upright in a cylindrical test-tube rack or a wire basket. If 
the vessel with adapter (Fig. 1 , J5) is used, hownver, it is inverted^ so that 
the mercury covers the rubber joint and forms a layei* about 2 cm. deep 
over it. The vessels are completely immersed in an actively boiling bath 
for 20 minutes. Exactly at the end of this time they are removed from 
the bath- Glass stoppers are given a turn of 5° or 10° to insure tight seal¬ 
ing. The vessels are cooled to room temperature and their CO 2 contents 
are determined when convenient. If the adapter-fitted vessels are used, 
thej" are kept inverted until the CO 2 is determined, in order to prevent 
any diffusion of CO 2 into the rubber of the joint. 

Absorption of CO^ by Alkali in Van Slyke-Xeill Chamber —^This is ac¬ 
complished as described on pp. 643-646 of Van Slyke, Dillon, MacFadyen, 
and Hamilton ( 2 ), but with modification in the following details. The 
chamber is charged with 2 cc. of the 0.5 n XaOH nearly saturated with 
XaCl instead of the 0.5 x XaOH employed hy Van Slyke, Dillon, et aL 
The glass plug is then removed from the rubber tube on the side arm of the 
reaction vessel, and the side arm is reevacuated at the pump for a few 

* In anaQysis of blood of high urea content the heating at 100® is preceded by in¬ 
cubation for 3 hours at 60®, or overnight at 37®, to combine urea and ninhydrin (see 
the section “Procedure for blood of high urea content”). Also, the heating period 
at 100® is shortened to 10 minutes. 
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seconds, in order to remove any CO 2 that may have evolved from the 
rubber and collected in the side arm during the boiling. The tube is then 
pinched flat between the fingers and slipped over the side arm of the Van 
Slyke-Xeill chamber. The transfer of CO 2 , as noted by MacFadyen f3), 
requires only half as many excursions of the gases to and from the mano- 
metric chamber as when 0.5 n XaOH without XaCl is used. Hence five 
excursions suffice if the filtrate is warmed to 38°, or ten excursions if it is 
at room temperature (20-25°). Temperature above 38° is avoided, or 
enough water \\ill distil over into the alkali to increase appreciabfy its 
volume, and introduce a small error in calculations based on an S volume 
of 3 cc. The first excursion of the mercurj" is made carefully to prevent 
an^’^ of the reaction mixture from bumping over into the chamber of the 
Van Slyke-Xeill apparatus. 

Determination of CO 2 in Manometric Apparatus —The technique is as 
described previousty ((2) p. 646), except that the 2 n lactic acid added is 
nearly saturated vith XaCl, and that to extract the CO 2 after addition of 
the lactic acid it is necessarj" to shake the solution 3 minutes instead of the 
1.5 minutes which suffice when reagents without XaCl are used in the 
chamber. The salt accelerates the absorption of CO 2 by the alkali, as 
mentioned above, but it retards evolution of the CO 2 after acidification. 

Blank Analysis for c Correction —It is not necessary to add the ninhydrin 
or to heat in the water bath. One merely places 5 cc. of the 1 per cent 
picric acid solution in a reaction vessel, and boils it for 1 minute to remove 
dissolved atmospheric CO 2 . The solution is cooled and evacuated, and 
the analysis is carried through from the point of “Absorption of CO 2 by 
alkali in Van Slyke-Xeill chamber.” The c correction is the value of 
Pi p% found in the blank analysis. All but 1.5 dz 0.5 mm. of the CO 2 
pressure measured at 0.5 cc. volume in the blank analysis is due to traces 
of carbonate in the 0.5 x XaOH. This carbonate is usually enough to 
cause a pressure of 20 to 30 mm. at 0.5 cc. volume. For a given XaOH 
solution it is constant, provided the solution is guarded from atmospheric 
CO 2 by a soda lime tube. The c correction should not be over 30 mm. 
if the 0.5 N XaOH is prepared as directed. 

PROCEDURE POR BLOOD OP HIGH UREA CONTENT 

If urea nitrogen exceeds 20 mg, per 100 cc. of blood or plasma, the CO 2 
evolved by hydrolj^sis of the urea in the routine a-amino nitrogen analysis 
described above ^vill be equivalent to more than 20 X 0.007 = 0.14 mg, 
of oc-amino nitrogen pei- 100 cc., and the routine procedure will require 
modification for exact results. One may choose the most convenient of 
three procedures: {A) Simply by doubling the amount of ninh 3 ’'drin added 
and incubating at 37° or 60° before heating at 100° the urea is combined 
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with ninhydrin and pre\'ented from evolving significant amounts of CO 2 . 
(B) The urea is removed with urease. (C) The urea is determined in a 
separate analysis and 0.007 of its nitrogen is subtracted from the a-amino 
nitrogen deteimined by the routine procedure. 

A. Combination of Urea with Excess Xinhydrin —The routine procedure 
is followed unchanged except at the following points. Instead of 100 mg. 
of ninhydrin 200 mg. are used. The evacuated reaction vessel is warmed 
to 60° and shaken gently for a minute to dissolve the ninhydrin and then 
ncubated 3 hours at 60°, or overnight (16 hours) at 37°, in order to obtain 
maximal combination of the urea and ninhydrin (4). (If the reaction 
vessel with adapter and mercurj' seal is used (Fig. 1, B), it is inverted dur¬ 
ing the incubation.) After this treatment the vessel is heated 10 minutes 
in the boiling water bath. The 10 minute boiling suffices \rith the high 
ninhydrin concentration, but no harm is done if the routine 20 minute 
heating is used. 

Except for the use of more ninhydrin and the incubation, the analysis 
is the same as the routine procedure with blood of normal urea content, 
and the c correction determined in blank analysis is the same. This pro¬ 
cedure, which requires no additional reagents, and no extra manipulation 
except the incubation, \vill ordinaiily be found the mast convenient for 
handling bloods with high urea content. 

B. Removal of Urea with Urease—2 mg. of Squibb’s Double Strength 
urease^® per cc. are stin-ed into the plasma or diluted blood, and the urease 
is permitted to act for an hour at 37° or 2 hours at room temperature 
above 20°.^^ 

For precipitating reagent 10 gm. of citric acid, C 6 H^ 07 -H 20 , per liter 
are added to the 1 per cent picric acid solution; otherwise in blood of ver^’’ 
high urea content the amount of ammonia formed w’ould neutralize the 
picric acid and prevent complete precipitation of the proteins. 

TiTien urease is used, blank analyses must be carried out in w'hich urease 
fci added to w-ater instead of blood, and the analysis, including heating with 
ninhydrin, is carried through, as with blood. As shown by Archibald and 

The urease should be standardized as described by Van Slyke and Cullen (8,9) 
or in the accompanying paper by Van Slyke, MacFadyen, and Hamilton (10^. If 
1 mg. of the urease hydrolyzes urea at a rate slower than 0.1 mg. per minute, cor¬ 
respondingly more than 2 mg. are used for each cc. of plasma, or the digestion period 
is prolonged. 

“ In place of weighing out 2 mg. of solid urease one may add 0.20 cc. of a 1 per cent 
solution of the urease. In this case the subsequent precipitation of proteins is carried 
out by adding, for each cc. of plasma or diluted blood, 4.8 cc. of picric-citric acid 
solution from a burette, instead of 6 cc. Unless canavanine-free urease (11) is used, 
the amount added to the blood must be measured accurately because of its appreci¬ 
able effect on the blank. The canavanine contributed by 2 mg. of ordinary urease to 
1 cc. of plasma may be enough to raise the plasma a-amino nitrogen by 10 per cent. 
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Hamilton (11) jack l:)ean urea^^e prepared by the acetone precipitation 
method of Van Sh-ke and Cullen (8) contains (> to 8 per cent of the amino 
acid, canavanine, which evolves CO 2 as do other a-amino acids when heated 

Table I 

Faciorb by Which PcOz Multiplied to Obtain Mg. of a~Amino Xitrogen per 100 Cc. 
of Plasma, Blood, or Cells 

The 5 cc. portions of filtrate analyzed represent 5 6 cc. of plasma, 5 12 cc. of whole 
blood, 5 IS cc. of cells. S = 3.00 cc. in all analyses, i = 1.006 when a = 0.5; 1.003 
when a = 2.0* 


Temperature 

Plasma 

Whole blood 

Cel'S 

fl * 0 5 1 

a«20 1 

a «05 

a “20 

a “05 

20 




1 




15 

0.03350 

[ 0.1924 

1 0 0965 

0.3847 

0.1447 

0.577 

16 

37 

16 

61 

32 

41 

75 

17 

‘23 

09 

57 

16 

35 

72 

IS 

08 

01 

53 

02 

29 

70 

19 

0.03295 

0.1894 

49 

0.3787 

23 

68 

20 

S2 

86 

45 

71 

17 

66 

21 

68 

78 

41 

56 

11 

63 

22 

55 

70 

37 

41 

06 

61 

23 

42 

63 

34 

25 

01 ! 

59 

24 

29 

06 

30 

10 

0.1395 i 

j 

57 

25 

17 

49 

27 1 

0.3696 

90 

54 

26 

05 1 

41 

23 

S2 i 

85 

52 

27 

0.03190 1 

34 

19 

68 

79 

50 

2S 

80 

27 

16 

54 

74 1 

48 

29 

68 ! 

20 

12 

40 

60 

46 

30 

56 

13 

09 

26 

63 

44 

31 

45 

06 

05 

12 

58 

42 

32 

33 

0.1800 

03 

0.3598 

53 

40 

33 

21 

93 

0.0S99 

So 

48 

38 

34 

09 

86 

95 

71 

1 43 ‘ 

36 

35 

0.03098 

79 

92 

57 

38 

1 


* S indicates oc- of solution in the gas chamber from which the CO 2 is extracted, 
and a the volume of the extracted CO 2 gas when its pressure is measured, i is a factor 
correcting for reabsorption of CO 2 which occurs when its volume is diminished from 
47 cc. to 0.5 or 2.0 cc., over saturated acid NaCl solution (3). 

with ninhydrin. If the urease is freed of canavanine by dialysis, as de¬ 
scribed by Archibald and Hamilton (11), it does not increase the blank. 
Except for the incubation with urease, and the addition of citric acid 
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to the picric acid precipitant, the analysis is carried through in all details 
as described for blood of normal urea content. 

The use of urease, instead of the extra 100 mg. of ninhydrin required by 
Procedure A, saves several cents in each analysis. Procedure B, \Aith 
purified urease (11) is therefore economical when large numbers of accu¬ 
rate g-amino nitrogen values are required. 

C. Urea Is Determined in Separate Analyses and Correction for It Is 
Applied —^The ot-ammo nitrogen is determined as described for blood of 
normal urea content, and from the a-amino nitrogen found 0.007 of the 
blood urea nitrogen is subtracted. This procedure is convenient if blood 
urea is determined for other purposes. Otherwise Procedure A or B is 
simpler. 

Calculations. The pressure, •PcOtj of COo from amino acid carboxjd 
groups, is calculated as: 

Pcot * Pi - P2 - c 

The a-amino nitrogen per 100 cc. of plasma, \vhole blood, or cells is calcu¬ 
lated as: 

Mg. oramim .V per iOQ cc. = PcOa X factor 

The values of the factors are given in Table I. 

To calculate millimoles of amino acids per liter of plasma or blood, 
use the factors in Table I divided by 1.4. 

Derivation of Factors —The factors in the last colunLn of Table I of MacFadyen 
(3;, which give mg. of a-amino nitrogen per 1 mm. of PcOz when the XaCl-containing 
reagents are used, are multiplied by 100/(cc. of blood, plasma, or cells represented in 
the filtrate aliquot analyzed) in order to obtain the factors in Table I of the present 
paper. 


EXPEEIMENTAL 

Effects of pH and Xinhydrin Concentration on Time Required at 100° to 
Complete the Reaction with Alanine —The rate of the ninhjdrin reaction 
w’ith amino acids has been shown to increase with the concentration of 
ninhydrin and with the pH of the solution (2). To determine the time 
required for complete reaction with varying concentrations of ninhydrin 
in the presence of picric acid weighed amounts of a-alanine, approximately 
0.8 mg. per cc., were dissolved in aqueous 0.6 per cent picric acid^ and 
adjusted to the desired pH (glass electrode) by the addition of NaOH. 
6 cc. portions were used for reaction at 100° with ninhydrin in the all-glass 
reaction vessel. Since the decomposition of the amino acids in the presence 

“ About 25 mg. of picric acid are precipitated with the proteins contained in 1 cc. 
of normal plasma. Hence most filtrates have about half the picric acid concentra¬ 
tion of the original picric acid solution. 
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of a large excess of ninhydrin follows the course of a order reaction, 
the logarithm of the percentage of alanine which had not yet decomposed 
plotted against the time of heating at 100° yielded a straight line. For 
each pH and ninhj'drin concentration we have established this line by a 
series of analyses and extrapolated to the time necessary to decompose 
99.9 per cent of the amino acid; this time we have taken as the interval 
required for completion of the reaction. The relations of the time neces¬ 
sary" for 99.9 per cent completion of the reaction to pH, with different 



pH of reaction solution 

Fig. 2. Effects of ninhydrin concentration and pH on the time required for evolu¬ 
tion of 0.999 mole of CO 2 from alanine. 

concentrations of ninhydrin, are sho\\Ti by the cur\"es of Fig. 2. It will 
be noted that at pH 1.6 or higher, with the 2 per cent concentration of 
ninhydrin used in analyses of non-uremic blood or plasma filtrates, 20 
minutes boilmg completes the reaction. It is also ob\ious that the re¬ 
tarding effect of acidity becomes marked at pH ranges below" 2. 

Reproducibility of Analytical Values —The upper half of Table II show^ 
plasma or-amino nitrogen concentrations found by analyses of filtrates 
from separate precipitations of six 1 cc. samples of the same plasma. In 
the lower half of the table are results obtained by analyrses of 5 cc. aliquot 
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portions of a single filtrate resulting from the precipitation of 5 cc. of plasma 
with 25 cc. of 1 per cent picric acid. In both instances the mean deviation 
from the average is only ±0.3 per cent of the amount measured. 

Recovery of Amino Acids Added to Plasiyia —Alanine and biological mix¬ 
tures containing amino acids in amounts determined by the ninhydrin-C02 
method (2) were added to plasma, serum, or whole blood, and the filtrates, 
obtained after precipitation of the proteins with 1 per cent picric acid, 
were analyzed. The results are given in Table III. 


Table II 

Bcproducihility of a-Amino Xitrogcn Values in Protein-Free Filtrates 


1 

Volume of plasma 
pptd. 

Volume of 1 per 
cent picric acid , 
added to plasma 

a-Amino nitrogen 
of plasma 

1 

cc. 

cc. 

mg. per 100 cc. 

Analyses of 5 cc. aliquots of filtrates ' 

' 1 1 

5 

6.36 

from separate pptns. of 1 cc.portions 

1 

5 

6.39 

of same plasma 

! 1 1 

5 

6.34 

i 

1 

1 1 ' 

5 ' 

6.35 


1 1 

5 1 

6.30 


1 1 

5 

6.32 

Average. 



6.34 

Mean delation from average, ±0.02 mg. or ±0.3% 



Analysis of 5 cc. aliquot portions of i 

1 5 1 

25 

6.32 

filtrate from pptn. of one 0 cc. por- j 

1 1 


6.35 

tion of same plasma 

1 

! 

6.36 




6.40 




6.^ 

Average. 



6.35 




Mean deviation from average, ±0.02 mg. or ±0.3% 




Behavior of Possible Interfering Filtrate Constituents Other Than Urea— 
Studies of such substances heated in picric acid solution with and without 
ninhydrin have indicated the following. 

Neither j5-hydroxj"butyric acid nor glucose breaks down to yield CO?. 
Glucose in no ivay interferes even in concentrations as high as that en¬ 
countered in uncontrolled diabetes; e.g,, 300 mg. of glucose per 100 cc. 
of plasma. 

Acetoacetic acid is so rapidly and completely broken down by heat at 
pH 2 that the 1 minute boiling of the filtrate before the addition of nin¬ 
hydrin suffices to eliminate it as a source of CO 2 in the subsequent heating 
with ninhydrin. 
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1 ce. of ethyl acetoacetate was treated at room temperature for 24 hours with 20 
cc. of 1 X NaOH, by which time the odor of the ester had completely vanished. The 
solution was warmed slightly and evacuated on the w'ater pump to remove free al¬ 
cohol. Aliquot portions of the free acid solution were transferred to carboxyl tubes, 
acidified with 0.1 x HCl to just acid to brom-cresol green indicator. 100 mg. of 
citrate buffer, pH 2 5, were then added and the volume adjusted to 5 cc. with water. 
Samples were analyzed with and without boiling the solution fori minute as described 
in the technique of analysis. It was found that 99.8 per cent of the acetoacetic acid 
was eliminated by the preliminary boiling. 


Ta.ble III 

Recovery of Amino Acids Added to Plasma^ Sernm^ and Albumin Solution 




oc-Amino nitrogen 



Protein solution 

Amino acids added 

Plasma 

Plasma 

plus 

In¬ 

crease 

Added 

Re¬ 

covery 



ammo 

acids 

found 




(a) 

(6) 

(&)-(«) 





mg. 
per cc. 

mg. 
per cc. 

mg. 


per 

cent 

Horse serum 

Edestin acid hydrolysatef 





99.6 






0.0460 

98.3 

cc ti 


iViHyK 

0.1051 


0.0476 

99.8 








Ox plasma 

a-Alanine 

mm 


222 

0.0156 

98.7 

Albumin solution 

Pancreatin digest of casein, 


0.0490 


mm 

99.3 

(7%) 

! 

approximately 50% free 
amino acids 






Human plasma 

cc-Alanine 




0.0530 

iTmn 

“ cells 

Edestin acid hydrolysate 

SR® 



0.1764 

99.2 

<< tt 

a-Alanine 


H 



nrnH 

“ whole blood 

(C 





99.7 

f( a ii 

Edestin acid hydrolysate 

0.0676 

0.1854 


3B 



* All analytical values quoted are the average of duplicate determinations, 
t Edestin acid hydrolysate. Edestin hydrolyzed with boiling 6 x HCl for 24 hours. 
t The picric acid filtrate of horse serum had its picric acid content restored to 1 
per cent by the addition of solid picric acid to replace that lost by precipitation with 
proteins. This filtrate w-as then used to precipitate more horse serum. The amino 
acids in this filtrate served as a mixture of amino acids identical with that occurring 
in the plasma. 

Pyru-tTC acid heated under the conditions of the analysis for 20 minutes 
\delds per mole 0.05 mole of CO 2 . However, the normal concentration 
of pyruvic acid in the plasma is only about 1 mg. per 100 cc. of plasma, 
so that its effect on the analysis would be to increase the a-amino nitrogen 
measurement by less than 0.01 mg. per 100 cc. of plasma. 

MacFadyen, in determining plasma a-amino nitrogen without removing 
the proteins (3), encountered some plasmas that contained a substance or 
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substances (other than urea) which spontaneously broke down to give CO 2 
on heating to 100° and were eliminated only after the plasma was heated 
at 100° for 10 minutes. We have encotmtered such plasmas also but find 
that in the picric acid filtrates their labile CO 2 is removed by the initial 
boiling of 1 minute. 

a-Amino Nitrogen ConcentraMon of Normal Human and Dog Plasma 
and Cells —The general range of a-amino nitrogen values for normal human 
and dog plasma as determined by analysis of picric acid filtrates is given 
in Table IV. The urea in each case was determined and corrected for by 
the factor 0.007. The average of 4.07 mg. of a-amino nitrogen per 100 cc. 
of human plasma is therefore 0.1 mg. per 100 cc. less than the uncor¬ 
rected mean. 

The values yielded by anal 3 "ses of the picric acid filtrate were compai’ed 
with those obtained by* applying the ninh 3 "drin-C 02 method in the presence 
of the plasma proteins as described by ^lacFadyen (3). In one human 
plasma (R.) the two methods gave the same result, but in the other twelve 
the a-amino nitrogen determined in the presence of the proteins was from 
0.1 to 0.5 mg. per 100 cc. higher than in the picric acid filtrate. The pre¬ 
sumable cause of such a difference is the presence of small but measurable 
amounts of some substance which has the •CH(XH 2 )'COOH group, and 
is precipitated b 3 ’ picric acid with the protdns. Such a substance might 
be the phosphatid 3 i serine discovered in the brain phosphatides b 3 ’^ Folch 
and Schneider (13, 14), but whether it exists in the plasma phosphatides 
remains to be demonstrated. 

From twenty human plasmas, uncorrected for the slight effect of urea, 
Cramer and Winnick (15) b 3 ' the present method obtained a mean of 4.2 
mg. of a-amino nitrogen per 100 cc. Correction for the urea would reduce 
this to 4.1 mg., the same as our average value. 

If Cramer and Winnick’s data and ours are considered together, it appears 
that the mean normal a-amino nitrogen value of human plasma nia 3 ’' be 
taken as 4.2 mg. per 100 cc. imcorrected for urea, or 4.1 mg. connected, 
with the variation ordinaiil 3 " between 3.4 and 5.5 mg. per cent. Thi-ee of 
Cramer and Winnick’s twent 3 " anal 3 ^ses are outside this limit, but, as the 
subjects were convalescents, it is possible that their condition was not 
entirely normal. 

The results with erAihrocy^tes in Table IV confirm Farr and MacFad 3 "en 
(16) m showing that the concentration of a-amino nitrogen is about twice 
as great in the red cells as in plasma; it ranges from 1.7 to 2.2 times as great 
in the sis comparative analyses of Table IV. 

Six of the cell and plasma filtrates used for a-amino nitrogen w^ere also 
used for determination of amino nitrogen by the manometric nitrous acid 
method of Van Slyke (12). The nitrous acid method would be expected 
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to give somewhat different results, because, unlike the ninhydrin method, 
it includes 90 per cent of the add amide nitrogen of glutamine, and XH 2 
nitrogen of peptides, amino purines, and other amines outside the class 
of free amino acids, but does not include two of the amino acids, proline 
and hydroxyproline. In both cells and plasma the nitrous acid method 

Table IV 

a-Amino Nitrogen and Total Amino Nitrogen Values for Normal Human and Dog 
Plasmas and Red Blood Cells* 


The values are given in mg. per 100 cc. 



Plasma 

Cells 

Blood donor 

cfAmino N 

Total 
amino N 

1 

CE-Amino N 

Total 

aminoN 


Whole plasma 

Picric acid 
filtrate 

Picric acid 
filtrate 

Picric add filtrate 

s. 

3.S1 

3.56 

3.78 

7.73 

10.66 

L. N. 

4.75 

4.48 

5.16 

9.64 

13.13 

E. 

5.52 

5.00 




“ (fasting). 

4.76 

4.32 

4.72 

7.80 

12.54 

F. 

4.13 

3.76 1 

4.26 

6.98 

9.44 

G. (fasting). 

3.99 

3.67 

4.30 

7.21 

10.84 

H. 

4.16 

3.84 i 

4.19 

6.54 

8.90 

« 

4.78 

4.45 




“ (fasting). 

3.85 

3.35 




A. 

3.92 

3.70 




F. P. 

4.06 

3.90 




R. 

4.69 1 

4.72 




B. 

4.26 

4.15 




Average. 

4.36 

4.07 

4.40 

7.65 

10.88 

Standard deviation. 

d=0.48 

±0.76 




Dog I. 

4.20 

4.16 

5.65 



“ II. 


3.92 

5.65 



“ III. 


5.50 1 

8.52 



» IV. 

i 

i 

4.18 1 

1 

4.94 




* All values were determined in duplicate and corrected for urea. “Total amino 
nitrogen” values are by the nitrous acid method (12). 


gave hi^er values, the difference averaging 8 per cent of the a-amino 
N values for plasma, and 42 per cent of the a;-amino N values fpr cells. 

Influence of Different Protein Precipitants on a-Amino Nitrogen Values 
of Plasma Filtrates —^From aliquot portions of pooled dog plasma the 
protem was removed by the different precipitating agents indicated in 
Table V. a-Amino nitrogen estimations were carried out in duplicate on 
the filtrates. The results are shown in Table V. It is seen that zinc. 
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cadmium, and ferric hydroxide all yield values lower than those obtained 
from the tungstic acid and picric acid filtrates. 

The difference between values obtained by precipitation of proteins by 
aqueous solution of picric acid and those obtained by saturating a protein 
solution with solid picric acid is marked. It has been found consistently 
that the precipitation of proteins by first diluting with 5 volumes of w^ater 
and then saturating with excess of solid picric acid jields filtrates with a 
lower a-amino nitrogen content than that of filtrates obtained by mixing 
plasma with 5 volumes of solution of predissolved picric acid. There is 


Table V 

Influence of Protein Preeipitants on a-Amino Xitrogen Values of Plasma, Cells, and 

Whole Blood 


Protein solution ^ 

1 

Means for remo\ al of proteins 1 

1 

o-Amino 

1 nitrogen 

1 



mg, >V 

100 cc, plasma 

Plasma (dog) 

ZnS 04 + XaOH (Somogyi (17)) 

2.44 


CdS04 + (Fujita and Iwatake (18)) 

2.27 


Colloidal ferric hydroxide “ 

2.9S 

1 

' Tungstic acid (Folin-Wu (19)) 

3.33 


** ‘‘ (Van Slyke and Hawkins (20)) 

3.49 

1 

1 

1 Picric acid (present paper) i 

3.46 


Dialysist i 

3.49 

Whole blood (human) 

Picric acid, aqueous 

6.92 


1 “ ** solid 

1 5.86 

Red blood cells (human) 

“ ** aqueous 

9.03 

1 

, ‘‘ solid 

7.10 


* Precipitation with ferric hydroxide at room temperature is according to Folch 
(personal communication). 1 volume of plasma, 8 volumes of water, 1.26 volumes of 
5 per cent Fe(OH) 3 , and 0.03 volume of MgS 04 solution (1 gm. MgS 04 * 7 H 20 :l cc. 
W’ater) were brought to 10 volumes with water in a volumetric flask. No heat was 
applied. 

t Hamilton, P. B., and Archibald, R. M., to be published. 

apparent adsorption of part of the amino acids by the undissolved picric 
acid. 

Titration Methods for Xinhydrin-COz Reaction —^The titration method of 
Van Slyke, MacFadyen, and Hamilton (21), in wMch the CO 2 and w^ater 
of the reacting solution are distilled into standard barium hydroxide, can¬ 
not be applied to blood filtrates. Traces of volatile acids distil with the CO 2 
and cause positive errors. If picric acid filtrates are used, some of the pic¬ 
ric add also distils over. In Christensen, West, and Dimick’s titrimetric 
application of the ninhydrin-COa method (22) the evolved CO 2 is bubbled 
through water before reaching the barium hydroxide. This procedure 
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prevents the error from volatile acids, but the method does not appear to 
be adapted to precise results with the small amount of amino acids in 1 
cc. of plasma: wre did not succeed in reducing the eiTor below' ±10 per 
cent of the amounts determined in the amount of filtrate used for the gaso- 
metric procedure. 

SUMI^LIRY 

The method of Van Slyke, Dillon, ]\IacFadyen, and Hamilton ( 2 ) for 
determination of free a-amino acids, hy measurement of the CO 2 evolved 
from their carboxyl groups by reaction with ninhydrin, has been applied to 
protein-free filtrates of blood, er\i:hrocytes, and plasma. 

Picric and tungstic acids have been showm to yield filtrates without loss 
of amino acids, but deproteinization with zinc, cadmium, or ferric hydroxide 
results in losses. 

Refinements have been added to the micro manometric technique, so that 
the 40 or 50 7 of amino acid nitrogen in the filtrate from 1 cc. of plasma 
can be measured within ±1 per cent. 

A series of normal human plasmas showed amino acid a-nitrogen con¬ 
tents ranging from 3.4 to 5.5 mg. per 100 cc., with a mean of 4.1 mg.'’ 
For cells the values ranged from 1.7 to 2.2 times as high as for plasma. 

The nitrous acid manometric method ( 12 ) for determination of primary 
aliphatic amines show'ed in plasma mean total amino nitrogen 1.08 times 
the amounts determined by the more specific ninhydrin-C 02 method. In 
blood cells the nitrous acid method show'ed an average of 1.42 times as 
much as the ninhydrin, indicating that erj’'throcyteR contain considerable 
amounts of amino nitrogen in foims other than the a-nitrogen of free 
amino acids. 

The w'ork presented in this paper has pix)fited from repeated consultation 
wdth Dr. Douglas A. ilacFadyen, and it is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
authors’ debt to him. 
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THE GASOMETRIC DETERMINATION OF AMINO ACIDS IN 

URINE Hr THE NINHYDRIN-CARBON DIOXIDE METHOD 

By DONALD D. VAN SLYKE, DOUGLAS A. MacFADYEN, and 
PAUL B. HAIVIILTON 

{From the Hospital of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York) 
(Received for publication, July 15, 1943) 

In this paper the specific niiihydrm-C 02 method for free a-amino acids 
(1-3) is adapted to analysis of urine. 

Urea is the only interfering substance which appears to be present in 
urine in significant amounts. Urea hydrolyzes spontaneously to CO 2 
and NH 3 when heated to 100 ° in water solution, about 1 per cent of the 
urea being hydrolyzed in 5 minutes at 100° between pH 2 and 5 ( 1 , 3). 
Nmhydrin does not cause nor accelerate the hydrolysis; on the contrarj", 
ninhydrm and urea when warmed in water solution combine to form a 
compound (4) which resists hydrolysis at 100 °, so that urea evolves less CO 2 
when heated in the presence of ninhydrm than in its absence. A sufficient 
excess of nmhydrin is in fact able to abolish almost completely the CO 2 
formation from urea (4). However, the amount of urea in urine is so great 
that to combine it all in the ratio of 3 gm. of ninhydrin to 1 of urea woidd 
require expensive amounts of ninhydrin. It is more economical to remove 
the urea by preliininary hydrolysis with urease. As it is unnecessary to 
remove the ammonia formed from the urea, the treatment with urease adds 
little to the manipulations required. 

APPARATUS 

The apparatus required is that described for the nmhydriQ-C 02 method 
( 1 , 3), including the Van Slyke-Ndll manometric apparatus (5), water 
bath, reaction vessels, and calibrated glass spoons. 

Of the glass spoons two are required, one to deliver 100 zh 10 mg. of 
citrate buffer and one to deliver 170 db 16 mg. of phosphate buffer. 

The type of aU-glass reaction vessel described for blood filtrate analyses 
by Hamilton and Van Slyke (3) is the most desirable, although other 
types can be used ( 1 , 2 ). 

Reagents — Urease, Jack bean urease prepared by the method of Van Slyke 
and Cullen ( 6 ), viz, acetone precipitation of an aqueous extract of the beans, 
is tised to remove urea from the urine.^ As prepared by the acetone 

^ Urease prepared from jack beans by the method of Van Slyke and Cullen is sold 
by E. R. Squibb and Sons as Double Strength urease. Squibb's urease not thus 
designated is mixed with inert material. 
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method it contains enough amino acid in the form of canavanine to neces¬ 
sitate a correction equal to several per cent of the usual a-amino nitrogen 
content of the urine. 

About two-thirds of the amino acid nitrogen of the acetone-precipitated urease 
can be removed by washing with alcohol as follows: 5 gm. of the urease are ground in 
a mortar with ten successive portions of SO cc. each of 80 per cent ethyl alcohol. 
The solid residue of about 2 5 gm. is dried at room temperature in vacuo.* 

The amino acid can be entirely removed from the urease by the dialysis purification 
of Archibald and Hamilton (7t. 

For use in the anah'ses, a 10 per cent solution of the urease, crude or 
purified, is prepared in water, and a portion is diluted 10-fold to make the 
1 per cent solution employed. 

The activity of the urease should be determined as described pre\’iousiy 
(8) ((9) p. 377). In the activity determination one precaution (Van Slyke 
and Archibald, unpublished data'^ should be added to prevent partial in¬ 
activation of the dilute urease solution during the determination. Unless 
1 per cent or more of protein is present, partial inactivation of the urease 
may occur during the determination. The inactivation appears to be 
partly the effect of the high concentration of urea used and partly the effect 
of traces of dissolved mercury salts in the manometric chamber. To avoid 
low results from these sources, clean mercurj' is used in the manometric 
apparatus, and the chamber ia washed with 1 per cent egg albumin im¬ 
mediately before the determination, the mercurj" in the chamber being 
thoroughly shaken with the albumin solution. Also, the urease is prepared 
in 0.1 per cent solution in 5 per cent egg albumin solution. In the deter¬ 
mination 2 cc. of the 0.5 m phosphate-1 m urea solution are measured into 
the albumin-w^ashed chamber of the manometric apparatus, follow'ed by 
1 cc. of the albumin-containing 0.1 per cent urease solution, which is 
measured from a rubber-ringed, stop-cock pipette ((5) p. 532). The time 
is noted, and the rest of the determination is carried out as previously 
outlined (8, 9). 

If the urease splits less than 0.1 of its w^eight of urea per minute, the con¬ 
centration of the urease solution used in the present urine analyses should be 
increased proportionally above 1 per cent. 

® When a sample of Squibb’s Double Strength urease was thus washed with alcohol, 
the a-amino nitrogen content was diminished from 6 mg. per gm. of dry urease to 2 
mg. If the unwashed urease were used as directed, 1 mg. per cc. of urine, the a-amino 
nitrogen added would be 6 mg. per liter of urine, which is 3 to 6 per cent of the amount 
usually present in the urine (see Table III). The correction for the a-amino nitrogen 
in the urease is accurately determinable in the blank analysis of the reagents, so that 
the crude acetone-precipitated urease can be used without error if the amount added 
to each urine sample is measured. With the washed urease t}ie correction would be 
only 2 mg. of a-amino nitrogen per liter of urine, and with dialyzed urease (6) the 
correction is negli^ble. 
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Ninhydrin (1,3). 

Approximately 0,3 .v NaOH nearly saturated with XaCL Made by dilu¬ 
tion of concentrated (18 to 20 x), carbonate-free XaOH solution \ritli 25 
weight per cent C02-free XaCl solution (2, 3). 

Approximately 2 n lactic acid nearly saturated iviOi NaCL [Made by 
dilution of 2 volumes of concentrated lactic acid to 10 volumes 'v\ith COs- 
free 25 weight per cent XaCl solution (2, 3). 

Acid and alkali solutions. Approximately 1 x XaOH, 5 x XaOH, 1 x 
H2SO4, and 5 x H2SO4. 

Indicator solutions. 0.04 per cent water solution of hrom-phenol blue and 
0.04 per cent solution of brom-cresol green (sodium salts of both indicators) 
( 10 ). 

Solid citrate bxiffer for pH 2,5. 2.06 gm. of Xa3C6H607*2H20 and 19.15 
gm. of C 6 H 807 -H 20 ground separately and then together (1). 

Solid phosphate buffer for pH 6.2. 3 paiis by weight of KH 2 PO 4 (an¬ 
hydrous) and 1 part of Na 2 HP 04 (anhydrous), or 2.5 parts of Xa 2 HP 04 - 
I 2 H 2 O. The primary and secondary phosphates are ground separately 
and then together. 

Thymol. Solid, for use as bacteriostatic agent in preser\"ation of urine, 
and during incubation of urine with urease. 

Procedure 

Preservation of Urine —If analysis cannot be started within an hour or 
two after the urine is collected, it is saturated with thymol and stored in a 
refrigerator. We have kept urine 5 months at 4® saturated with thjnnol 
without change in the ce-amino nitrogen- content. 

Removal of Urea with Urease —^Place 2 cc. of urine in a ninhydrin reaction 
vessel, preferably the all-glass, and add 1 drop of 0.04 per cent brom- 
thymol blue. If the reaction is alkaline (blue), add 1 N sulfuric acid drop 
by drop till the solution is yellow, then 1 x XaOH till just blue (pH a little 
over 6). If the urine is so acid that the indicator is yellow, add 1 x XaOH 
until it is just blue. When the reaction is thus adjusted, add 175 mg. of 
phosphate bufifer of pH 6.2, 0.2 cc. of 1 per cent urease solution, and a 
crj’stal of thymol. Stopper the vessel loosely, to retard evaporation of 
winter but not the escape of CO 2 , and incubate ovemi^t at 37-40®.® 

Removal of CO 2 —^After incubation add 1 drop of 0.04 per cent brom- 
cresol green and a drop of caprjd alcohol as antifoam. Cautiously add 5 x 
sulfuric acid until the solution is just yenow- (pH approximately 3), then 
100 mg. of citrate buffer of pH 2.5. The addition of the sulfuric acid will 

® If a reaction vessel with a rubber-connected adapter is used, the adapter should 
not be used to stopper the vessel during the incubation, as the pores of the rubber 
would take up so much CO 2 as to make the adapter unusable. 
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cause frothing owing to the amounts of CO 2 liberated from the amm onium 
carbonate formed from the urea. The frothing can be controlled by gently 
whirling the fluid in the reaction vessel. To the acidified solution add two 
or more alundum pieces to prevent bumping, and boil for exactly 1 minute 
over a micro burner to expel the CO 2 . 

Boiling at pH 2.5 causes a slight increase in the free amino acids from 
hydrolysis of conjugated amino acids present in the urine. The effect is 
of the order of magnitude to increase the a-amino nitrogen by about 1 per 
cent for each minute of boiling. Because of this effect, it is desirable to 
limit the boiling to 1 minute, which is more than enough to remove all CO 2 . 

Tasle I 


Factors for Use with Lactate-Sodium Chloride SolutioTis for Calcvlating Mg. of 
ct-Amino Nitrogen per Liter of Urine 
The urine sample is 2 cc. 


Temperature 

a-Amino nitrogea 

Temperature 

ct-Amino nitrogen 

a»2.0 

«-o.s 

a»2J) 

0-0.3 

X. 

15 

0.802 

0.2010 

X. 

25 

0.770 

0.1930 

16 

0.798 , 

02 

26 

67 

23 

17 

95 

0.1994 

27 

64 

16 

18 

92 

85 

28 

62 

08 

19 

89 1 

77 

29 

58 

01 

20 

86 

69 

30 

56 

0.1894 

21 

82 

61 

31 

52 

86 

22 1 

80 i 

^ 53 

32 

50 

79 

23 

76 1 

1 45 

33 

47 

72 

21 

73 1 

1 38 

34 

44 

66 


Reaction with Ninhydrin —The urine sample prepared as above is cooled 
below 25® and 100 mg. of ninhydrin are added. The vessel is at once closed 
and evacuated, and is heated in the boiling water bath for 8 minutes (see 
(1) pp. 640-643). A shorter boiling time is used for urine than for blood 
filtrates, because the greater ninhydrin concentration and higher pH in 
the urine analysis accelerate the reaction. 

Determination of CO 2 Evolved from Amino Adds —^The CO 2 is transferred 
to the Van Slyke-Xeill chamber and the manometer readily pi and pz 
are taken, as described for analyses of blood filtrates (3). 

Blank Analysis —blank analysis on the reagents is performed in which 
2 cc. of water are treated with urease, etc., in place of 2 cc. of urine. The 
Pi “ Pa reading obser\>^ed in the blank analysis is the c correction. 
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Calculation. The pressure, Pcoi» of CO 2 evolved from the carboxyl 
groups of the amino acids is: 

-Pcot - Pi - p* - c, and 

Mg. oratnino nitrogen per liter wrine = Pco% X factor 

The factors for use when 2 cc. samples of urine are analyzed are g^ven in 
Table I. Th^ have been calculated from those given by MacFadyen (2) 
for use when &e solution from which the COs is extracted in the Van Slyke- 
Xeill chamber is saturated with NaCl. 

EXPEBIMENTAL 

Recovery qf Amino Acids Added to Urine —^The results are shown in 
Table II. In the tiyptic digest used cas^ was approximate^ two-thirds 


Table II 

Recovery of a-Amino Nitrogen of Alanine and of Tryptic Digest of Casein Added to 

Urine 


Urine No. 

a-N of 
urine alone 
(a) 

Amino acids added 

a-N 

found in urine 
plus added 
material 

ic) 

o-N of added amino 
adds recovered 

Substance added 

oe-N 

added 

Q*) 

Mean 
(c) ~ (e) 

100 {c - a) 

(b) 


mg, perl. 


mg. perl. 



percent 

1 


Hydrolysate 

237.9 



100.0 




237.9 




2 

156.4 

it 

237.9 

389.8 


98.5 


154.1 


237.9 

389.4 



3 

48.5 

Alanine 

31.3 

79.7 



4 

7.5 

it 

19.3 

26.7 




digested to the stage of free amino acids. The a-amino nitrogen of the 
di^t content was determined as described by Van Slyke, Dillon, Mac¬ 
Fadyen, and Hamilton (1) with maximal precision by reaction with 
ninhydrin at pH 2.5) samples to give over 400 mm. of CO: pre^re at 2 
cc. of gas volume being used. The alanine used was a preparation of purity 
tested by analysis, and the solutions of it vrere made up by wei^t. 

Effect on ot-Amino Nitrogen Results of Alkciline Treatment to Distil Off 
Ammonia —^In Table III are given results, in the first column, obtained 
with the ninhydrin-C02 method as described in this paper. In the pre¬ 
liminary treatment tiie urea was hydrolyzed with urease, buffer to ke^ 
the pH below 8 being used, the digest was acidified to pH 3, the CCh boiled 
off, and the a-amino nitrogmi determined in the add residue. 

In the analyses reported in the second column portions of the same 
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urease-digested urines were treated with NaOH till the pH was between 
10 and 11. The ammonia was then removed by distillation at about 15 
mm. pressure, and about 25° temperature. The residue was then acidified 
to pH 3, and the rest of the analysis completed as usual. 

The results show that the alkaline treatment involved in the ammonia 
removal resulted in a decrease of 3 to 8 per cent in the a-amino nitrogen 
determined. Presumably the effect was due to the temporary exposure 
to pH as high as 10 to 11, because the distillation was accomplished without 
warming above room temperature. 

Recoverj’^ experiments in which known amounts of amino acids were 
added to urine and the a-amino nitrogen was determined after the above 
treatment, with distillation of ammonia, showed that some of the added 
oj-amino nitrogen of these amino acids disappeared during the distillation. 

A small fraction of the amino acids apparently reacts with some constitu¬ 
ent of the urease-treated urine during the ammonia distillation, and the 


Table III 

Ejfect of Distilling OffXHz at pH 10 to 11 in Vacuo on 
Urease-Digested Urine 

a-Amino Xitrogen of 

1 

Urme No. ' 

. a-N found without removal 

' of NHa uogular method described 
m this paper t 

a-N found after distilluig 
offNHa 

1 

9.00 1 

9.00 

2 

17.67 1 

16.54 

3 

17.35 1 

16.83 

4 

13.94 1 

13.03 


affected amino acids are so altered that they no longer evolve CO 2 when 
heated with ninhydiin. 

The reaction apparently affects the carbox^i groups of the ammo acids, 
and not the XHs gi'oups, for recovery of the XHo nitrogen of added amino 
acids was quantitative when determined by the nitrous acid reaction (11\ 
and w’as not diminished by the treatment involved in the removal of 
ammonia. 

Comparison with Other Methods for Determination of Amino Acids in 
Urine —^For this comparison were chosen the S0rensen “formoP^ titration 
(12) as used by Xorthrop (13) and applied to urine by Van Slyke and Kirk 
(14) ((9) p. 927), and the manometiic nitrous acid method as applied to 
urine by Van Slyke and Kirk (14) ((9) p. 927). The fonnol titration and 
the nitrous acid method have been previously compared by Van Slyke and 
Kirk (14) ((9) p. 927), who concluded that, in analyses of blood and urine, 
results obtained with formaldehyde titration w’ere in as good agreement 
with the nitrous acid method as differences in specificity w'ould wrarrant. 
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The formaldehyde titration was applied as described by Van Slyke and 
Kirk (14) ((9) p. 927) except that the starting point of the titration at pH 7 
and the end-point at pH 9 in the present analysis were determined with 
the glass electrode of ^Maclnnes and Longsworth (15) instead of ^sith 
indicators. The indicatoi-s, litmus for pH 7 and thjTiiolphthalein for pH 9, 
were used as described by Van Slyke and Kirk, but the pH was then checked 
\\ith the glass electrode, and if it was not precisely at pH 7 or 9, 0.02 x 
hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroxide was added to make it exact. 

The nitrous acid method was applied throughout as described hy Van 
Slyke and Kirk (14) ((9) p. 927). 

Unlike the ninhydrin-C02 method, the nitrous acid method and formol 
titration include not only the <x-nitrogen of free amino acids, but also the 
tenninal XH 2 groups of peptides, and the XH 2 groups of purines, pjTi- 


Table IV 

Comparison of Results from Different Methods for Determination of Amino Acids in 

Urine 


Method 

Gasometric nlnhydrin-CO^ 

Gasometric nitrous 
acid. Van Slyke and Kirk 
(14) ((9) p. 927) 

Northrop (13) modification 
of formaldehyde titration 
of Sdrensen, as applied 
by Van Slyke ana Kirk 
(14) ((9) lp.927) 

Frelimmaiy treatment of 
urine before measurement 
of a-amino N 

Urea hydrolyzed 
with urease; COs boiled off 

Urea hydrolyzed with 
urease; NHi mstilled off 
in lacuo 

NHa distilled off 
in vacuo 


mi. a-.V per L 

mg. amino .Y per 1. 

mg. amino N per 1, 

Urine 1 

9S 

118 

127 

“ 2 

177 

176 

254 

“ 3 

174 

236 

330 

» 4 

139 

168 

191 


midines, and aliphatic amines other than amino acids. In the formol 
titration such amines are completely included, while in the nitrous acid 
method they are only partially included, because XHo in most other amines 
reacts more slowly than in the a-amino acids. As might be expected from 
these facts, the nitrous acid method shows in Table IV amino nitrogen 
values ranging upwards from the a-nitrogen values, and the formol titra¬ 
tion shows stiQ higher values. The mar^bas by which the results of the 
formol and nitrous acid methods exceed the a-nitrogen values are pre¬ 
sumably indications of the proportion of peptides and amines present in 
addition to the amino acids. 


SUMMABY 

The gasometric determination of free amino acids by the specific reaction 
with ninhydrin to evolve CO 2 has been applied to urine. 
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As might be expected from the greater specificity of the ninhydrm-COa 
reaction, the method gives somewhat smaller values than the nitrous 
acid method or the formaldehyde titration method, both of which measure 
other amines as well as amino acids. 
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AMINO ACID NITROGEN OF NORMAL HUMAN PLASMA* 

By frank B. CRAMER, jR.,t and THEODORE WINNICKJ 
{From the Department of Surgery, Wayne University, College of Medicine, Detroit) 
(Received for publication, July 19, 1943) 

The two principal methods which have been employed for the determina¬ 
tion of the amino acid concentration of blood are those of Van Slyke (1) 
and Folin (2). In the first method the nitrogen which is evolved upon 
treatment of the protein-free blood filtrate with nitrous acid, following 
destruction of the urea with urease, is measured. The second procedure 
depends upon the development of a red color with jS-naphthoquinonesulfonic 
acid and alkali. 

Recently Van Sh’ke, Dillon, MacFad^^en, and Hamilton (3) have 
described a quantitative method for free amino acids, in which carbon 
dioxide, evolved from the carboxyl groups by reaction with ninhydrin, is 
measured in the Van Slyke-Neill manometric apparatus. This procedure 
is free from certain of the difiBiculties inherent in the previous amino acid 
methods, and is specific for free ce-amino acids. 

In the present study this manometric ninhydrin method was applied to 
the determination of the amino acids of human blood plasma. Results 
are reported for a series of twenty normal adult individuals. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Oxalated blood was taken from ten male and ten female adult convales¬ 
cent patients of the Detroit Receiving Hospital. The plasma non-protein 
nitrogen and urea levels were normal in these individuals- The blood was 
drawn after a 12 hour fast in every case, and centrifuged at once. The 
amino acid carboxyd carbon dioxide was determined in picric acid filtrates 
of the plasma, as described by Hamilton and Van Slyke (4). Their reac¬ 
tion vessel with a mercury layer to prevent contact with rubber vras 
employed. 

Non-protein nitrogen and urea nitrogen determinations w'ere made also 
on portions of the plasma. The former was determined on trichloroacetic 
acid filtrates by the micro-Kieldahl method, while urea was measured by 
the Conway micro diffusion method (5). 

The results obtained are summarized in Table I. The amino acid values 
reported are the averages of duplicate determinations. The average 
deviation between these duplicate analyses was 3.3 per cent. 

* Aided by a grant from the McGregor Fund. 

t Present address. University of Southern California School of Medicine, Los 
Angeles. 

{Present address. Department of Chemistry, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 
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The average values for a-amino nitrogen are 4.3 and 4.1 mg. per 100 
ml. of plasma for males and females respectively. This difference is 
not significant. The a-amino nitrogen constitutes 16.5 per cent and 
the urea nitrogen 49.5 per cent of the average non-protein nitrogen value 
for both sexes. 

Table I 


a-Nitrogen of Amino Acids of Normal Plasma 


Males 

Females 

a-Acnino nitrogea 

Urea 

nitrogea 

Non-protein 

nitrogen 

oc-Amino 

nitrogea 

Urea 1 
nitrogen 

i Non-protein 
nitrogen 

mg. per 100 ml. 

3.7 

4.9 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

3.5 

2.3 

4.0 

6.6 

mz.per 

lOOml 

\ 10.5 

14.7 
' 18.1 

13.7 

13.1 

12.1 

14.8 

11.4 

12.4 1 

10.5 

X 

20.7 1 
31.2 

38 3 
29.6 

25.5 

23.5 

29.4 

20.6 

23.8 

21.5 

1 

3.6 

3.6 

4.4 

3.4 

4.3 

3.4 

2.7 

3.0 j 
5.0 

7.3 

[ mg. per 
too ml. 

9.7 
10.5 
21.4 

13.3 

13.2 
10.1 

6.7 

9.0 

13.4 

15.2 

mi,per 

1 IftQ ml. 

1 23.6 

23.7 

36.4 
27.0 

29.5 

18.8 
14.2 
17.4 
27.9 
31.0 

Mean values 4.3 

Standard deviations 1.0 


26.4 

6.6 

4.1 

1.2 

12.3 

3.8 1 

25.0 

6.4 


SrMJVLAEY 

The gasometric ninhydrin-C02 method was applied to the determina¬ 
tion of the free amino acids of normal human plasma. 

The average value for a series of ten male and ten female subjects was 
4.2 mg. of a-amino nitrogen per 100 ml. of plasma. 

The authors thank Dr. Van Slyke and Dr. Hamilton for supplying in¬ 
formation relative to the application of this method to plasma. They 
also appreciate the encouragement given them by Lieutenant-Commander 
Charles G. Johnston, !Medical Corps, United States Naval Reserve. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


ON THE NATURE OF SERINE DEHYDRASE AND 
CYSTEINE DESULFURASE 


Sirs: 

In view of a recent publication^ in which evidence for the dehydrase 
nature of the deamination of serine by Escherichia coli was presented, it is 
considered desirable to I’epoi't certain observations which may bear on this 
question. It has been reported that Escherichia coli^ and livers of various 
mammals® contain enzjunes which convert cysteine to hydrogen sulfide 
(desulfurase activity). In the pi-esent investigation it has been found 
that brewers’ yeast and bakere’ yeast also contain cj^steine desulfurase 
systems. Cell-free solutions of the enzymes were prepared from the micro¬ 
organisms by the procedure of Workman et aU When the solutions were 
dialyzed against water, the desulfui'ase activity decreased markedly but 
was restored by the addition of Zn, IMg, or Mn ions to make a final concen¬ 
tration of 0.001 M. 

Crude extracts or reactivated dialyzed extiacts representing 10 mg. 
(dry weight) of Escherichia coli or brewers’ yeast were found capable of 
converting 80 to 90 per cent of 4 mg. of cysteine to hydrogen sulfide and 
ammonia in 24 houra. The addition of 20 mg. of glucose, serine, or phos- 
phoglyceric acid completely inhibited the desulfurase activity of the crude 
extracts. Serine and phosphoglyceric acid, but not glucose, inhibited 
the desulfurase activity of the reactivated dialyzed extracts. It is sug¬ 
gested that the inhibition is of a competitive nature, since the extracts 
were found to attack seiine with a formation of ammonia and to attack 
phasphoglyceric acid with a foimation of phosphopyi'uvic acid (enolase 
activity).® In addition, it was found that the inhibition disappears during 
prolonged digestion and is proportional to the amount of inhibiting sub¬ 
strate in the digest. 

The enzyme attacking seiine was foimd to be inactivated by dialysis 

1 Chargaff, E., and Sprinson, D. B., J. Biol, Ckcm., 148, 249 (1943). 

2 Desnuelle, P., and Fromageot;C., Emymoloqia^ 6 , 80 (1939). 

* Fromageot, C., Wookey, E., and Chaix, P., Compt. rend, Acad,, 209,1019 (1939). 
Smythe, C. V., J, Biol, Chern,, 142, 387 (1942). 

* Wiggert, W, P., Silverman, M., Utter, M. P., and Werkman, C, H., Iowa State 
Coll. J.8c.,14.179(1940). 

* Utter, M. F., and Werkman, C. H., J. Biol. Chein., 146,289 (1942). Warburg, O., 
and Christian, W., Natvrmssensckaften, 29, 5S9,590 (1941). 
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and to be reactivated by the addition of inorganic ions in the same manner 
as for the enzyme attacking cysteine and similar to the reported behavior 
of enolase.® The addition of 20 mg. of cysteine or serine completely in¬ 
hibited the breakdown of 4 mg. of phosphoglyceric acid by the reactivated 
dialyzed extracts. 0.001 m fluoride inhibited the action of the dialyzed 
reactivated extracts on serine and cysteine in a manner identical with that 
reported for enolase.® 0.001 m cyanide inactuTited the serine enzyme only 
when reactivation had been effected with Zn ions but inactivated the cys¬ 
teine enzyme reactivated with Zn, Mg, or Mn ions. 

The desulfurase and serine dehydrase of mammalian tissue were found 
to be similar to those of the microorganisms. The desulfurase activity of 
an extract of mouse liver was lost during dialysis and was regenerated by 
the addition of Zn, Mg, or Mn ions. The dialyzed extract, reactivated 
with Mg, attacked serine and phophoglyceric acid with the formation of 
ammonia and phosphop 3 rruvic acid respectively'. Desulfurase activity 
could not be demonstrated in crude extracts of mouse muscle, but dialyzed 
extracts, to which Mg ions had been added, attacked cj^teine with a forma¬ 
tion of hydrogen sulfide and ammonia and attacked serine with a formation 
of ammonia. 

An digestions w'ere conducted in 0.06 m bicarbonate in evacuated Thun- 
berg vessels at 37®. The digestions with the reactivated muscle or liver 
extracts were carried out for a period of 8 hours, during which extracts 
containing 10 mg. of material (dry weight) effected a 20 to 30 per cent de¬ 
struction of the cysteine or serine. Pyruvic acid, as measured colori- 
metrically by the dLDitrophenylh 3 ’'drazone reaction, was a product of the 
action of all the reactivated dialyzed extracts upon serine or cysteine. 

The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research Francis Binklbt 

New York 


Received for publication, July 17,1943 



COMPLEX FORMATION BETWEEN SYNTHETIC 
DETERGENTS AND PROTEINS 


Sirs: 

An investigation has been under way in this laboratory on the applica¬ 
tion of synthetic detergents to the fractional precipitation, denaturation, 
and regeneration of globular proteins. In the light of a recent report by 
Lundgren et aU on the electrophoretic properties of complexes between 
egg albumin and alkylbenzenesulfonates, formed on the alkaline side of the 
isoelectric point, it may be of interest at this time to point to certain anal¬ 
ogies between their results and those which have been obtained independ¬ 
ently by us. 

We have found that complex formation between detei^ents and proteins 
also occurs on the add side of the isoelectric point. Kjeldahl nitrogen 
analj’sis indicates that in this pH region crystalline horse serum albumin 
is completely precipitated by sodium dodecyl sulfate (SDS) within the 
limits under which the ratio of the weight of protein to detergent varies 
from 5:1 to 2.5:1. Under these conditions the detergent is completely 
bound by the protein. Excess of detergent leads to solution of the pre¬ 
cipitate Precipitation appears to be caused by electrostatic forces, since 
(1) it occurs only on the acid side of the isoelectric point of the protein, 
the maximum pH approximating the isoelectric point; and (2) the maximal 
concentration of SDS required for complete precipitation corresponds 
closely to the total acid-binding capacity of the protein (144 moles of SDS 
per gm. of protein X 10®). 

Complex formation on the alkaline side of the isoelectric point is evi¬ 
denced by anomalous electrophoresis in the presence of detergent quite 
analogous to that already reported.^ 

Dissociation of the complex and removal of alkyl sulfate with barium 
chloride yield electrophoretically homogeneous protein; however, its mo¬ 
bility at pH 7.6, = 0.1, is somewhat higher than that of native protein; 

i.c., 6.70 as compared to 6.25 X 10“® cm.® sec.~^ volt"^. Viscosity measure¬ 
ments indicate that the hydrodynamic volume of the recovered protein is 
about 25 per cent less than that of the native. 

While, for anionic detergents, predpitation is confined to the acid side 
of the isoelectric point, denaturation, as revealed by viscosity measure¬ 
ments, occurs in both acid and alkaline regions. Relatively low concen¬ 
trations of detergents exert a high denaturing action compared to that of 
urea or guanidine hydrochloride. For example, the intrinsic viscosity of 

1 Lundgren, H. P., Elam, D. W., and O^Connell, R. A., J. Biol. Chem., 149, 183 
(1943). 
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serum albumin is increased from 4.3 to 22 by 8 m urea^ but to 19 by 0.035 
M SDS and to 25 by 0.17 m SDS. In electrophoretic and solubility proper¬ 
ties, protein regenerated from regions of detergent excess resembles that 
recovered fiom the precipitated protein-detergent complex. 

A detailed report on the conditions governing precipitation of proteins 
by anionic detergents is in preparation. Further phj7?icocheinical and 
immunochemical investigations on detergent-treated serum proteins are 
under way. 

Department of Biochemistry 
Duke Unherstty School of Medicine 
Durham, North Carolina 

Heceived for publicatioa, July 23,1943 

- Neurath, H., Cooper, G. R., and Erickson, J. O., J, Biol, Chem., 142, 249 (1942). 


Prank W. Putnam 
Hans Keub\th 



THE EFFECTS OF SPERMIDINE AND OTHER POLYAMINES 
ON THE GROWTH INHIBITION OF ESCHERICHIA COLI 

BY ATABRINE* 


Sus: 

While studying the inhibiting effect of atabrine on the growth of Escheri¬ 
chia coK, we have observed that the effect of the drug can be nullified by a 
substance or substances present in 1 per cent solutions of Witte’s peptone. 

1 per cent Bacto-peptone, 0.6 per cent NaCl, 0.2 per cent glucose, pH 7.25, inocu¬ 
lated with 1 drop of a 1:1000 dilution of a 24 hour culture of Escherichia coli in Bacto- 
peptone. The amines were adjusted to pH 7.4 before sterilization. Atabrine was 
sterilized by passage through a Jena sintered glass sterilizing filter. Final concen¬ 
tration of atabrine in all tubes, 0.0005 m. Visible growth in the control tubes in 
the absence of atabrine occurred in 5 hours. Visible growth in the tubes containing 
atabrine and medium alone did not occur within 24 hours. 


Substance added 

1 Hrs. required for visible growth at 

i 

O.0iJ025 M 

0.0005 u 

0.001 

Spermidine. 

7 

6 

6 

Spermine. 

7 

10 

22 

Diethylenetriamine*. 

>24 

20 

10 

Triethylenetetramine*. 

23 

0 

7 

Tetraethylenepentamine*. 

20 

74 

6 i 

Ca pantothenate. 

20 

9 

6 i 


♦ Commercial samples available to us by the courtesy of the Carbide and Carboa 
Chemicals Corporation, New York. 


Similar substances were present in smaller amount in Mead Johnson’s 
amigen and Bacto-yeast extract and, to a slight extent, in Bacto-technical 
Casamino acids and Steams’ amino acids. 

In examining a large number of pure compounds for similar antagonism 
to the action of atabrine on the growth of Escherichia coli, we obtained 
positive results \vith the naturally occurring amines, spermidine and sper¬ 
mine. Three synthetic polyamines of related stmeture were also active, 
as was calcium pantothenate, although higher concentrations of these sub¬ 
stances were required to show an effect under our experimental conditions. 
Spermine, at higher concentrations, was apparently toxic. Pertinent data 
are given in the table. 

* The work described here was done under a contract recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee on Medical Research between the Office of Scientific Research and Develop¬ 
ment and the University of Chicago. This work was also supported in part by grants 
from the Dr. Wallace C. and Clara A. Abbott Memorial Fund of the University of 
Chicago. 
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The following compounds w^hen tested in a concentration of 125 7 per 
ml. under the conditions indicated in the table did not antagonize the 
inhibitory action of 0.0005 m atabrine: isopropylamine, phenyldiethanol- 
amine, triisopropanolamine, ethylamine, propylenediamine, tri-w-butyl- 
amine, monoamylamine, phenylethanolamine, di-n-butylamine, triamyl- 
amine, dimethylamine, diethylamine, ethylphenylethanolamine, tetra- 
ethanol ammonium hydroxide, butylamine, monoethanolamine, triethanol¬ 
amine, morpholine, diethanolamine, diethylaminoethanol, di- 2 -ethyl- 
hexylamine, dZ-threonine, rfZ-phenylalanine, glycine, jS-alanine, Z(+)- 
glutamic acid, rfZ-aspartic acid, Z(—)-proline, dZ-valine, Z(+)-arginine, 
dZ-a-alanine, hydroxyproline, d/-isoleucine, dZ-serine, dZ-leucine, dZ-lysine, 
d-omithine, dZ-methionine, p-aminobenzoic acid, pjTidoxine, creatine, 
adenine. 

These data suggest the possibility that spermidine and spermine possess 
\dtamin-like properties. Bacteriological and animal experiments are in 
progiess to test this hypothesis. 

Department of Btochemistry Milton Silverman 

University of Chicago E. A. Evans, Jr 

Chicago 


Received for publication, August 12,1943 



THE PASTEUR EFFECT IN BONE MARROW, STUDIED WITH 
CARBON MONOXIDE-OXYGEN MIXTURES* 

Bt CHARLES O. WARREN and CHARLES E. CARTER 

(From the DepartTnents of Anatomy and Physiology, Cornell University Medical College, 

New York City) 

(Received for publication, June 18, 1943) 

The recent experiments of Stern and Melnick (1,2), by the photochemical 
method, have adduced evidence of the existence of a Pasteur enzyme in 
retina, yeast, and heart muscle. This they define as the heavy metal-con¬ 
taining thermolabile a^ent which catalyzes the inhibition of fermentation 
(or glycolysis) by molecular oxj^'gen, a phenomenon known as the Pasteur 
reaction. The spectral characteristics of the enzyme in the three tissues 
studied are not identical, and Stem (3) has pointed out that there may be a 
number of Pasteur enzymes, each characterized by a specific aflSnity for 
oxygen. In each tissue, the spectrum of the Pasteur enzyme closely re¬ 
sembles that of the respiratory enzyme but differs in certain details. 

Since bone marrow is one of the few mammalian tissues which responds 
to lowered oxygen tension by increased activity, Warren (4) studied its 
respiration and glycolysis at lowered oxygen tensions with the idea of de¬ 
termining whether or not it is necessary to postulate the existence of a 
Pasteur enzyme in this tissue in order to account for its physiological be¬ 
havior. It was found that as respiration was decreased by lowering the 
oxygen tension glycolysis increased in a reciprocal manner, impl3ring that if 
a Pasteur enzyme is present it has the same aflSnity for oxygen as the 
respiratory enzyme (qf. (3) p. 100), However, he pointed out that imder his 
es 5 )erimental conditions, as well as in most manometric experiments, res¬ 
piration and glycolysis were undoubtedly influenced by diffusion and 
solubility factors as well as by the level of the oxygen tension. The present 
paper is an extension of these studies in which, by using carbon monoxide 
rather than oxygen tension as the variable, changes in respiration and 
glycolysis are obtained at partial pressures high enough to exclude effects 
due to diffusion and solubility factors. 

Methods 

Suspensions of cells of rabbit bone marrow in neutralized serum were pre¬ 
pared as previously described (4). Carbon monoxide-oxygen mixtures were 
obtained by filling a bottle with CO, reducing the pressure by a known 

* A preliminaiy report of these experiments has appeared (Fed. Proc., 2» 6 (1943)). 

This study was aided by a grant from the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation. 
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amount, and then admitting oxygen until atmospheric pressure was again 
obtained. The accuracy of this method was found to be entirely satis¬ 
factory (within d=0.5 per cent) when the gas mixtures were analyzed for 
oxygen by the dropping mercury electrode method (5). The cell sus¬ 
pensions were placed in small Warburg vessels and equilibrated with the 
CO-O 2 mixtures while being shaken in the constant temperature bath at 
38°. 3 liters of each gas mixture were run through the vessels over a period 
of 10 to 15 minutes. Control vessels containing serum without cells were 
included in order to correct for any pressure changes due to CO being ab¬ 
sorbed by the alkali in the center wells. Respiration was measured mano- 
metricaHy in the usual way; lactic acid formation was measured chemically 
by the method of Barker and Summerson (6). In each experiment, respira¬ 
tion and glycolysis were also measured in 100 per cent O 2 , and anaerobic 
glycolysis (the same in 100 per cent CO and 100 per cent X 2 ) was de¬ 
termined chemically. Duplicate samples of the suspensions were incubated 
in each gas mixture, usually for 3 hours, and duplicate lactic acid analyses 
were made on each of the samples. The accuracy of the determinations and 
the method of calculating the results are the same as pre\dously described 
(4). In order to obtain hyperplastic marrows satisfactory for preparing 
cell suspensions, most of the animals were bled several times before bdng 
sacrificed; accordingly, erythroid cells predominated in the suspensions. 

Results 

The results of thirteen experiments are summarized and shown graphi¬ 
cally in Fig. 1, in which the results at each partial pressure of CO are av¬ 
eraged. The smooth Curve A is drawn by inspection through the points 
representing per cent decrease in respiration. It is of interest that the 
shape of this cun-e closely resembles that describing the changes in respira¬ 
tion of yeast suspensions in various CO-O 2 mixtures reported by Winzler 
(7). Curve B, taken from the earlier publication (4), shows the per cent 
decrease in respiration produced at lowered oxygen tensions. It is clear 
that the sensithity of the marrow cells to the effects of carbon monoxide 
permits most of the measurements to be made at gas tensions at which 
diffusion cannot be a limiting factor. 

The per cent increase in glycolysis is indicated in Fig. 1. The spread of 
these data is greater than that for changes in respiration, probably because 
of the difiSculty of measuring accurately relatively small changes in lactic 
acid production in the presence of considerable amounts of lactic add in the 
serum. The accuracy of the lactic acid analyses under these conditions is 
within db5 per cent, but, at the extremes of the curve, the error in per cent 
change in glycolysis so introduced is about ±10 per cent. Accordingly, 
most of the measurements were made in the intermediate zone and it is sig- 
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uificant that the average figure of four determinations at 92 per cent CO is 
one of the points falling most nearl}’’ on the curve. It appears, in fact, that 
the per cent increase in glycolysis does not differ significantly from the 
per cent decrease in respiration, or in other words that the two changes are 
reciprocally related. 



Fig. 1. Respiration and glycolysis of bone marrow suspensions in various CO-O 2 
mixtures. Curve A, circles indicate per cent decrease in respiration; crosses, per cent 
increase in glycolysis. Curve B, per cent decrease in respiration at low oxygen ten¬ 
sions (c/. (4)), 

DISCUSSION 

The reciprocal relationship between the changes in respiration and 
glycolysis described above implies that, if a Pasteur enzyme is present in 
rabbit bone marrow, it has the same aflBnity for CO as the respiratory 
enzyme. But it has already been shown (4) that these two enzymes have 
the same aflSnity for oxygen- Rather than postulate the existence of two 
enzymes, both having the same affinities for oxygen and CO, it seems pref¬ 
erable to interpret the results as being due to the effects of oxygen lack or 
CO on a single (respiratory) enzyme. In the light of this evidence, the 
existence of an independent Pasteur enzyme in bone marrow seems ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. 

Recently, Craig and Beecher have found a reciprocal relationship between 
the changes in respiration and glycoljrsis at low oxygen tensions in brain 
cortex (8) and rat retina in phosphate medium (9). In bicarbonate me¬ 
dium, the changes in respiration and glycolysis of retina were not reciprocal, 
confirming Laser (10). In bone marrow, the nature of the medium does not 
complicate the situation, for the reciprocal relationship is found in serum 
with or without bicarbonate (4). We concur with the conclusion of Craig 
and Beecher that oxygen tension may act on respiration and glycolysis 
through the mediation of a common agent. 
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SUmiARY 

1. The exposure of suspensions of rabbit bone marrow cells to high ten¬ 
sions of carbon monoxide results in a decrease in the rate of respiration ac¬ 
companied by a reciprocal increase in glycolysis. 

2. These results offer no support for the existence of a Pasteur enzyme in 
this tissue. 
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CHEMISTRY OF THE CHICK EMBRYO 
IV. A^MINOPEPTIDASE* 

By MILTON LEVY and ALBERT H. PALMERf 

{From the Department of Chemistry, New York University College of Medicine, 

New York) 

(Received for publication, May 28, 1943) 

In a previous report of this series (7) we have demonstrated the quanti¬ 
tative accumulations of wet weight, nitrogen, and dipeptidase by the 
developing chick embryo. The present communication concerns amino- 
peptidase and includes comments on the choice of substrate, glycylglycyl- 
d-alanine, its synthesis, the properties of the chick embryo enzyme, and 
quantitative data on its accumulation during development. 

Choice of Svbstraie —^For the quantitative investigation of an enzyme in a 
tissue extract it is desirable to use a substrate which is subject to a single 
well defined action in the presence of the multiple enzymes of the extract. 
The results, then, are more certain than otherwise to give an adequate repre¬ 
sentation of a single function. Processes intended to inactivate other en¬ 
zymes or isolate the enzyme partially or completely from others are open 
to the suspicion that the desired enzyme is also partially inactivated, in¬ 
completely isolated or recovered, or removed from essential activators. A 
properly selected substrate for our purpose should be specific to the enzyme 
and should be as closely related to the expected natural substrates as 
possible. 

A substrate which fulfils these requirements with respect to aminopepti- 
dase in chick embryo extracts is glycylglycyl-d-alanine. It is hydrolyzed to 
glycine and glycyl-d-alanine and the latter is not at all, or only slowly, acted 
upon by chick embryo extracts. The tripeptide differs from a possible 
natural substrate in the configuration of the alanine residue only. 

ActioTt of Chick Embryo Extract on Glycylglycyld-alanine —^The hydrolysis 
of the peptide bond between the two glycyl residues is demonstrated by the 
following experiment. A 30 per cent glycerol extract of chick embryo was 
prepared and mixed with 7 c.mm. of substrate solutions at pH 8.4 contaLoing 
0.1 M glycylglycyl-d-alanine (Substrate A), 0.1 m glycyl-d-alanine and 0.1 
M glycine (Substrate B), or 0.1 m glycylglycine and 0.1 m (i(~)-alanine 
(Substrate C). At intervals, samples were taken and titrated as described 
below with the results shown in Table I. It is evident that glycylglycine is 

* Aided by a grant from the Ella Sachs Plots Foundation. 

t Present address. Department of Agricultural Biochemistry, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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rapidly hydrolyzed, that glycylglycyl-d-alamne is more slowly hydrolyzed at 
one peptide link only, and that glycyl-d-alanine is practically not hydro¬ 
lyzed. The possible products of hydrolysis at one bond of the tripeptide 
are contained initially in Substrates B and C. If Substrate C contained 
the products, thmi both peptide bonds should have been hydrolyzed in Sub¬ 
strate A. Since only one bond was hydrolyzed, the mixture in Substrate B 
is the same as the end-products of hydrolysis of Substrate A. Thus, the 
activity is properly defined as that of an aminopeptidase. 

Optimim pH —Substrates containing phosphate buffers and varying in 
pH were prepared and the extent of hydrolysis over a fixed period was 
measured. The optimum pH was foimd to be 8.4 in phosphate buffers and 
then confirmed with simple mixtures of substrate and NaOH. The sub¬ 
strate used in subsequent work was, therefore, a solution of 0.1 m glycyl- 


Tablb I 

Position of Hydrolysis of Olycylglycyl-4-alanine by Chick Embryo Extract 
Temperature 30°; pH 8.4. 


Per cent hydiol]fins of 1 group after 


Substrate 



2hrs. 

4 his. 

24hrs. 

1 48 his. 

A. Glycylglycyl-(i-alaniiie. 

23 

42 

92 

mm 

B. Glycyl-d-alanine and glycine. 

0 

0 

2 


C. Glycylglycine and d(—)-alanine. 

92 

98 

100 

■I 


glycyl-d-alanine in 0.07 K XaOH. The substrate and products of hy- 
drolyas acted as sufficient buffer for our purposes. 

Measurement of AcHmiy of Extracts —^It was found that the rate of hy¬ 
drolysis could not be expressed by any simple kinetic equation, and vre 
thei^ore resorted to the device which proved useful in our studies of dipep¬ 
tidase. A single concentrated extract was prepared and its activity de¬ 
termined at a series of dilutions. The activities were determined by mizing 
8.1 c.mm. of diluted extract with 7.0 c.mm. of substrate solution containing 
0.1 M glycylglycyl-d-alanine and 0.07 n NaOH, incubating at 30° for 3 hours, 
stopping the action by adding 1.2 micromoles of HCl in alcohol, and titrat¬ 
ing the mixture in acetone with 0.046 k alcoholic HCl, naphthyl red being 
used as mdicator (9). The extent of hydrolysis is measured by the in¬ 
creased HCl used over a blank to which alcoholic HCl was added at zero 
time. The extract was diluted with 20 per cent glycerol in order to make 
the diluted extract comparable to those ordinarily prepared. The standard 
curve is ^own in Fig. 1 along with the experimental points used in estab¬ 
lishing it. The validity of this cuiwe as a measure of relative quantities of 
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enz 3 ane has been checked a number of times by estimating the enzyme in a 
given extract at two or more dilutions. 

A unit of aminopeptidase exhibits the acthity shown by 1 c.mm. of the 
standard extract under the conditions specified. The same standard 
curve was used throughout. 

Preparation of Extracts —^The incubation practice and isolation technique 
have been previously described. Ikcept for the use of a ratio of 1:4 for 
weight of embryo to volume of extract, the extracts were prepared as for the 
dipeptidase estimations (12). 

Accumulation Data —^Determinations were made on embiyos at from 1.5 
to 18 days incubation. For the smallest embryos it was necessary to 
combine several embryos to make an adequate amount of extract. About 
260 indi\idual embtyos were used. 



Fig. 1. Standaxdization curve for aminopeptidase. Substrate, ^ycylglycyl-d- 
alamne. Tempeiature 30®. The unit contained in 1 c.min. of standard extract. 


Estimation of Incubation Age —^Although it is feasible to record the actual 
times of incubation of all the embiy^os used, certain considerations lead us to 
adopt a calculated incubation age (Ar) as the basis for analysis of the data. 
There is considerable variation in the weights of embrj^os of the same incu¬ 
bation age, which may be attributed to variations in the extent of “body 
heating,” slight variations of incubation conditions, and to ^'biological” 
variability. The actual state of development of a given embryo is, we be¬ 
lieve, more reliably indicated by its weight than by the time which it has 
been in the incubator. Therefore, the ages of the embryos are calculated 
from their weights. 

The data, consisting of a series of weights of embiyos m mg. with the cor¬ 
responding series of estimations of aminopeptidase in units per mg., were 
arranged in the order of the weights. The series was then divided into equal 
groups (ei^t embiyos each), the group averages calculated, and the age 
correi^ondmg to the average group weight (TF) calculated with the weight 
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accumulation equations developed from previously reported weighings of 
many embryos. The equations used were 

log Ae = 0.215 + 0.192 log W 

for P 4 3 ? and 

log Ac = 0.009 + 0.286 log W 

for Pello>. The superscripts and subscripts of P indicate the beginning and 
end, respective!}", of the period in incubation da 5 ’^s for which the equations 
are valid. Enclosure of the superscript or subscript in parentheses indi¬ 
cates the age limit of the data available. 



Fig. 2. Belative accumulation diagrams for aminopeptidase (Curve A), dipep- 
tidase (Curve B), and X (Curve Q) The dash lines indicate interphases and are 
uncertain. U 4 ^ represents the number of units of aminopeptidase as defined in the 
text and TJdp the number of umts of dipeptidase as defined by Levy and Palmer (7). 

The parameters of these equations were derived from the data reported 
by us (7) for eggs of the same breed and source as those used for the present 
work. The parameters were determined by fitting the appropriate data by 
the least squares method and so differ slightly from those calculated from 
the phase data given by Levy and Palmer (7) in which the fitting was done 
with a straight edge on large scale plots. 

The calculation of the age from the wdght eliminates some of the vari¬ 
ability occurring betvreen embryos of the same incubation time and so 
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reduces the number of embryos which must be examined to establish the 
parameters of the growth equations and the interphase times. 

hiterplmses and Parameters of Accumulation —The slopes obseiwed in a 
plot of log Q (Q represents the quantity of axiy considered material} against 
log A (the age in days) are large, and some uncertainty results in the 
measurement of the slopes (oq) and intercepts (i<?) because it is inconvenient 
to have the two axes with equal scalar values. By subtracting the equations 
for weight, log TF = iw A- glw log A from the general equation for any other 
quantity Q, log Q = ig + aq log Ay we obtain log Q/W = {iq — iw) + 


Table II 

Parameters of Phase Equations 


Interphase times, 
days 


aq 


Aaoinopeptidase 


(1.5) 1.9 2.6 4.3 6.6 11.9 14.S (18) 


4.9 

■9 

5.0 

3.6 


6.4 

2.9 

0.9 

HI 

-1.0 

-0.1 


-2.9 

-1.1 


nipeptidase 


Jnteridiase times, 
days 


( 1 ^) 


3.6 4.3 9.6 14.8 (18) 


. 

4.3 

5.2 

3.45 

2.9 

o 

. 

1.2 

1.8 

2.9 

2.4 

{ 


Nitrogen 


Interphase times, 
days 


Oq 


(1.5) 2.4 4.3 IIJ 16.2 


4.2 

4.8 

3.8 

6.0 

■2.9 

-3.0 

-2.5 

-4.8 


( 18 ) 


? 


The figures in parentheses indicate the ages of the youngest and oldest embryos 
studied, rather than interphase times. 


(aq — aw) log A, which does not have this inconvenience. In order to 
estimate iq and aq (iw and aw being known) we plot log QJW\ Le., log con¬ 
centration against log A. This plot is called a relative accumulation dia¬ 
gram and is shown in Fig. 2 for aminopeptidase (Curv^e A), for dipeptidase 
(Cun-e B), and for nitrogen (Curve C). The data for the latter two have 
been previously reported, but have now been grouped and treated as indi¬ 
cated above for aminopeptidase. The new values for the interphases and 
phase parameters are given in Table II. 


DISCUSSION 

Needham (11) has shown that data on chemical growth of organisms can 
exhibit the heterogonic relations of Huxley (6). That is, if y represents the 
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amount of a particular chemical entity and x the amount of the ‘‘chemical 
totality” at the same time, then y = 6a:* or log y ^ logb + k log x. By 
plotting log y against log x, a straight line is expected and in general ob¬ 
tained. From these lines the parameters log 6 and k may be read as the 
intercepts and slopes respectively^ Although Needham doubts the possible 
physical significance of the relations on the basis of the dimensional char¬ 
acteristics of the equation, he uses the equation to demonstrate certain 
sunilaiities between the heterogenic chemical growths of different animals. 
Lumer (10) adequately discussed Needham’s doubts and showed that the 
heterogonic equation is dimensionally valid. We have shown (7) the rela¬ 
tionship between the heterogonic equation and our accumulation equation 
relating age (A) and chemical entity (Q). A more general consideration of 
the same problem, i.e. relationship of heterogony to functions of time, is 
given by Waddington (13). Needham used the wet or dry weight as a base 
for his log-log plots which demonstrate the validity- of the heterogonic rela¬ 
tions. The wet and dry weights themselves are similarly^ related. In so 
far as our accumulation equation is a valid representation of the relation of 
time to wet weight, we may- then conclude that all of the chemical entities 
are fimctions of time of the same ty-pe as represented in the general accumu¬ 
lation equation, log Q = U + ag log A. The phy-sical meaniug for this 
equation is that the multiplication rate is constant on a logarithmic time 
scale. 

The several methods which have been used in plotting grovlh data and 
the corresponding equations have one characteristic in common. All are 
terminated abruptly- at some time when the constants must be adjusted and 
the growth then continues \tith the same form of relation but with new 
parameters. We have designated these times as “interphases,” and the 
periods during which the parameters do not change “phases.” Glaser (5), 
using a related but somewhat different equation, called the periods of con¬ 
stancy- “stanzas” of growth. Brody- (4) also considers discontinuities as 
characteristic of embryonic grovt-th of organisms when showm on the semilog 
plot he prefers. 

Our use of the log-log relationship in preference to others is based princi- • 
pally on convenience. The phases shown on the plots are properly em¬ 
phasized, we believe, as periods during which the parameters, in a true 
mathematical formulation of the laws of growth, are not chan^ng. The 
interphases are indicative of changes in the actual parameters of growth as 
wen as in our present, probably- pseudo, parameters. Our equation is 
versatile in that more or less long regions may- approximate, closely- enough, 
data which actually follow quite other relations. 

Discontinuities of gro^-th are newly demonstrated in the aminopeptidase 
data- They have been recently shown for cytochrome oxidase by Albaum 
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and Worley (1). It seems evident that the discontinuities are not simul¬ 
taneous for different chemical entities. Simultaneity is hardly to be ex¬ 
pected in a differentiating organism, because all the accumulating cells do 
not have fixed relative compositions. The picture is dominated for each 
entity by those cells in which it is most rapidly accumulating and which 
contain a major fraction of the total quantity present. Thus, the rapid 
accumulation of aminopeptidase between 1.9 and 2.6 days is probably pro¬ 
duced by a specific group of cells whose rapid increase in this period makes 
itself felt in the accumulation of aminopeptidase. The group does not, 
however, contribute sufficiently large fractions of the dipeptidase, wet 
weight, or nitrogen to influence these accumulation diagrams. The less 
widely distributed among the generality of cells a particular chemical entity 
is, the more specific its accumulation diagram must be. The specific celk 
will dominate the situation over a longer period on the diagram for its char¬ 
acteristic components. 

The function of aminopeptidase in the developing embryo is probably 
related to protein sjmthesis. Possible functions may be the degradation of 
unsuitable peptides arising from egg protdns, or participation as a catalyst 
in the coupled reactions which lead to protein s 3 mthesis. 

Synthesis of Olycyl^lycyl-4-alanine —The methods used are modifications 
of the Bergmann and Zervas (3) methods. Carbobenzoxyglycylgjycyl- 
azide was coupled with d(-“)-alanine (8) and the product hydrogenated. 

—Carbobenzoxyglycylglycine (3) (20 
gm.) was suspended in 100 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol and an ether solu¬ 
tion of diazomethane prepared from 25 gm. of nitrosomethylurea (2) added 
with cooling and shaking. After an hour the solution was still yellow and 
some undissolved material remained, although most of the carlx)benzoxy- 
glycylglycine had been esterified and dissolved. The solution was distilled 
in vacuo to remove the excess diazomethane and most of the ether. To the 
residual alcoholic solution 10 gm. of hydrazine hydrate were added and the 
mixture allowed to stand at room temperature for 18 hours. The solution 
was then diluted with 400 ml. of water, and after being cooled to 6®, the pre¬ 
cipitate was removed and recrystallized from hot water. The material 
formed leaflets melting at 166°, The yield was 67 to 76 per cent. 

Carbohenzoxyglycylglycylrd-alanine —The hydrazide was converted to the 
azide by suspencfing 10.9 gm. in 100 ml. of H 2 O, adding 15 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid and 6 ml. of concentrated HCl, cooling to 0°, and adding, while 
shaking, during 2 to 3 minutes, a solution of 3.5 gm. of NaN02 in 20 ml. of 
water, A copious white precipitate of azide formed at once. It was filtered 
and washed with cold water, pressed as dry as possible, with a rubber dam, 
and used immediately for the next step. The azide was added to a mechan¬ 
ically stirred iced solution of 40 mM of d-alanine in 20 ml. of 2 n NaOH in 
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five portions at short intervals along with portions of 2 n NaOH sufficient 
to keep the solution alkaline to phenolphthalein (used as an outside in¬ 
dicator). After being removed from the ice bath, the mixture was stirred 
for an hour and the alkaline solution filtered. It was then acidified to 
Ciongo red with concentrated HCl and cooled to 5°. The precipitate was 
recrystallized by dissolving in 100 ml. of boiling absolute alcohol to which 
200 ml. of hot water were added. After standing overnight at 5®, 7.2 gm. 
(55 per cent) of fine needles were collected which melted at 191-192°. 
These had a titration equivalent of 339 (theory 337) toward NaOH and 
phenolphthalein. For the estimation of optical activity, the substance was 
dissolved in an exact equivalent of NaOH solution, [a]^ = +10.1°. 
Carbobenzoxyglycylglycyl-dZ-alanine prepared in a similar manner melted 
at 18^185°. 

Olycylglycyl-d-alanine —^The carbobenzox^^glycylglycylalanine was hy¬ 
drogenated with a Pd catalyst, according to Bergmann and Zervas (3). 
The product was recrystallized several times by dissohing in minimal 
quantities of hot water and adding alcohol. The yield was 78 per cent of 
theory- The formol titration equivalent was 201.5 (theory 203). [a] f 
= +35.6° in water. pKa of the peptide was found to be 8.04 by a quin- 
hydrone electrode system. 


SUMMARY 

A tripeptide, glycylglycyl-d-alardne, in which the carboxyl group is 
carried by the residue of an unnatural amino add is shown to be hydrolyzed 
by chick embryo extract from the amino end only. Its hydrolysis is used to 
estimate the aminopeptidase contents of crude w'hole chick embiy^o extracts. 

The accumulation of aminopeptidase during development of the chick 
embrj’o is demonstrated. Certain modifications in the method of plotting 
growth data are used, particularly the grouping of data by weights of em¬ 
bryos from wrhich the age is calculated and the use of a relative accumulation 
diagram on which the logarithm of concentration per unit w'et weight is 
plotted against the logarithm of calculated age. These offer certain con¬ 
veniences and consistencies not otherwise available. 

The accumulation of aminopeptidase, like that of all other enzymes and 
entities previously measured, shows abrupt changes in rate during develop¬ 
ment. The conditions governing the appearance of “interphases” at which 
such changes occur are discussed. 

The synthesis of glycylglycyl-d-alanine is described. 
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THE lEREVERSIBLE TRANSFORMATION OF DEHYDROASCOR- 

BIC ACID 
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According to Herbert, Hirst, et al. (1) the spontaneous transformation 
of dehydroascorbic acid both in acid and slightly alkaline solution leads to 
a transformation product in which the original 6-carbon chain remains 
intact. This result is rather imexpected; the remarkable readiness with 
which the freshly prepared dehydroascorbic acid is reduced to ascorbic acid 
and, in contrast, the poor response in this respect shown by the transforma¬ 
tion product should have led to the assumption of a more deeply seated 
change of the original dehydroascorbic acid molecule. Such an assumption 
must obviously have been in the mind of the original investigators, since 
they suspected the formation of oxalic acid, but on testing this hypothesis 
they found that during the spontaneous transformation in acid, neutral, 
and slight^’’ alkaline solutions no oxalic acid was formed. Thus the 
h 3 i)othesis which favored the rupture of the dehj'droascorbic acid molecule 
was seriously shaken and had to be dropped entirelj’-, since it was observed 
that evaporation of the equilibrium solution in the presence of the equiva¬ 
lent amount of hydrogen iodide gave ascorbic acid in over 75 per cent yidd. 

These facts, together with the acidic properties of the transformation 
product as well as the display of a weak absorption at 290 m^, have led the 
same authors to propose the formulation shown in Equation 1 as being the 
most satisfactory expression for then: experimental evidence. The low 

11 1 I III / 

(1) HO—O—a—C-C- 0 — 0=0 ^ HOC—C— 0 — 0 — 0 — 0=0 

I I I A A I I I II II 

H H H (0H)3 (OH), H H H O O 

3 deld of ascorbic acid (6 per cent) which was obtained by 15 minutes treat¬ 
ment of the equilibrium solution with hydrogen sulfide has been explained 
as due to the slowness with which the lactone ring of the original dehydro¬ 
ascorbic acid is reconstituted from diketogulonic acid. This explanation 
has received further support. Prolonged treatment of correi^ondiDg solu¬ 
tions as carried out in this work gave over 38 per cent of the original 
ascorbic acid; yields of over 80 per cent have been reported by Ghosh and 
Rakshit (2). 

With these facts in mind, it is surprising to find that Borsook and co- 
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workers (3), who have studied the spontaneous transfoimation from a 
physiological point of view, did not obser\’^e the slightest reducibility of 
the transformation product. Prolonged treatment viith. hydrogen sulfide 
and particularly 'v\ith excessive glutathione did not yield any ascorbic acid. 
These workers felt, therefore, justified in considering the spontaneous trans¬ 
formation of dehydroascorbic acid proceeding under their experimental 
conditions (pH 7, phosphate buffer, anaerobically) as an irreversible process. 

From the lack of agreement in the obser\"ations made by Herbert et aL 
and Borsook et al. as regards the reversibility or non-reversibility of the 
spontaneous transformation, it is doubtful whether the reversible Equation 
1 proposed by the Birmingham investigators has any bearing upon the 
biological and obviously irreversible process studied b^" the American 
workers. Hence diketogulonic acid, being itself slowly reducible with 
hydrogen sulfide, cannot be considered as a possible chemical equivalent of 
the irreversible transformation product of dehydroascorbic acid. Never¬ 
theless, the conception of diketogulonic acid both as a chemical entity and 
as the product of the biolo^cally irreversible transformation has since 
found acceptance in the literature (4, 5). In their original paper, Borsook 
et al,^ on the other hand, e3q)ressly preferred not to make any statement 
concerning the structure of their transformation product. 

Prom the results of Borsook et al, one is inclined to assume the existence 
of a more degraded and therefore irreversible transformation product. 
Hence we have attempted in the present work to establish whether in the 
presence of phosphate (the only additional factor used by Borsook et al.) 
the spontaneous transformation of dehydroascorbic acid leads to an irre¬ 
versible transformation product not identical with diketogulonic acid. 
The only assumption made is that the non-oxidative formation of oxalic 
acid, occurring normally around and above pH 10, may take place in the 
biological range (pH 7) by the catalytic influence of phosphate. At first 
s^ht such action of phosphate seems unfamiliar; it appears, however, less 
unexpected in view of the positive influence of phosphate upon the evolution 
of CO 2 during the “second stage’’ of aerobic, copper-catalyzed oxidation of 
ascorbic acid (6), and the formation of the methylene blue-reducing 
“diketogulonic acid” from dehydroascorbic acid which, according to 
Frankenthal (7) likewise depends upon the presence of phosphate. 

Intramolecular Stabilization of Dehydroascorbic Add 

In the course of the present study it has become evident that at neu¬ 
trality and anaerobically dehydroascorbic acid suffers two distinct spon¬ 
taneous changes. The first consists in an intramolecular stabilization 
process which, according to Herbert et al. leads to diketogulonic acid 
(Equation 1). Ghosh and Eakshit (2) have proposed an alternative 
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H OH I-0-1 H OH I-0-1 

III n III 

a,a) HOC—C—C-C-C—C=0 ^ HOC—C—C=C-C—c=o 

I I 1 A A I I I II 

H H H (0H)2 (OHja H H O—H- O 

(I) (II) 

formulation of this stabilization process (Equation 1, a). The enol-lactone 
of diketogulonic acid replaces the open chain formula; the acidic properties 
are explained as arising from the reactivated hydroxyl at Cs. In the present 
work preference is given to the enol-lactone formula (II) as, among other 
observations, the requirement of 2 equivalents of base, one at pH 7.3 and 
a second, slowly, at pH 8.5 (opening of the lactone ring), is in better agree¬ 
ment with the new formula (II) than with diketogulonic acid. The latter, 
in the absence of oxalic acid formation, would require only 1 equivalent of 
base. In slightly alkaline solution the intramolecular stabilization of 
dehydroascorbic acid proceeds almost instantaneously; for this reason it is 
believed that the second spontaneous change originates from the intra¬ 
molecular stabilization product (II) rather than from dehydroascorbic 
acid (I). 


Irreversible Transformaiion 

In alkaline solution dehydroascorbic acid or its stabilization product (II), 
respective!}", suffers a different change. Our knowledge of this second 
spontaneous transformation is scanty and only qualitative. Herbert et d, 
in their classical paper state: “These alkaline solutions [N-alkali] are 
extraordinaiily imstable... Some decomposition takes place, even in an 
inert atmosphere, with formation of oxalic acid.” Judging from the de¬ 
gradation products, there is little doubt that this second, non-oxidative 
transformation constitutes an irreversible change. 

In the present work evidence has been obtained that there exists a spon¬ 
taneous and non-oxidative formation of oxalic acid from (II) at neutrality. 
In distinction to the ^ontaneous reaction in alkaline solution, this one 
requires for its occurrence the presence of phosphate which induces catalyti- 
cally the rupture of the 6-carbon chain. It is the same reaction Borsook 
and coworkers have studied both in vitro and in vivo and recognized as an 
irreversible process. 

If the molecular ratio of dehydroascorbic acid-phosphate is at least 
1:5 and the initial dehydroascorbic acid concentration in the order of 1 mM 
per liter or less, conditions which are amply fulfilled in animal tissue, then 
the non-oxidative oxalic acid formation follows almost quantitatively 
Equation 2. The catalytic action of phosphate, which results in a diift of 
the non-catalyzed oxalic acid formation by about 4 pH units to the acid 
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H OH I-0- 

(2) HO—6—C—O-C—C—C—O — HOOO-OOOH(+ threose) 
II I g H.0 

H H 0-0 
(H) 

side, is not restricted to this anion; although sj^stematic tests have not yet 
been carried out, it maj" be recorded that cyanide shows the same effect 
at much lower concentrations. 

During the quantitative study of oxalic acid formation the interesting 
obser^’ation has been made that not all of the oxalic acid formed appears as 
“free” oxalic acid; part (^10 per cent) of it could be traced in the filtrate 
of the calcium oxalate (and phosphate) pi*ecipitate by treating the same 
for several hours at pH 8.5. As, in the absence of phosphate, no oxalic acid 
is formed at this pH from (II), this extra oxalic acid might be ascribed to 
an oxalyl precursor, possibly oxalyl threose. It appears, theiefore, as if 
(II) suffers first hydi’olytic scission of the carbon-carbon linkage at Cs and 
Co and subsequently hydrolysis of the lactone ring. Much higher yields 
(40 to 80 per cent) of oxalyl compound were observed in corresponding 
aerobic experiments both with ascorbic and dehydroascorbic acids. In this 
case the oxalyl compound is oxalylthreonic acid which, according to the 
higher yield, seems to be less apt to hydrolyze than the corresponding 
oxalyl threose. The negative response of the furfural test given by the 
completely oxidized solutions proved the entire absence of any Cs or Ce 
compound, the absence of unchanged (II), and excluded the possibility 
of any other precursor to replace oxalylthreonic acid. Further evidence for 
the stability of the lactone ring of (II) is provided for by the existence of 
oxalyl compounds and, hence, further support is lent to the formula advo¬ 
cated above for the intramolecular stabilization product (II). 

Dismutative Side Reaction 

When Equation 2 for the mechanism of the irreversible transformation 
was presented above, an upper limitation (0.001 m) of its practical validity 
independent of the initial dehydroascorbic acid concentration was pointed 
out. This conclusion was drawn from experiments showing the influence 
of the initial dehydroascorbic acid concentration upon the course of the 
^ontaneous transformation. At an initial concentration of 4.3 niM per 
liter a competitive side reaction was evident which was characterized by the 
formation of a reducing compound, the reducing power of 'which (against 
iodine) persisted in acid solution. Judged hy its chemical and physical 
properties in solution, it mi^t be ascorbic acid. In the absence of phos¬ 
phate a similar observation has already been reported by Herbert et al. 
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The positive influence of the initial dehydroascorbic acid concentration 
upon the percentage of reducing compound produced indicated that this 
reaction is of a higher order. This justified the assumption of an interac¬ 
tion between 2 molecules of dehydroascorbic acid which results in the forma¬ 
tion of a reducing compound, possibly ascorbic acid. 

Further independent evidence in support of the dismutative nature of 
this side reaction was obtained from a study of the yellow-colored substance 
which appeared regularly at pH 7 in the course of the anaerobic, spon¬ 
taneous transformation. It was perceived qualitatively that this yellow 
color became stronger the more reducing compound was formed and, 
hence, it was thought possible that it is derived from the oxidized partner 
of the reducing compound in the dimiutative change. An oxidized de¬ 
rivative of (II) might feasibly display absorption in the visible region, 
particularly in neutral or slightly alkaline solution. 

In order to elucidate the question of the existence of the presumed oxi¬ 
dized dismutation partner, the phenomenon of the yellow color was sub¬ 
jected to a quantitative colorimetric study. Its manifestations were ex¬ 
pected to correspond quantitatively to those shown by the simultaneously 
formed reducing compound. This was indeed the case: the color intensity 
increased proportionally mth the amount of reducing compound produced 
by the catalytic influence of increasing amounts of cyanide (see Fig. 3); 
increasing the initial dehydroascorbic acid concentration caused the color 
intensity to increase proportionally with the amount of reducing compound 
formed. The yellow substance was fotmd to be unstable, and it faded 
considerably on standing at room temperature. This fact suggested a 
spontaneous disintegration which, in view of the accumulation of carbonyl 
groups in the oxidized dehydroascorbic acid molecule, is not suiprising. 
In analogy to the products obtained by direct oxidation (1), oxalic acid and 
threonic acid are presumably arising out of this spontaneous disint^ration. 
This presumed mechanism was strongly supported by the fact that more 
oxalic acid could be found than the irreversible transformation (Equation 2) 
could possibly yield. This instability made itself felt during the colori¬ 
metric measurements, which in some instances gave lower values than would 
have been expected if proportionality were fulfilled. 

Treatment of the acidified equilibrium solutions with hydrogen sulfide 
gave rise to an additional reducing compound designated H 2 S-recoverable 
reducing compoxmd. Like the one obtained directly, it took up iodine in 
acid solution. It could be assumed that this compound originated from the 
yellow anion, since the amount of extra reducing compound approached the 
same value as has been obtained by direct iodometric titration (f.e. the 
reducing compound formed by dismutation). This fact is in agreement 
with the expectation that the oxidized partner of a dismutative reaction (in 
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this case measured iodometrically after reduction mth HoS) must have the 
same concentration as its reduced counteri)art. In the majority of cases, 
however, the amount of H 2 S reducing compoxmd was found markedly less 
than is required by the above theory. Although the deficit of this reducing 
compound could be explained by assuming that part of the yellow com¬ 
pound has suffered decomposition and has thus escaped reduction by H 2 S, 
such an explanation is not entirely satisfactory. Further independent data 
were required which would demonstrate that the deficit of H 2 S-recoverable 
reducing compound is balanced by an equivalent amount of oxalic acid 
originating, as already mentioned, from the spontaneous disintegration of 
the yellow compound. Such data have in fact been obtained from experi¬ 
ments in which, besides reducing compound and H 2 S-recoverable reducing 
compound, the total oxalic acid was determined. These data (Table II) 
show clearly that the deficit of the H 2 S-recoverable reducing compound is 
of the same order as an amount of oxalic acid which has been found in excess 
to that expected from the irreversible transformation alone. 

The scheme shown in Equation 3 is given as an illustration of the dis- 

H OH I-0-1 



O” 0 

mutative side reaction. The formulation of the yellow anion as triketo- 
gulonic acid lactone is, of course, only tentative; it should express the 
intense absorption band at X max. 410 and its reducibility by hydrogen 
sulfide into a reducing compound, possibly ascorbic acid. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Methods and Oeneral Procedure 

While we followed in principle the Thunberg technique of Borsook and 
coworkers, it seemed advisable, in order to establish a reliable quantitative 
relationship between dehydroascorbic acid and its spontaneous transforma¬ 
tion product or products, to use larger quantities of dehydroascorbic acid. 
Particularly with regard to the formation of a compound the reducing power 
of which persisted in acid solution, as found by Herbert et al. (1), this 
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measure seemed to be essential. The applicability of the Thunberg tech¬ 
nique was, however, restricted to well buffered reaction mixtures and to 
relatively slow reactions. The necessity of investigating the transforma¬ 
tion at pH 7.4 in the absence of phosphate buffer, and the desirability of 
giving a quantitative account of the color formed during the reaction, 
demanded a method of wider applicability. This was found in the use of 
cyanide, thiocyanate, and 8-hydroxyquinoline as auxiliary compounds; 
these substances, as has been demonstrated by Barron and coworkers (8) 
and others, inhibit practically completely the catalytic effect of copper 
traces upon the autoxidation of ascorbic and deh 3 »^droascorbic acids,^ Yet 
only thiocyanate and 8-hydroxyquinoline proved to be without influence 
upon the course of the spontaneous transformation such as proceeds in a 
vacuum. Cyanide behaved differently; its influence is treated in a separate 
section. 

Oxalic Add Estimalion —^During the separation of free oxalic acid as the 
calcium salt the use of strongly ammoniacal solutions was avoided in order 
to exclude non-catalyzed oxalic acid formation from unchanged (stabilized) 
dehydroascorbic acid. Therefore, at the end of the spontaneous reaction, 
the solution (or an aliquot part) containing one of the above auxiliary sub¬ 
stances, e.g. 8-hydroxyquinoline, was adjusted to pH 6 with an appropriate 
amount of acetic acid. Excessive calcium chloride solution was added to 
precipitate both oxalate and phosphate and the precipitate was allowed to 
stand overnight iu the refrigerator. Apart from making the influence of 
atmospheric oxygen negligible, the pH chosen caused the coprecipitated 
calcium phosphate to assume crystalline form and thus permitted the easy 
removal of soluble substances which interfere with the subsequent per¬ 
manganate titration. After the solution had stood in the cold, the pre¬ 
cipitate was decanted through a quantitative filter and the filtrate kept for 
the recovery of oxaJyl compounds. The precipitate was then washed twice 
with calcium oxalate water and once with distilled water, the washings 
being discarded. Decomposition of the oxalate with hot 6 n sulfuric acid 
and titration with standard permanganate were carried out according to 
known procedures. 

Test Example —^A solution containing 3.67 mg. of oxalic acid and 7 mg. of 
ascorbic acid, phosphate buffer, and 1 mg. of NaCN was treated according 
to the above procedure. The decomposed oxalate required 0.520 (0.500) 
ml. of a standard permanganate solution; 0.504 ml. of the same solution 
was used for the direct titration of 3.68 mg. of oxalic acid. 

Oxcdic Add from Oxcdyl Compounds —^The filtrate from the first calcium 
oxalate (and phosphate) precipitate, exclusive of the washings, was made 
just alkaline towards phenolphthalein with ammonia (pH 8.5) and kept for 


^ Unpublished experiments. 
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4 hours at room temperature (25°) in a current of oxygen-free nitrogen. 
The faint pink color was ocpasionally restored with a drop of dilute tun- 
monia. Subsequently the pH was readjusted to 5 with acetic acid, and 
after addition of some more calcium chloride solution the precipitate was 
allowed to stand overnight in the refrigerator. The above procedure of 
separation and titration of the calcium oxalate was then followed. Repeti¬ 
tion of the hydrolysis at pH 8.5 with the second filtrate gave, as a rule, only 
an insignificant amount of oxalic acid and has, therefore, not been carried 
out in routine work. 

Estimation of Reducing Compound —After the spontaneous change had 
gone to completion, the solution or an aliquot part thereof was made acid 
'pH 1) with 6 N sulfuric acid and then titrated with 0.01 N iodine in the 
usual manner. Assuming an uptake of 2 atoms of iodine per molecule of 
reducing compound formed, if not stated otherwise, the result was ex¬ 
pressed as reducing compound in per cent of that amount of ascorbic acid 
which originall}’' had been submitted to oxidation with iodine. 

Preliminary Experiments 

Acidity of Dehydroascoidnc Add —^For the study of the spontaneous 
changes at pH 7.4 the acid (hydrogen iodide) dehydroascorbic acid solu¬ 
tions had to be adjusted to this pH with an appropriate neutralizing and, 
if desired, buffering mixture. The composition of such a mixture would 
differ according to whether dehydroascorbic acid is a neutral substance 
(Herbert et cd. (1)) or has the same acidity as ascorbic acid (Ghosh and 
Rakshit (2)). The English authors did not cany out a pH control, 
whereas Ghosh and Rakshit did, but their first record of acidity was given 
only 20 hours after the beginning of the platinum-catalyzed oxidation of 
ascorbic acid. Thus it became clear that both views had to be tested by 
an independent procedure. By the method of Moll and 'Meters (9), pure 
dehydroascorbic acid (t.c. free of electrolytes) could be prepared more 
rapidly with quinone as oxidizing agent; hydroquinone and excess quinone 
were subsequently removed by ether extraction. 45 minutes after the 
oxidation with quinone, etc., the pH of the dehydroascorbic acid solution 
was 3.33 as compared with 2.92, the pH of an ascorbic acid solution of the 
same molar stroogth (0.068 m). However, in distinction to the pH of the 
ascorbic acid solution that of dehydroascorbic acid did not remain constant; 
the acidity increased rdatively rapidly during the first 24 hours and then 
more slowly, as is d^onstrated in Fig 1. For comparison the pH values 
published by Ghosh and Rakshit for m/120 dehydroascorbic acid have been 
plotted on the same graph. Extrapolation of the experimental values to 
zero hour would undoubtedly yield the pH of a neutral substance, in con¬ 
firmation of Herbert, Hirst, et al., particularly if one takes into considera- 
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tion that the dehydroascorbic acid under test still contained 1.2 per cent 
unchanged ascorbic acid. Indeed, repetition of the corresponding experi¬ 
ment of Herbert et oZ. "vyith dectrometric control immediately after exact 
neutralization of the hydrogen iodide gave pH 6.44. The discrepancy 
between results obtained by Herbert el al. and Ghosh and Ralrshit is only 
an apparent one; the latter authors have measured the acidity of d^ydro- 
ascorbic acid at a time when it had already assumed acidic properties 
owing to the spontaneous intramolecular stabilization process. The re¬ 
sults show, furthermore, a definite decrease of pH between 20 and 72 hours 
of observation; i.e., the increase of acidity reached (again in agreement with 
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Fio. 1. Acidity of freshly prepared dehydroascorbic acid (O); results published 
by Ghosh and Rakshit (A). 

Herbert et al.) constancy simultaneously with the change of specific 
rotation. 

Thiocyanaie and 8-Hydroxyguinoline As Auxiliary Compounds during 
Spontaneous ^rar^fo^ma^^07^—The introduction of auxiliary compounds 
into the study of chemical reactions, particulaTly into those of biological 
interest, has a serious drawback, as it may be objected that they render the 
reaction atypical. Therefore, proof has to be given that the course of the 
reaction under study is not altered in the presence of such compounds. It 
is the object of this e^rimental series to demonstrate that both thio¬ 
cyanate and 8-hydroxyquinoline have no influence other than that ex¬ 
pected from thdr copper-binding ability. 

To this end increasing amounts of the above copper complex formers 
w»e added to a constant mixture of ddiydroascorbic add and phosphate 
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buffer TPith a final pH of 7.4 and a constant total volume. The amount of 
reducing compound formed at the end of the spontaneous change \ras 
expected to be independent both of the type and of the concentration of 
the auxiliary reagent employed. In an analogous e3g>eriment carried out 
with the Thtmberg technique the yield of reducing compoimd should be 
of the same order as in the aerobic experiments. The results will show 
that this is the case. 

In connection with the adjustment of the reaction mixture to pH 7.4 it 
was assumed, in accordance with the result from the preceding experiment, 
that neutralization of the HI formed during the oxidation of ascorbic acid 
and addition of sufficient buffer of pH 7.4 would give the desired initial 
acidity. This was, however, not the case; owing to the intramolecular 
stabilization and formation of the acidic enol-lactone of diketogulonic acid, 
the initial pH was slightly more acid. The correct initial pH 7.4 was only 
obtained after the addition of an amount of secondary phosphate which by 
itself was sufficient to adjust the corresponding amount of ascorbic acid to 
pH 7.4. Were it not for the decisive result obtiuned from the precedii^ 
eiq)eriment, one would believe that freshly prepared dehydroascorbic acid 
has the same acidity as ascorbic acid. The truth, however, is that at pH 
7.9 the change into the acidic enol-lactone is almost instantaneous. 

Thiocyanate Procedure —In each of a series of 25 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks 
the following neutralization and buffering mixture was placed: 1.58 ml. of 
0.1 N NaOH (for the neutralization of the HI formed dining the oxidation 
of 14 mg. of ascorbic acid), \3& ml. of 0.2 m secondary phosphate (adjust¬ 
ment of 14 mg. of ascorbic acid to pH 7.4), an additional 5.0 ml. of 0.2 m 
secondary phosphate buffer, pH 7.4. The final phosphate molarity was 
0.068. 

The following amounts of 0.1 m potassium thiocyanate were added to 
each Erlenmeyer flask respectively: 0.1, 0.2, 0.4, 0.6, 0.8,1.6, 3.2, 6.4 ml. 
Distilled water was added to make the volume 16.0 ml. To each set were 
added 2.50 ml. of dehydroascorbic acid solution containing 14.0 mg. of 
ascorbic acid oxidized by iodme. The mixed solutions were allowed to 
stand for 5 hours at room temperature (28°). 

The amount of reducing compound observed was 12.50 ± 0.02 per cent 
in all e^t different thiocyanate concentrations under test. The pH of the 
control immediately (25 seconds) after Tnixing was pH 7.43; it dropped to 
pH 7.25 after 4 hours and then remained practically constant. 

S-Hydroayqumolim —^The procedure was the same as for thiocyanate 
except that 1.5,3.0, and 6.0 mg. of 8-hydio:^qumoline were used and the 
fla^ were incubated for 3 hours at 37°. The yield of reducing compound 
amounted to 11.35 ± 0.01 per cmt. 

Tkunberg Series —^Accord^ to the technique described by Borsook et al. 
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14.0 mg. of ascorbic acid (3.95 ml.) weie neutralized in a Thunberg tube 
with 3.50 ml. of phosphate bulBfer, pH 7.9. A series of six such tubes was 
incubated for 24 hours at 37°. Four tubes showing a gold-yellow” color, 
which faded completely on acidification, gave an average yield of 8.6 zfc 
0.9 per cent of reducing compoimd. The remaining tubes were brownish 
yellow (air leakage?) and gave lower 3 ields (3.3 and 1.7 per cent) of reducing 
compound. The lower values (8.6 per cent), compared with 11 to 12 per 
cent above, are explained by both the lower jfinal pH (6.5) and the ratio of 
phosphate to dehydroascorbic acid of 8:1, as compared with 16:1, apart 
from the unproved exclusion of oxygen by the new method. 

Experiments Referring to Equations Jf, a and 8 

Spontaneous Transformation of Dehydroascorbic Acid at pH 7, in Absence 
of Phosphate —In a tall 100 ml. beaker 176.2 mg. of ascorbic acid were 
oxidized with 20.0 ml. of 0.1 n iodine solution. The influence of oxygen at 
neutrality was excluded by the addition of 20 mg. of 8-hydi‘Oxyquinolme 
in 0.1 ml. of lukewarm ethanol to the colorless dehydroascorbic acid solu¬ 
tion. Addition of 20.1 ml. of 0.1 n sodium hydroxide for the neutralization 
of the hydrogen iodide formed during the oxidation was taken as zero hour 
of the beginning of the spontaneous transformation. The first pH reading 
25 seconds after the start of the reaction corresponded to pH 6.44 at 27°. 
0.1 N NaOH was then added to pH 7.28, which was closely maintained by 
the addition of further amounts of NaOH. At 18 minutes 8.0 ml. of 0.1 N 
XaOH were used up, equivalent to 80 per cent of a new acidic group. The 
reactionbecame nowprogressively slower; after 3 hours, there was no further 
increase of acidity. The total increase of acidity was equivalent to the 
formation of a new hydrion from 1 X 10"® mole of dehydroascorbic acid. 
Before analysis of the equilibrium solution, it was transferred into a 100 nol. 
measuring flask. 

When the procedure given at the beginning of the experimental section 
was employed, no “free” oxalic acid w’-as found to be present. Likewise, 
adjustment to pH 8.5 of 25 ml. of the equilibrium solution did not reveal 
the presence of any oxalyl compound, even after 48 hours standing. 

It was, however, observed that while standing (in the cold) the solution 
had turned acid by more than 1 pH unit and the maintenance of pH 8.5 
required the gradual addition of alkali. After the total addition of 2.40 ml. 
of 0.1 N NaOH the pH remained constant- This addition of further alkali 
corresponded to the neutralization of a 2nd hydrion which, as no precipitate 
of calcium oxalate appeared on further standing, belonged to diketogulonic 
acid formed from the corresponding lactone. The presence of 2.4 per cent 
of reducing compound was observed. 

HS-Recoverohh Reducing Compound —^In an Erlenmeyer flask 20 ml. of 
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solution were acidified with 1 ml. of 6 n sulfuric acid and treated for 20 
hours with hydrogen sulfide under slight pressure. H2S was expelled from 
the solution by a current of oxygen*free nitrogen; after 6 hours the lead 
acetate test for H2S was negative. lodometric titration revealed the 
presence of 35.3 per cent of reducing compound which includes 2.4 per cent 
of reducing compound formed by dismutation. 

Spontane(ms and Irreversible Tramformaiion at pH 7, in Presence of 
Phosphate, Anaerobically —^In the upper part (approximately 50 ml. capa¬ 
city) of a specially constructed large Thunberg vessel 0.8986 gm. (= 0.511 
X 10^ mole) of dry ascorbic acid was placed and oxidized with 9.90 ml. of 
a 1.026 N iodine solution. The resulting acid solution still showed the color 
of free iodine.® The lower part of the Thunberg vessel, having a total 
capacity of 250 ml., contained 4.75 gm. of Na2HP04-21120, 0.27 gm. of 
KH2PO4, and 7.30 ml. of 1.39 n XaOH in a total volume of 100 ml. After 
thorough evacuation with an oil pump the contents of the upper and lower 
part were mixed. A colorless solution resulted which, after a short time, 
turned yellow and then orange. The reaction vras allowed to proceed for 
20 hours at 37°, after which the vacuum was released with CO2. In order 
to make the solution inert toivards oxygen 5 ml. of 0.1 n KCXS were added 
and the solution then transferred to a 200 ml. measuring flask. 

Result —^Free oxalic acid, 0.311 X 10“* mole from 0.611 X 10“® mole of 
dehydroascorbic acid; oxalic acid from oxalyl compound, 0.035 X 10^ 
mole; reducing compound, 0.116 X 10”® mole (22.7 per cent); H2S-recov- 
erable reducing compound, 0.183 X 10~® mole which includes the above 
0.116 X 10"^ mole of reducing compound. 

In connection with the possible identity of the reducing compound with 
ascorbic acid a furfural ^stillation was carried out with 30 ml. of the 
equilibrium solution. The furfuraldehyde was estimated as the brick-red 
2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazone (10); 11.6 (10.8) mg. of hydrazone were ob¬ 
tained, m-p. 183®. 23.1 mg. of ascorbic acid treated in the same manner 
gave 22.8 mg. of hydrazone, m.p. 197-199°. The mixed melting point 
observed was 189°, indicating that the crude hydrazone obtained from the 
test solution presented, though impure, principally the same compoimd as 
could be obtained from authentic ascorbic acid. The yield of ascorbic 
acid, as calculated from the yield of furfural-2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazone, is 
low’er than expected from the iodometric titration value in acid solution; 
the identity of the reducing compound with ascorbic acid must, therefore, 
be considered with due reser\"e until further evidence, quantitative 
spectroscopic analysis, is available. 

^ This observation, which indicates the existence of a true chemical equilibrium, 
corresponds to the observation made by Herbert, Hirst, et al. (1) about the formation 
of free iodine when dehydroascorbic acid solutions were evaporated in the presence 
of an equivalent amount of hydrogen iodide. 
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Irreversible Tramformatiori Catalyzed by Cyanide, at pH 7, in Absence of 
Phosphate —^Preliminary tests with increasing amounts of cyanide have 
shown that both the rate of formation and the jield of reducing compound 
increased far beyond the values observed with thiocyanate or 8-hydroxy- 
quinoline. As those experiments have been carried out in the presence of 
phosphate, it could not be said with certainty w'hether the action of cyanide 
depends upon the presence of phosphate, or whether cyanide exerts inde¬ 
pendently an analogous influence upon the spontaneous transformation, as 
is shown by phosphate. 

In a tall 100 ml. beaker 177.2 mg. of ascorbic acid (1.01 X 10"® mole) 
w’ere oxidized with the calculated amount of 0.1 n iodine; then 2.0 ml. of 
NaCN solution (0.197 m) were added. The acid mixture was finally neu¬ 
tralized with 16.16 ml. of 0.1 n NaOH, which takes into account the 
neutralizing power of the NaCN used. 

The pH of the solution was measured immediately after neutralization. 
Owing to the fast reaction the initial reading is only approximate; i.e., pH 
3.7 db 0.2. 5 minutes after the addition of 7.20 ml. of 0.1 N NaOH w’^as 
begun, the pH was 7.1. The solution assumed now- an intense yellow color, 
and the acidity still increased, though more slowiy. The reaction was 
considered to be practically finished after 180 minutes, when the increase 
of acidity during the past hour amounted only to 0.20 ml. of 0.1 N NaOH. 
The total amount of NaOH which had been used in addition to the neu¬ 
tralization of hydrogen iodide was found to be 14.1 ml., which is 41 per cent 
more than was obtained imder the same experimental conditions without 
cyanide. This observation indicated that free oxalic acid had already 
formed. Free oxalic acid, 0.21 X 10"® mole; oxalic acid from oxalyl com¬ 
pound, 0.09 X 10"® mole. Thus 0.30 X 10"® mole of oxalic acid has been 
formed from 1.01 X 10"® mole of dehydroascorbic acid. lodometric 
titration in acid solution gave 28.6 per cent (0.29 X 10"® mole) of reducing 
compound. An identical experiment with cyanide (0.004 m) which had 
been carried out in the presence of 0.1 m phosphate gave 27.9 per cent of 
reducing compound. A higher value would have been expected if the 
catalytic effect of phosphate is added to that exerted by cyanide. The 
result obtained suggests a stronger affinity of cyanide towards dehydro¬ 
ascorbic acid, for in the presence of both phosphate is dii^laced by cyanide. 

If it is assumed that the reducing compound has been formed by a dis- 
mutative change, 0.43 X 10"® mole of total oxalic acid would have been 
expected by difference. 

Formation of Oxalyl Compounds during Aerobic, Copper-Catalyzed Oonidar 
tion of Ascorbic and Dehydroascorbic Add, Oxidation of Ascorbic Add with 
Oxygen —1.7294 gm. of ascorbic acid (= 0.982 X 10"® mole) were placed in 
a dty absorption vessel (the type used for catalytic hydrogenations), the 
air was replaced by oxygen, and an aqueous solution of 8.49 gm. of Na«- 
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HP 04 - 2 H 20 ,0.57 gm. of KH 2 PO 4 , and 14.8 mg. of CuCl 2 ' 2 H 20 was added, 
maJdng the total volume 113.5 ml. The vessd was shaJcen at room tem¬ 
perature (30.5°; 754 mm. of Hg). After 4 hoiurs the oxygen uptaike had 
stopped. In agreement with the observations made by Heard and Welch 
(11) the oxygen uptake amounted to 1.345 X 10^ mole; for a 3 atomic 
oxidation 1.472 X 10^ mole was calculated. 

Aerobic Oxidation, of Dehydroascorbic Acid —^Into the main part of each 
of three Warburg vessds containing the requisite amoimts of neutralizing 
phosphate mixture and a trace of copper chloride, 2.50 mL of dehhydro- 
ascorbic acid solution were allowed to flow from the side cups after tempera¬ 
ture eqxiilibrium had been reached. Final phosphate molarity 0.13 m, pH 
7.4; amount of dehydroascorbic acid 3.98 X Ifl^ mole; total volume 8.0 
ml.; temperature 25®. 

The oxygen uptake was relatively slow and corresponded to the low con¬ 
centration of free copper ions in the presence of excess iodide. After 27 
hours the oxygen uptake had ceased, amounting to 2.89, 2.92, and 2.92 X 
10 ^ mole; i.e., a complete oxidation to the threonic acid stage and about 
50 per cent oxidation towards a second oxidized derivative of threonic acid. 

The results of both experiments as far as oxalic acid and oxalyl compound 
formation are concerned are as follows: (o) 0.982 X 10“* mole of ascorbic 
acid produced 0.391 X 10~* mole of free oxalic acid and 0.339 X 10“* mole 
as oxal 3 d compoimd; over-all yield 74.4 per cent; ( 6 ) 3.98 X 10^ mole of 
ddiydroascorbic acid produced 0.73 X ICh® mole of free oxalic acid and 
3.19 X 10^ mole as oxalyl compound; over-all yield 98.5 per cent. 

It may be added that following the furfural test with the oxidized 
ascorbic acid solution (a) a negative response was observed which proved 
the absence of any transformation product having an intact 6 -carbon chain. 
Control distillation with 171.6 (198.8) mg. of iodine-oxidized ascorbic acid 
gave a brown 2,4-dinitrophenylhydraiZone, m.p. 95® (unsharp), weighing 
82.0 (103.0) mg., thus showing that distillation in the presence of 12 per 
cent HCl may also be of diagnostic value with dehydroascorbic acid. 

Experimenis Concerning Dismutaiwe Side Reaction {Equaiion S) 

QualiMioe Spectroscopic IdentificaHon of Reducing Compound—The re¬ 
ducing compound which arises spontaneously out of ddiydroascorbic acid 
and which reduces iodine in acid solution has most likely a dienol group, 
like ascorbic acid. Titration of dichlorophenol indophenol with solutions 
containing the reducing compound (at pH 2 , in the presence of HPO 2 ) 
gave values which were comparable with those obtained iodometrically, 
thoi^ they were generally lower. Yet even this additional observation 
did not permit us to conclude whether the reducing compound is identical 
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with ascorbic acid. The chexnical tests in solution lack specificity in this 
respect. A qualitative spectroscopic test in the ultraviolet region showed, 
however, the presence of a strong absorption band at 268 to 272 mju, which 
at pH 7.4 is characteristic for ultraviolet absorption of ascorbic acid. This 
result has been obtained from a 0.8 X 10“^ m solution of dehydroascorbic 
acid, in the presence of phosphate and 5 mg. of NaCN per 50 ml. of solution. 
It can be assumed that at least part of the reducing compound formed is 
ascorbic acid. 

Influence of Initial Dehydroascorbic Acid Concentration upon Formation of 
Reducing Compound —^The concentrations of dehydroascorbic acid used in 
this work varied between 4.30 and 90 mM per liter, which, for reasons 
mentioned above, were higher than those employed by Borsook and co¬ 
workers fO.6 to 1.7 mM per liter) and far above the concentrations of dehy¬ 
droascorbic acid present in animal tissues. As it was ultimatelj' desired to 
obtain information about the chemical mechanism by which vitamin C is 
destro 3 ^ed in the living organism, the knowledge of the influence of the 
initial concentration was imperative to permit valid conclusions to be 
drawn in the biological range of dehydroascorbic acid concentrations. If 
the reducing compound formed during the spontaneous transformation is 
a dismutation product, i.e. a product formed by the interaction of 2 mole¬ 
cules of dehydroascorbic acid, a positive influence of the change m con¬ 
centration is anticipated. 

The Tunberg technique described above has been applied to concentra¬ 
tions >5 X 10“* M, The value corresponding to 4.3 X 10“® m has been 
obtained from the experiments in the presence of 8-hydroxyquinoline. 
The amount of reducing compound found by iodometric titration in acid 
solution was plotted in per cent of the ascorbic acid originally submitted 
to oxidation against the initial dehydroascorbic acid concentration in mM 
per liter (Fig. 2). The positive increase of the relative formation of the 
reducing compound with increasing initial dehydroascorbic acid concen¬ 
tration is in agreement with the assumption that the dismutation of de¬ 
hydroascorbic acid is a reaction of higher order; therefore, at infinitely low 
initial concentration, no ascorbic acid is formed by dismutation. 

Interdependence of Reducing Compound and YelXbw Compound Formaiion 
—The catalytic effect of cyanide upon the dismutative transformation of 
dehydroascorbic acid offered a welcome opportunity to decide experi¬ 
mentally whether the yellow color often observed belongs to the hypo¬ 
thetical oxidized counterpart of the reducing compound, or whether it is 
merely a by-product without significance. The first ^temative would 
be the more correct one if, by alteration of the external experimental condi¬ 
tions, an increase or decrease of the amount of reducing compound is 
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followed by a proportiocal change of the color intensity. The follomng 
experiments were designed to prove the expected interdependence of the 
dismutation partners. 

The experimental procedure is in principle identical with that described 
in the presence of thiocyanate. A parallel series of 25 ml. Erlenmeyer 
flasks contained 14 mg. of oxidized ascorbic acid (final molarity 0.43 X 
10”®), 1.26 ml. of 0.2 m secondary phosphate, and 9.0 ml. of 0.2 m phosphate 
buffer, pH 7.4 (final phosphate molarity 11.1 X 10“®). Different amounts 
of 0.22 M XaCX solution vrere further added, gi\ing a final XaCN concen¬ 
tration which varied between 6.95 X 10“^ and 1.07 X 10“^ m. Neutraliza- 



INITIAL DEHYDROASCORBIC ACID CONCEStTRATION 

Fig. 2. Influence of the initial dehydroascorbic acid concentration (mM per liter) 
upon the formation of the reducing compound. 

tion of the HI was adjusted either by the addition of 0.1 N NaOH or HCl, 
according to whether the amount of cyanide used was insuflBlcient or in 
excess. The total volufne was in all cases 18.50 ml. The temperature 
was 25®. At the end of the transformation the color was measured with a 
Pulfrich step-photometer having a cuvette of 30 mm. depth and a No, 43 
filter (effective optical density at center 434 mju). The corresponding 
duplicates were acidified after 3 hours standing and the reducing compoimd 
estimated iodometrically. The results obtained were plotted in Fig. 3 
(Curve B) as mM per liter of reducing compound formed by dismutation, 
and (Curve A) as color intensity, log Io/7 against the corresponding cyanide 
molarity. 
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The concentration of the oxidized dismutation product as measured by 
the increase of its yellow color at pH 7.4 increases proportionally with the 
cyanide concentration up to 2.4 X 10“* m. Up to the same cyanide con¬ 
centration the amount of reducing compound formed likeAvise increases 
proportionally. At higher cj'anide concentrations no further increase of 
either the color intensity or the reducing compound is observed. The 
TnaviTTuiTri values remain fairly constant up to 3.6 X 10“* M NaCN in the 
case of the yellow compound, and more precisely constant up to 5.0 X 
10“® M CN in the case of the reducing compound. At this concentration 
the yellow color has faded to 59 per cent of its origmal maximum strength 
and continues to fade with further increase of the cj’anide concentration. 



Fio. 3. Influence of increasing cyanide concentration upon the formation of the 
reducing compound (Curve B) and upon the color intensity of the yellow, oxidized 
dehydroascorbic acid (Curve A). 

The amoimt of reducing compound, on the other hand, again showed an 
increase which ceased at 0.071 m CN, with a total 3 rield of 60 per cent 
of reducing compound. A sdeld of 50 per cent would have corresponded to 
a complete dismutative change of dehydroascorbic acid. No e:q)lanation 
can be given at present for the hi^er value observed. The decrease of the 
color intensity su^ests that at concentrations ^3.6 X 10~® ii cyanide acts 
upon llie colored dismutation product. The upper limit of the catalytic 
action of cyanide seems to be 2 X 10^® m. 

Increase qf Relatioe Color IrUensity with Increasing IniHcd Dehydroaseorbie 
Add ConceTOraHon—As in the case of the reducing compound above, the 
an-me influence of the initiii.1 dehydroascorbic acid concentration is expected 
to take place with its yellow counterpart. To obtain evidence for this 
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assumption a series of experiments with increasing amount of dehj^dro- 
ascorbic acid for a given constant volume has been carried out. 

To three pairs of 25 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks, each containing 7.0,14.0, and 
28.0 mg. of iodine-oxidized ascorbic acid and the requisite amoxmt of neu¬ 
tralizing and buffering mixture to obtain pH 7.4, 0.35 ml. of 0.2 m NaCN 
and water are added to make a final volume of 18.5 ml.; the transformation 
was allowed to go to completion at 25°. The quantitative colorimetric 
estimation of the yellow color and the titration of the reducing compound 
were carried out as usual. The results are given in Table I. 

Optical Absorption Characteristics of Yellow-Colored Anion —Only casual 
reference has been made in the literature to the yellow eompoimd, its hue 
being given as brownish yellow (3). Since it is a new chemical entity, its 
properties are described m detail. As regards its optical characteristics the 
following observations have been made at pH 7.4 with a solution containing 
in 23.3 ml. 28 mg. of oxidized ascorbic acid, 0.4 ml. of 0.22 m XaCX, and 


Table I 

Influence of Increasing Initial Dehydroascorbic Acid Concentration upon Dismutatiue 
Formation of Reducing and Yellow Compounds 


Debydroascorbic acid, m fer 1 . 

2.15 X 10-« 

4.30 X 10-« 

8.60 X 10“» 

Beducing compound, Jf per 1 . 

Color intensity as log lo/1,10 mm. 

0.42 X 10“» 

1.00 X lO-* 

2.22 X 10-» 

stratum, Filter 430. 

0.05S 

0.243 

0.699 

Log Jo/I per mole dehydroascorbic 

acid per liter. 

27.0 

56.5 

81.5 


6.65 ml. of 0.2 m phosphate buffer. The solution was observed in a Pulfrich 
step-photometer at 26°; depth of solution 30.3 mm. As can be seen from 
the following figures the transparency increases rapidly with increasing 
wave-length. 

Absorption, 430 470 500 530 570 610 660 720 750 

LogJo//. 2.100 0.409 0.045 0.010 O.OOS 0.010 0.020 0.026 0.033 

A qualitative spectroscopic test showed the presence of a narrow and strong 
absorption band between 393 and 430 mjtx, with the maximum at 409 to 
410 m/i. The j^ellow color is unstable and fades on standing for 18 hours 
at room temperature to approximately half its original value. At dilutions 
correi^ondiag to log Jo/I values between 0.925 and 0.072, with Filter 43, 
the yellow color follows the law of Beer, a fact which permitted the evalua¬ 
tion of the colorimetric measurements in terms of concentration values. 
EvS-RecoverabU Reducing Compound—ES treatment of the equilibrium 
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solutions gave rise to an additional reducing compound which show’ed the 
same reducing properties to^vards iodine as the one formed by dismutation. 
The precursor of this additional reducing compoimd may be either the 
ifitramolecular stabilization product of dehydroascorbic acid, viz. the enol- 
lactone of diketogulonic acid, or the oxidized counterpart of the dismutative 
reducing compound, viz. the yellow enol-lactone of triketogulonic acid, 
according to whether the transformation follows the reversible (Equation 
1, a) or the irreversible change (Equations 2 and 3).® The existence of the 
first precursor, the (stabilized) dehydroascorbic acid, is w^ell founded (1), 
whereas the claim of the yellow anion as being another possible precursor 
of the H 2 S-recoverable reducing compound is, a priori, purely hypothetical 
and needs further discussion. 

Owing to the instability of the yellow anion this hypothesis cannot be 
subjected to a direct experimental test. Indirect evidence, however, could 
be obtained through evaluation of the analytical data of the irreversible 
transformation. In the theoretical considerations only one supposition 
has been made; viz., the amount of reducing compound appearing at the end 
of the transformation has been formed by a dismutative reaction and 
accounts therefore for 2 molecules of dehydroascorbic acid in the balance. 
In preceding experiments presented in this section the validity of this 
supposition has been tested and found to be correct. Hence it is expected 
that the amount of H 2 S-recoverable reducing compound must be equal to 
the amount of reducing compound formed by dismutation. It is further 
expected that, in consideration of the instability of the yellow anion, the 
extra amount of H 2 S-recoverable reducing compound may be less, but must 
never surpass the amount of direct titratable reducing compound, provided, 
of course, that the transformation is rendered completely irreversible 
through the presence of sufficient phosphate (or cyanide). 

All experimental observations made in this respect complied with these 
expectations. For example Fig. 4 shows the result of a series of experi¬ 
ments which were originally designed to demonstrate the influence of in¬ 
creasing amounts of cyanide upon the dismutative formation of the reducing 
compound; the influence upon the H 2 S-recoverable reducing compound was 
measured simultaneously. The experimental procedure is exactly the same 
as that outlined above, which led to Fig. 3, the onlj’’ difference bemg 
a lower phosphate molarity; viz., 2.44 X 10“* m. 

At NaCN concentrations up to 2 X 10~® m the observed deviation from 
the theoretically expected H 2 S-recoverable reducing compound is probably 
due to the instability of the yellow compound from which it is supposed to 
derive, whereas the striking drop of the curve at NaC3N concentrations 
>2 X M, in close resemblance to the observations made with the 

’ Needless to say, both changes may occur side by side. 
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coloiTmetric tests (Fig. 3, Curve A), may be ascribed to the chemical inter¬ 
action of CX' which probably resulted in the formation of a non-reducible 
(colorless) addition product. 

In Table II typical examples of H 2 S-recoverable and directly titratable 
reducing compound are listed, as well as analytical data of the correspond¬ 
ing experiments. Table II is particularly instructive, since it demonstrates 



Fig. 4. Influence of increasing cyanide concentration upon the formation of both 
the reducing compound (O) and the amount of extra reducing compound, obtained 
after treatment with HsS (A). The dotted line indicates the theoretically expected 
(maximum) amount of HsS-recoverable reducing compound. 


Table II 

Mole of Transformatzon Prodticts Obtained per Mole of Dehydroascorbic Acid^ 
Anaerobically, at pH 7 and in Presence of Phosphate 


Initial 1 
dehydroas- I 
corbie acid | 
concentra¬ 
tion 

1 

Reducing 
compound 
i bydismu- 
tauon 

Reducing 
compound 
after HsS 
treatment 

Irreversible 

i 

Oxalic 

Total oxalic add 

1 

Excess 

Defidt of 
HrS- 

change 

calculated, 

1-2X(6) 

acid 

formed, 

1-2X(6) 

t 

Fotmd 

Calculated, 

l-(c) 

oxalic 

acid, 

CO-U) 

recoverable 
reducing 
compound, 
2(6)-c 

(fl) 

O' ! 

f (c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 



(i) 

0.05 

0.227 

0.358 

0.546 

0.546 

0.676 

0.642 

0.130 


0.09 

0.282 1 

1 0.374 

0.436 1 

0.436 

0.635 

0.626 

0.199 

B 


the normal deficit of the H 2 S-recoverable reducing compound. As the excess 
of oxalic acid found (Column h) is of the same order as the corresponding 
deficit of HsS-recoverable reducing compound (Column i), it can be assumed 
that the oxidized partner of the dismutative change, being unstable, has 
suffered partial decomposition, with the formation of oxalic and possibly 
threonic acid, whereas the intact molecule gave rise only to the reducing 
compound upon H 2 S treatment. 
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DISCUSSION 

The chemical facts about the irreversible transformation reported in this 
^ork need no further comment, since the quantitative formation of oxalic 
acid in the presence of phosphate is self-explanatory, at least as far as the 
irreversibility of the reaction is concerned. Whether or not this process 
involves the simultaneous formation of threose is a matter of secondary 
importance, which still awaits experimental confirmation. 

The peculiar action of phosphate, on the other hand, which causes the 
spontaneous scission of a carbon-carbon linkage is less easily understood. 
In analogy to existing chemical facts it may perhaps be assumed that phos¬ 
phate ions become temporarily associated \vith Co or Cs of the dehj^dro- 
ascorbic acid molecule and thus, by increasing the negative charge thei*e, 
-cause the spontaneous rupture of the C—C linkage. The fact that the 
reactive cyanide ion exerts the same influence as phosphate and, further¬ 
more, showed signs of possible chemical interaction udth dehydroascorbic 
acid, can be quoted in favor of this explanation. 

It has become clear now that the spontaneous increase of acidity during 
the irreversible transformation must be ascribed mainly to oxalic acid and, 
to a small extent, to oxalyl compounds but not to diketogulonic acid. 
Even in the case of the spontaneous intramolecular stabilization of dehydro¬ 
ascorbic acid the acidic reaction arises rather from the corresponding 
enol-lactone. 

Another point which should be discussed is the relationship between the 
methylene blue-reducing compound formed at pH 7 during the irreversible 
transformation (3) and the reducing compound reported in this work. In 
the description given by Borsook et al, it is implied that a single transforma¬ 
tion product has acquired this property. As information is lacking as to 
how much of this methylene blue-reducing product has been formed, it is 
premature to state to which product of the irreversible reaction the meth¬ 
ylene blue-reducing property should be ascribed. 

As regards the fate of vitamin C in the animal body, it can be assumed 
that its metabolic breakdown! starts with the irreversible transformation 
of the ddiydro vitamin. Since the stationary concentration of dehydro¬ 
ascorbic acid must be e:!q)ected to be but a fraction of the actual vitamin C 
concentration in living tissue, owing to the natural protective system for 
this vitamin and particularly to the regular presence of excessive glutathione 
(12),^ the mechanism of degradation follows Equation 2 mainly, with the 
quantitative formation of oxalic acid. 

The quantitative formation of oxalic acid as part of the biological de¬ 
gradation of ascorbic acid suggests a possible relationship between the 


* Particularly Table X, p. 263 (12). 
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vitamin C metabolism and the normal excretion of oxalic acid in the urine. 
Vitamin C would thus be the natural precursor of excreted oxalate. This 
assumption is in full agreement both with the independence of oxalate 
metabolism of food intake and the molecular relationship between the nor¬ 
mal vitamin C requirement and oxalate excretion. According to recent 
reliable figures (13) the daily urinary excretion of oxalic acid of men 
amoimts on an average to 27 mg., corresponding to the daily requirements 
of 50 mg. of ascorbic acid. 


SUMMARY 

1. The product of the irreversible and non-oxidative transformation of 
dehydroascorbic acid at pH 7 and in the presence of phosphate buffer is 
not diketogulonic acid or any other derivative of dehydroascorbic acid 
having an intact 6-carbon chain. 

2. Under the above experimental conditions dehydroascorbic acid, in its 
stabilized form, probably as enolized diketogulonic acid lactone, suffers a 
scission of the 6-carbon chain with the quantitative formation of oxalic 
acid. 

3. In the presence of oxygen, the oxalic acid formation from dehydro¬ 
ascorbic acid is preceded by the formation of an oxalyl compound which is 
most likely oxalylthreonic acid, 

4. The presence of phosphate is obligatory for the irreversible trans¬ 
formation at pH 7, Pho^hate causes catalytically the spontaneous 
formation of oxalic acid. In the absence of phosphate the 6-carbon chain 
remains intact, thus confirming the findings of Herbert, Hirst, et ah at 
hydrion concentrations below and sli^tly above pH 7. 

5. The catalytic action of phosphate can be effectively replaced by 
cyanide. 

6. Parallel with the irreversible transformation, ddiydroascorbic acid 
suffers a dismutative change. This change, though accelerated both by 
pho^hate and cyanide, does not depend upon the presence of these com¬ 
pounds. The products of the dismutative change are (1) a reducing com¬ 
pound, the reducing power of which persisted in acid solution and showed 
qualitatively the absorption characteristics of ascorbic acid in the ultra¬ 
violet region, and (2) an oxidized derivative of dehydroascorbic acid. The 
latter compound is characterized by its intense yellow color at pH 7 (X 
410 mil). The dismutative change is of no importance at dehydroascorbic 
acid concentrations prevailing in animal tissues; it assumes measurable 
proportions only at concentrations >1 X m. 

7. The biological significance of the irreversible transformation is dis- 
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The author wishes to express his thanks to his colleague Dr. F. Gold¬ 
schmidt who kindly carried out the spectroscopic tests in the ultraviolet 
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AMINO ACID NUTRITION OF LACTOBACILLUS ARABINOSUS 

By S. SHANKMAJSr 

{From the Wm, T. Thompson Company, Los Angeles) 

(Received for publication, May 12, 1943) 

The growth factors required by Lactobacillus arahinosus 17-6 have been 
studied extensively by Snell and Wright (1), Isbell (2), and Lewis (3). 
Investigation of the nitrogen requirement has been limited. Hydrolyzed 
casein has been found to supply the essential nitrogen when supplemented 
with tryptophane and cystine. Glutamic acid has been found essential 
(4), and quantitative levels have been determined. Recently, the amino 
acids essential for the growiih of LactobadUus casei (5) have been determined 
qualitatively. 

The present investigation of the nitrogen requirements of Lactobacillus 
arahinosus has led to the discovery of the several amino acids necessary for 
the growrth of this bacterium. 

Method 

Pollack and Lindner (4) have shown that a synthetic medium composed 
of twenty amino acids, salts, dextrose, sodimn acetate, vitamins, and 
adenine, guanine, and uracil will support growth of LactobadUvs arahinosus. 
Hence preliminary experiments w^ere carried out in a medium similar to that 
of Pollack and Lindner, with the exception that a different amino add was 
omitted in each run. Lack of growth as shown by turbidity and add 
production was taken as evidence of the essential character of the amino 
acid. Subsequent experiments were conducted to determine the level at 
which the amino acid promoted growth. Modifications were made in the 
amino acid content of the medium as levels were determined. The meditim 
presented in Table I gave the best growth in the first series of experiments. 
Medium b, obtained after completion of the first series, gave theoretical acid 
production. 

EXP£RIM£NTAL 

Snell^ has shown that at least two strains of the original culture® of Lacto- 
hadUus arahinosus exist: one needs p-aminobenzoic add; the other, which is 
a mutant, does not. However, this mutant seems to be similar in all other 
characteristics to the original strain. The bacterium used in this study was 
the mutant as determined by its growth in the p-aminobenzoic add-free 
medium of Lewis (3). 

^ Snell, £. private communication. 

* American Type Culture Collection, No. 8014. 
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Stab cultures of the organism were carried on yeast extract-dextrose-agar 
(Difco), and were subcultured monthly. After transfer, cultures were 
incubated at 30° for 24 to 48 hours, and were then held in the refrigerator. 
Inoculum for assay tubes was prepared by transfer from a stock cultiue to a 
sterile centrifuge tube of the basal medimn supplemented ■nith the ap¬ 
propriate amino acid. The inoculum was incubated at 30° for 24 hours 
before use. 

The basal medium had the composition shown in Table I. The amino 
acid for which levels were to be determined was omitted from the basal 
medium. 


Tabim I 
Basal Medium 


percent 

Glucose. 1 

Sodium acetate. 0.6 

P,PM. 

Adenine. 10 

Guanine. 10 

Uracil. 10 

Thiamine. 0.1 

Riboflavin. 0.2 

Nicotinic acid. 0.2 

Biotin. 0.0004 

Pyridoxine. 0.1 

Pantothenic acid. 0.1 

P’Aminobenzoic acid*. 0.01 


Salts A and B (see text) 


p.pM 

Z(—)-Leucinet. 50 

dZ-Isoleucinet. 50 

dZ-Valinet. 50 

Z("-)-Cystinet. 10 

dZ-Methioninet. 20 

Z(—) -Tryptophanet. 10 

Z(—)-Tyrosme. 10 

dZ-jS-Phenylalanine. 20 

Z(+)-Glutamic acidf. 200 

dZ-Threoninef. 100 

dZ-Alanine.200 

Z{—)-Asparagine or aspartic acid.. 160 

Z(4-)-Lysine. 40 

Z(-f)-Arginine. 10 


* p-Aminobenzoic acid was introduced into the medium before receipt of Snell's 
communication. The bacterium was checked for requirement of p-aminobenzoic 
acid before and after these experiments, 
t Essential for Lactobacillus arabinosus. 


Salts A and B were those of Snell and Wright (1). To Salts B were added 
a few drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid to prevent precipitation. 
0.5 ml. each of Salts A and B was used for each ten test-tubes. 

Adenine, guanine, and uracil,® thiamine, calcium pantothenate, ribo¬ 
flavin, and pyridoxine stock solutions were prepared and stored as directed 
by Snell and Wright (1). Nicotinic add and biotin'* were made up in 50 
per cent ethanol to prevent bacterial decomposition. p-Aminobenzoic acid 
was prepared in gladal acetic add and stored in amber ware. 

’ Eastman Kodak Company products. 

* S. M. A. Corporation concentrate. No. 5000. 
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Procedure 

Experiments were performed according to accepted microbiological pro¬ 
cedure ( 1 , 6 ). The amino acids® were weighed individually for each run and 
were dissolved in distilled water or a few ml. of hydrochloric acid. They 
were then made up to a convenient predetermined volume. The media, 
which were made double the final concentration, were adjusted to pH 
6.6 to 6.8 with 1 N sodium hydroxide and diluted so that there w'ere 6 ml. of 
medium per test-tube. 1 to 5 ml. of the standard amino acid solutions, 
neutralized to pH 6 . 8 , was added to the tubes at ten levels chosen from pre¬ 
liminary curves. For lysine, for example, these w^ere 0, 20,40, 60,80,100, 
120,160,240,400 7 per test-tube. Each was diluted with 5 ml. of the basal 
medium and sufficient water to make a total volume of 10 ml. The tubes 
were plugged with cotton and sterilized by autoclaving 15 minutes at 15 
pounds pressure. After cooling to room temperature, they were inoculated. 
All tubes were set up in duplicate for each experiment. 

The cells from a 24 hour culture of inoculum grown in a 15 ml. Pyrex 
centrifuge tube were centrifuged aseptically and then washed two to four 
times by suspension in sterile 0.9 per cent saline and centrifuging. The 
bacteria were finally suspended in 30 ml. of saline. 1 drop (0.03 ml.) was 
used per test-tube. Aseptic precautions were observed. The tubes were 
incubated at 30° for 72 hours. 

Measurement of Response —^Titration of the lactic acid produced was em¬ 
ployed as a measure of response. Brom-thjunol blue was a satisfactory 
indicator. Titrations were reproducible to 0.1 ml. of 0.1 n sodium hy¬ 
droxide. 


Results 

Kesults of several series of experiments at two different concentrations of 
amino acids in the basal medium are presented in Table II. These results 
indicate that the amino acids may be divided into three groups with respect 
to their action on the growth of Lactobacillus arabinosus; namely, essential, 
non-essential, and auxiliary. Auxiliary amino adds include tyrosine and 
phenylalanine, which are found essential with Medium a but not with 
Medium b. 

Curves are presented for tryptophane (Pig. 1 ) and arginine (Pig. 2 ). 
Curve A (Fig. 1) was obtained with a hydrolyzed casein medium and a 
tryptophane supplement. The excellent agreement between Curves A and 
B, which was obtained with the medium presented in Table I, indicates that 

® Amino acids were of c.p. or analytically puie grade of Amino Acid Manufac¬ 
tures, University of California at Los Angeles. Threonine, tryptophane, and 
cystine were from Merck and Company, Inc. 
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the factor limiting growth in Curve B is tryptophane and not the total 
amount of amino adds. Arginine is unique. The curve presented ^vas 
obtained on five occasions. Experiments on this effect were not made with 
Medium 6. 


Tablb II 

Effect of Armno Adda on Growth of LactohadUm arcdnnostis 


Amino acid 

Concen¬ 
tration 
in basal 
Medium 
a 

0.1 N add 
formed 
when eadi 
is omitted* 

Concentration at 
growth 

Concetra- 

tionin 

basal 

Medium 

Concentra¬ 
tion at^ 
half maxi¬ 
mum 
growth 

Concentra¬ 
tion at 

TTlfl TITYlT^m 

growth 

1 ]E^ 

Tna-CTTtmTn 

Maxi- 

tntiTn 




[ p.pM. 

p.pm. 

p.pM. 

p.pjn. 

p.pM, 

Glutamic acid. 

200 

0.8 

20 

80 

400 

12 

80 

Threonine. 

100 

1.2 

8 

40 

200 

10 

30 

Leucine. 

50 

0.5 

2 

8 

200 


12 

Isoleucine. 

50 

0.3 

3 

10 

200 


20 

Valine. 

50 

0.3 

3.5 

10 

200 

6 

16 

Methionine. 

20 

1,1 

2.5 

10 

100 

3.2 

12 

Cystine. 

10 

0.8 

0.5 

2.0 

100 

2.0 

8.0 

Tryptophane. 

10 

0.4 

0.4 

1.6 

33 

0.6 

2.0 

TyrosineJ. 

10 

0.8 

0.12 

0.5 

33 



Phenylalanine t.! 

20 

1.1 

3.0 

12.0 

100 



Lysine. 

40 

3.0 

8 

40 

200 



Alanine. 

200 

4.0 

20 

80 

200 



Arginine!. 

10 

3.0 

(See Fig. 2) 

10 

50 



Asparagine [|. 

160 

3.3 

40 

200 

400 



Histidine If.1 


7,0 



50 



Glycine**. 


7.2 






Serine**. 


5.8 






Proline**. 


6.1 






Hydroxyproline**.. 


7.7 







* The acid production when no amino acid of the above is omitted was 7.1 ml. 

- t The maximal acid production for basal Medium b varied from 8 to 11 ml. of 
0.1 N acid. 

t Tyrosine and phenylalanine could not be shown essential for Lactobacillus arU’- 
hinosus on basal Medium 5. 

§ Arginine has three values for half maximal acid production. This is shown in 
Fig. 2. The acid production when arginine was omitted varied considerably. 

II Asparagine and aspartic acid coidd be substituted for each other. 

If Histidine increased acid production at a level of 10 to 100 p.p.m. 

** Omitted from basal Media a and b. Each was assayed at 100 p.p.m. 

Experiments with, basal Medium 6 increased the add production of 6 to 8 
ml. of 0.1 N add to 8 to 11 mL Theoretical productionis 11.0ml. Glydne, 
serine, proline, and hydroxyproline were completely without effect on 
Medium a at levels up to 5 mg. per test-tube. Histidine at levels of from 
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10 to 100 parts per million raised 72 hour acid production with Medium a 
from 7.5 to 8.5 ml. and 84 hour production from 8.5 to 9.5 ml. Efforts to 
increase growth in Medium a by increasing glutamic acid to 10 mg. per tube 
caused slight inhibition of growth. 



Fig. 1 Fig. 2 

Fig. 1. Response of LdctohacilliLS ardbinosus 17-5 to added tryptophane. The 
dotted line indicates change of scale in the abscissa. The points plotted are the 
average of two observed values. All curves were obtained on two separate oc¬ 
casions. Curve A, hydrolyzed casein medium; Curve B, synthetic amino acid 
medium. 

Fig. 2. Response of Lactobacillus ardbinosus 17-5 to added arginine. The points 
plotted are the average of two observed values. 

DISCUSSION 

Hutchings and Peterson (5) have shown an inhibitory effect of amino 
adds on the growth of LactohcuMus casei. Of those amino acids studied 
here, arginine showed one level of inhibition and two of stimulation. This 
is quite distinct from the work on LactohcuAUus casei, in which the effect 
concerned the reciprocal effects of several amino adds and not different 
levels of the same acid. 

Theoretical acid production was obtained with the isoleudne, leucine, 
and vaJine series with basal Medium 6. Hence these experiments complete 
the study of factors essential for the growth of Lactdbacillits araMnosus, It 
does not eliminate substances which may cause more rapid growth. 

Assays of unknown amino add mixtures have been made by the above 
techniques and will be reported elsewhere. 

SUMMARY 

Cystine, methionine, tryptophane, leudne, isoleudne, valine, glutamic 
add, and threonine have been shown essential nutrilites for LactobaciUus 
ardbinosus. Quantitative requirements ba*ve been determined. 
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A new effect of an amino acid on growth has been shown; namely, two 
levels of stimulation for arginine with an intermediate range of inhibition. 

Thanks are due Miss D. Johnson for assistance with the manuscript. 
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The application of the inulin clearance test to infants and children has 
been held back by lack of a quantitative method for inulin which requires 
only small samples of blood. 

The technique of Alving and coworkers (1), based upon the hydrolysis of 
inulin to fructose and the subsequent reaction of the latter with diphenyl- 
amine, is widely used in adults. Harrison (2) modified this procedure by 
substituting a less volatile liquid, glacial acetic acid, for ethanol as the 
solvent of the diphenylamine; he also reduced the required volume of serum 
from 6.0 to 0.2 cc. However, diphenylamine yields considerable color 
with glucose; hence glucose must always be removed from the serum and 
sometimes from the urine by treatment with yeast before inulin can be 
determined. More recently Hubbard and Loomis (3) have applied Seli- 
wanoff’s reaction, specific for fructose, to the measurement of inulin. While 
this method eliminates the need for fermentation, it is less sensitive than 
Harrison’s technique for the diphenylamine reaction and requires a larger 
sample. 

Jordan and Pryde (4) noted that a color is formed by the interaction of 
fructose and skatole under proper conditions. Reinecke (5) adapted this 
reaction to the quantitative measurement of fructose in the blood. We 
have applied Reinecke’s procedure for fructose to the quantitative deter¬ 
mination of inulin in serum and urine. 

MeOiod 

To 5.0 cc. of dilute tungstic acid 0.2 cc. of serum is added with a calibrated 
Hagedom-Jensen blood pipette. The proteins are separated by centrifug¬ 
ing and 2.0 cc. of the supernatant liquid are transferred to each of two 
Bailey-Myers sugar tubes calibrated at 10 cc. To each are then added 4 
cc. of saturated ethanolic hydrogen chloride. The contents are stirred 
with a glass rod which is left in the tube. The mouth is closed loosely with 
a glass sphere and the tubes are heated for 30 minutes in a water bath at 
60°, then cooled for 2 to 4 minutes in an ice bath. To each is added 0.1 
cc. of 1 per cent skatole dissolved in 95 per cent ethanol. Between 5 and 
7 minutes later the contents are stirred and diluted to 10 cc. with 95 per 
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cent ethanol, the stirring rod being removed during dilution. Final mixing 
is accomplished by inversion against a clean cork and the tubes are again 
heated for 1 minute in the bath at 60°. This hastens the resolution of a 
precipitate which may form in the cold. The colored solution is poured 
into an Evelyn colorimeter tube and read between 10 and 15 minutes later, 
a filter with a maximum transmission at 620 m/i being used. Urine is 
diluted to contain from 5 to 10 7 of inulin per cc. %nd is treated in the same 
manner as the serum. 2 cc. of the urine are used for each determination. 

Values are read from a calibration chart. This is prepared by applying 
the foregoing treatment to solutions of inulin^ whose concentrations are 

Table I 

Recovery of Invlin Added to Serum and Urine 
The values are in mg. per 100 cc. For the recoveries from urine the urine was 
diluted 1:100, the lowest dilution which is likely to be used in clearance tests. We 
have encountered no urine which in this dilution absorbs more light at 520 m/t than 
distilled water does. Hence the blank is uniformly zero. 



Added 

Blazik 

Recovered 

Percentage recovery 

Serum 

5.88 

0.32 

6.08 

98 


5.88 

0.32 

6.42 

104 


5.88 

0.00 

5.80 

99 


7.35 

0.57 

7.82 

99 


7.35 

0.67 

7.97 

101 


7.35 

0.30 

7.83 

102 


7.35 

0.30 

7.88 

103 


9.80 

0.27 

10.05 

100 


9.80 

0.27 

10.35 

103 


9,80 

0.27 

10.11 

100 

Urine 

11.76 

0.00 

11.70 

99 


11.76 

0.00 

11.60 

99 


17.64 

0.00 

17.25 

98 


23.52 

0.00 

23.18 

99 


equivalent to between 0 and 10 7 per cc. of the tungstic acid filtrate. In 
preparing the calibration chart and in the analyses a blank of 2.0 cc. of 

^ We have not been able to prepare a sample of inulin which can be regarded as a 
reduplicable primary standard. The chromogenic value of different preparations of 
inulin varies considerably. This does not appear to depend so much upon the source 
of the inulin (5) as upon the method of recrystallization and the time and temperature 
of drying. We have, however, consistently obtained preparations which contain no 
fermentable reducing substances and are non-irritating when injected subcutaneously 
by precipitating Pfanstiehl’s inulin from aqueous solution with 95 per cent ethanol 
five to ten times. Charcoal is added to the watery solution during the first two re- 
crystallizations. The yield is between 50 and 75 per cent. The purified inulin is 
stored as a mixture which contains an approximately equal weight of ethanol. 
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distilled water is used. The blank can be kept \drtually colorless by em¬ 
ploying a good grade of redistilled 95 per cent ethanol both for the ethanolic 
hydrogen chloride and for subsequent dilutions. The interfering color 
which is produced by the interaction between skatole and ethanolic hydro¬ 
gen chloride in the absence of fructose is minimized by making the dilution 
with ethanol within the interval between 5 and 7 minutes after the addition 
of the skatole solution. Under these circumstances the relation betw’een 
the concentration of inulin and the optical density of the solutions is virtu¬ 
ally linear. In a representative calibration K, the proportionality constant 
relating optical density to concentration in mg. per 100 cc. of serum (6), 
varied less than 1 per cent from the value 0.0238 with concentrations of 
inulin between 3.8 and 15.3 mg. per 100 cc. If the blank is colored, this 
relation may not hold so exactly. Hence, if the blank is distinct^ pmk, 
it is advantageous to read the solutions of unknown concentration agabast 
a standard solution of inulin. With this in the photometer the galvanome¬ 
ter is set at the reading which was found to correspond with the chosen 
concentration during calibration. Reading against a standard is also 
profitable if more than ten determinations are to be made at one time. 
The rate of development of color is slightly modified by the time of adding 
the reagents; using a standard for each ten determinations yields more 
accurate results. 

The serum of healthy children usually yields a color equivalent to about 
0.5 mg. of inulin per 100 cc. Hence in carrying out clearances or recoveries 
it is necessary to analyze a sample of serum before inulin is injected or 
added. Urine is so diluted for analysis that the blank is negligible. 

The standard error of measurement in twenty-seven recoveries of inulin 
added to serum in concentrations of from 4 to 10 mg. per 100 cc. was ±3.4 
per cent. Typical recoveries at various concentrations are shown in 
Table I. 

SUliOCABT 

A method is described which permits the quantitative estimation of inulkx 
in small samples of serum and in urine without resort to fermentation. A 
tungstic acid filtrate of serum is employed. Reinecke^s ethanolic hydrogen 
chloride solution and skatole are used to develop a color which is estimated 
in the Evelyn filter photometer. 
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It is widely recognized that most of the methods in general use for the 
determination of cholesterol, based on the liebermann-Burchard color 
reaction, are unsatisfactory, and the principal sources of inaccuracy are 
known; but it does not appear to be realized that large errors may result 
from relatively small variations in procedure. Recently we were stimulated 
to investigate the colorimetric estimation of cholesterol by a request that 
we recommend a procedure for inclusion in the “Technical manual of 
methods for laboratory technicians of the War Department.” Over 550 
known and unknown samples were read imder various conditions. Some 
of the findings are presented here primarily to direct attention to the po¬ 
tential inaccuracies in cholesterol methods as they are ordinarily used. A 
procedure with which good analyses can be obtained will be summarized 
and the sources of error will then be discussed in relation to the steps of that 
procedure. 


Procedure 

Kpette 0.4 cc. of blood serum into approximately 6 cc. of alcohol-acetone 
(1:1) in a 10 cc. volumetric flask (or 1 cc. of serum in a 25 cc. flask if rep¬ 
licate determinations are desired) with swirling of the solution, bring the 
solvent to a boil on the steam bath, cool the flask, make up to the mark with 
alcohol-acetone, mix, filter, and pipette 5 cc. of the filtrate into a 25 cc. 
Erlenmeyer flask to which 0.15 cc. of potassium hydroxide solution (10 gm. 
in 20 cc. of water) has previously been added. Swirl the liquid gently at 
intervals until the alkali has mixed completely with the alcohol-acetone, 
place the flask in an incubator at 37-40® for 40 minutes, add 1 drop of 
phenolphthalein solution, titrate with 10 per cent acetic add in absolute 
alcohol (about 0.6 cc. should be required^), add 1 drop excess, and evaporate 
just to dryness on the steam bath with the aid of a stream of air applied by 
means of suction through a glass tube, bent to avoid contamination from 
the rubber coimection and clamped about 2 cm. above the surface of the 
solution. Cool the flask, add 0.1 cc. of 50 per cent alcohol without delay, 

^ The solution of acetic acid slowly loses strength through the formation of ethyl 
acetate. 
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and wash down the walls of the flask with about 3 cc. of petroleum ether. 
Swirl gently at intervals until the salt dissolves and a clear separation of the 
two liquids occurs. If the salt does not dissolve completely within 10 
minutes, add 0.05 cc. more 50 per cent alcohol. Decant the petroleum 
ether throu^ a small funnel into a dry | or 1 ounce bottle, equipped with a 
well fitting glass stopper, with care that none of the aqueous layer is carried 
over. Repeat the washing writh sm all portions of petroleum ether five 
times more and evaporate the combined extracts to complete dryness by 
pladng the bottle in a small beaker of cold water which is heated on the 
steam bath while a stream of air is applied by means of a suction line as 
before. If there is any doubt that the residue is dry, add a few drops of 
absolute alcohol, rotate the bottle so the walls are wet, and repeat the 
drying process. 

Deodopmenl of Color and Reading —^Adjust to 24° a water bath placed in 
a dark cabinet (a packing box, equipped with a door, will serve) and main¬ 
tain the temperature at this point throughout the development of color 
by adding hot or cold water as needed. Pipette 5 cc. of add-free chloro¬ 
form into each bottle containing dried serum extract and 5 cc. portions of 
standard solutions containing 0.24, 0.4, and 0.6 mg. of pure cholesterol in 
chloroform into three similar bottles. Stopper and place the bottles in the 
water bath, using a support, such as a wire basket, so that they will not tip 
over. Measure 20 cc. of pure acetic anhydride into a suitable glass-stop¬ 
pered container and chill in an ice bath. Add 1 cc. of concentrated sulfuric 
add with shaking while the container is kept in the ice bath.^ Start a stop¬ 
watch. At about 9 minutes remove one of the standard samples from the 
24° bath, wipe the bottle dry, add 2 cc. of the cold reagent, shake the bottle 
for 10 seconds, and return it to the bath. The time of starting this process 
will depend on the time it requires (speed of the pipette, etc.); it should be 
so timed that the bottle is returned to the bath at 10 minutes ±5 seconds. 
The interval between samples will be determined by the time required for 
making a reading, to be established by practice. The color must be de¬ 
veloped in all samples with exactly the same technique and with the same 
timing. Read in a colorimeter between 17 and 18 minutes after the bottle 
is returned to tiie bath agamst a solution containing 14 ng. of naphthol 
green B per 100 cc. The dye solution is standanfiz^ against each of the 
three sttmdard cholesterol solutions and the unknown solutions are read 
against the “standard setting" of the dye with which they are in closest 
agreement. If a light filter with maximal transmistion at about 625 m^ is 

* This mixed reagent is now being used in the method of Schoenheimer and Sperry 
(1). A description of this procedure with some modifications (2,3}, which have been 
ad(q>ted since the orijpnal publication, is being prepared and will be available on 
request. 
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available, an ink standard as described by Shapiro, Lemer, and Posen (4) 
or neutral gray filters may be used in place of the dye solution. 

The degree of variation among replicate determinations carried out with 
this procedure on 50 cc. extracts of 2 cc. portions of serum is showm in Table 

Table I 

Variation among Replicate Determinations by Proposed Method 
2 cc. portions of serum were extracted in 50 cc. volumetric flasks. 5 cc. portions 
of the extracts were analyzed by the proposed method and 1 cc. portions by a modi- 
flcation of the method of Schoenheimer and Sperry (1). All sera, except Sera 7, 8, 
10,13, and 15, were pooled samples. 


Serum No. 

Proposed method 

Method of 
Schoen- 
heimer 
and Sperry 

Replicate determinatioos 

Average 



fHg. per 

IQOcc 





mg. per 
100 cc. 

1 

232, 228, 

233, 

228, 

234, 

230, 

231, 

232 

231 

233 

2 

230, 233, 

2ai, 

231, 

231, 

234, 

230, 

231 

232 

230 

3 

227, 206f 

228, 

227, 

226, 

228, 

234, 

236 

229 

228 

4 

231, 233, 

231, 

242, 

237, 

234, 

240, 

229 

235 

236 

5 

221, 218, 

221, 

222 





221 

219 

6 

226, 217, 

222, 

213 





220 

223 

7 

242, 244, 

241, 

249, 

245, 

244, 

239 


243 

240 

8 

184, 183, 

185, 

185 





184 

181 

9 

233, 230, 

233, 

233 





232 

235 

10 

180, 178, 

180, 

182, 

180 




180 

176 

11 

256, 250, 

240, 

256, 

243 




249 

246 

12 

220, 227, 

227, 

217 





223 


13 

220, 219, 

218, 

216 





218 


14 

238, 234, 

239, 

235 





237 

240 

15 

216, 216, 

221, 

219 





218 

223 


♦ Probably not dry; omitted from the average. 


I. 1 CC. portions of the same extracts were analyzed by a modification- of 
the method of Schoenheimer and Sperry.® 

» Dimter (6) reported recently that a substance which gives a positive Liebermann- 
Burchard reaction, but which is not precipitated by digitonin, is present in the 
unsaponifiable fraction of human serum. The close agreement (Table I) of values 
yielded by a method in which the color reaction is applied directly with those obtained 
with a procedure in which the cholesterol is first isolated as the digitonide is not in 
accord with this finding unless the substance occurs in very small quantity, within 
the limits of error of the methods. Dimter ^ves no information concerning the quan¬ 
tity of the unknown substance, or substances, in serum, though he implies that it is 
present in considerable amount. In one of his fractions, the Liebermann-Burchard 
reaction developed very slowly and it is possible that the color had not yet developed 
under the conditions employed in the present investigation. 
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DISCUSSION 

Necessity of Saponification —^In 1917 Bloor (6) reported that the lieber- 
xnaTiTi-Burchajd color developed more rapidly with blood extracts than with 
pure cholesterol. The difference became larger as the temperature was 
decreased. A hint at the reason for this effect was given by Gkurdner and 
'Williams (7) in thmr incidental observation that cholesterol benzoate and 
acetate gave values which were 5 and 11 per cent, respectively, too hi^ 
with the colorimetric procedure. Many years later the explanation became 
dear with the finding, made independently by Reinhold (8), Yasuda (9), 
Noyons (10), and Kelsey (11), that esterified cholesterol develops color at 
a more rapid rate, or to a greater extent, than does free cholesterol. The 
difference was found by Bdnhold to be so large at 0-2® as to permit the 
differoitial estimation of combined cholesterol. Kelsey reported an 
periment in which he measured the course of color devdopment in solu¬ 
tions of cholesterol and of cholesterol palmitate at 23®. "With this excep¬ 
tion, no S3^tematic study of the magnitude of the effect under the con¬ 
ditions ordinarily employed for cholesterol determination has been 
reported. 

In a series of experiments the color was devdoped with the technique 
described above, or in some cases with separate addition of acetic anhy¬ 
dride and sulfuric acid, in solutions of recrystallized cholesterol (m.p. 147.6- 
148°, uncorrected) and of cholesterol palmitate (m.p. 78-79°, uncorrected), 
containing equivalent quantities of cholesterol. Suffidently large volumes 
were employed so that a series of readings could be carried out on the same 
solution over a period of time. Portions were withdrawn with a transfer 
pipette without removing the solutions from the bath. In each experi¬ 
ment the cholesterol and the ester were carried through tide by tide under 
conditions as nearly identical as could be maintained. The two solutions 
were read alternately in a photoelectric photometer (12) with Coming 
%ht filters No. 244 and No. 978. Topical results of two such experiments 
are .shown in 1%. 1. It will be seen that there was a considerable difference 
between cholesterol and the palmitate, not only in the density of color at 
the maximum, but also in the rate of color development. With the ester 
more color wras produced and the maximum wras reached earlier than with 
cholesterol. The findings are in general agreement with those of previous 
investi^tors, but they differ in detail from the r^ults reported by Kelsey 
(11) who foimd that the curves yielded by cholesterol and its palmitate at 
23® were approximately parallel, with a maximum at about 15 minutes in 
each case, and that the difference between maxima was about 30 per cent. 
In accord with the results of Bloor (6) and of Reinhold (8) our experiments 
show a contiderable temperature effect. The percentage difference be- 
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tween maxima was about the same at 20° and at 24°, but there was a much 
larger difference in the time at which the maximum was reached at the 
lower temperature. 

Since in most colorimetric methods in general use a saponification step 
is not included, and since blood serum contains a high propoiiion of cho¬ 
lesterol esters, this factor represents a source of considerable error and, as 
stressed by Kelsey (11), probably accoimts, at least in part, for the high 
values usually obtained by these methods. It is possible that the un¬ 
saturated esters which characterize blood serum (13) may not behave like 



Fig. 1. Curves showing the rate of color development in solutions containing 
equivalent quantities of cholesterol in the free and combined forms. # free choles¬ 
terol; O cholesterol palmitate; solid lines, color developed at 24®; broken lines, color 
developed at 20®. 

the palmitate, but there is strong evidence against this assumption; (a) the 
observations reported by Bloor (6); (6) the fi n dings by Noyons (10) of 17 
per cent lower values with the digitonin method than with the colorimetric 
method applied to unsaponified serum extracts, and of 24 per cent lower 
values following saponification than without saponification with the colori¬ 
metric method; and (c) Yasuda’s report (9) that the oleate gives about the 
same high result as the palmitate and stearate. 

Extraneous Color —^Most workers with colorimetric methods for choles¬ 
terol determination have been troubled by off shade colors, occurring more 
or less at random. In recent years the difficulty has been overcome to a 
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considerable extent by the use of filters which mask out the extraneous 
3 "ellow or brown colors. We have carried out no systematic study of this 
factor, but some observations are pertinent. In one instance a series of 
samples was allowed to stand overnight at room temperature after incuba¬ 
tion Avithout acidification. A broAsmish yellow color developed in all samples. 
With the dr^’^ extraction procedure then in use some of this color was car¬ 
ried into the final chloroform solutions and it was diJBBcult or impossible to 
obtain satisfactory readings. Bloor, Pelkan, and Allen (14) called atten¬ 
tion to the danger of heating with strong alkali. For this reason we recom¬ 
mend the use of the mild conditions for saponification employed in the 
method of Schoenheimer and Sperry (1), and acidification without delay. 

Duiing the early part of this study an alcoholic solution of hydrochloric 
acid was used for acidification. In some cases a brown color was seen to 
develop during evaporation just before drjmess was reached and almost im¬ 
mediately the soh'ent refluxing in the suction tube became deeply yellow, 
while the color in the residue decreased. Apparently some partially A’'olatile 
pigment Avas formed by action of hydrochloric acid. This difficulty was 
aA’oided by the use of acetic acid. 

With the method as described no trouble with extraneous colors has been 
experienced. We attribute this result not only to the factoi*s mentioned, 
but also to the wet extraction procedure. Faiily good results were ob¬ 
tained by extracting the dry residue with petroleum ether or chloroform, 
but off shade colors were sometimes encountered and the values were more 
variable than those obtained with extraction from wrater and alcohol. The 
3 ^ellow color wffich is usually present appears to be retained in the aqueous 
alcohol layer. 

Extraction after Saponification —^After the development of color during 
evaporation in the presence of hjrirochloric acid was discovered, two pro¬ 
cedures of neutralization were investigated: (a) titration with hydrochloric 
acid followed by alkalization with a drop or two of dilute potassium 
hjriroxide solution, and (6) titration with acetic acid. In addition in some 
experiments sodium hydroxide wras used as the saponifying agent and 
titrated with acetic acid. All of these procedures were studied in con¬ 
junction with diy extraction with various solvents (petroleum ether and 
chloroform for the most part) and with petroleum ether extraction after 
the addition of water. Aside from the variation already noted dry ex¬ 
traction has the disadvantage of reqmring filtration. Petroleum ether ex¬ 
tracts from samples to which water alone was added tended to be cloudy 
and the results were usually low. The addition of alcohol facilitates the 
separation; it may be used under the conditions described because potas¬ 
sium acetate is very soluble in alcohol. This salt has the disadvantage of 
bang deliquescent, but this gives no trouble if the extraction is carried out 
immediately after drying. 
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Development of Color, (a) Method of Adding Reagents —In practically all 
methods for the colorimetric estimation of cholesterol acetic anhydride 
and sulfuric acid are added separately to the chloroform solution. It is 
difficult to measure accurately the small quantity of sulfuric acid and this 
has been recognized as a potential source of error. Furthermore, since heat 
is produced rapidly after addition of the acid, and since the development 
of color is greatly affected by temperatm*e, variations in the amount of acid, 
in the speed of addition, and in the speed of mixing may have a marked ef¬ 
fect on the final result. That this is the case is indicated by the data pre¬ 
sented in Fig. 2. Equal volumes of a solution of cholesterol in chloroform 
were placed in glass-stoppered cylinders such as are used in most methods 
for the development of color. After the temperature had been adjusted 
to 24°, acetic anhydiide was added and mixed well with the chloroform. 
Sulfuric acid was then added from a micro burette, as described by Schoen- 
heimer and Sperry (1), the solution was mixed thoroughly, and the cylinder 
was retmned to the bath. Samples wei*e read in the photoelectric photom¬ 
eter at the times after addition of the add indicated in Fig. 2. Although 
every attempt was made to maintain exactly the same conditions through¬ 
out the procedure, in only two of the eight samples did the curves of color 
development coincide almost exactly. At the extreme there w^as a iliffer- 
ence of 11 per cent between maxima. We are convinced from the foiegoing 
experiments and from much experience with the Liebermann-Burchard 
reaction that the whole course of color development and the density of color 
produced at the maximum are determined, other factors being constant, 
by the events occurring immediately after the addition of sulfuric acid. 

To avoid these difficulties Shapiro, Lerner, and Posen (4) employed a 
mixture of acetic anhydride and sulfuric acid. These substances react 
rapidly to form acetyl sulfuiic acid with the evolution of considerable heat, 
and this reaction is followed by the much slower formation of sulfoacetic 
acid (15). Shapiro et al, cautioned that the mixed reagent is stable for 1 
hour only. With a reagent mixed at room temperature according to their 
directions we obtained constant readings up to 35 minutes after mixing, 
but there was evidence of some change at 45 minutes (Table II). Constant 
results were obtained up to 1 hour after mixing with a reagent mixed and 
kept at ice bath temperature (Table II), and in other experiments only a 
small change was observed at 110 minutes under these conditions. With 
this reagent satisfactorily consistent results have been uniformly ob- 
tained.2 

(6) Effect of Temperature —^Although it has been known for many years 
that the devdopment of color in the liebermann-Brirchard reaction is in¬ 
fluenced by temperature (6), in most methods little attention is paid to the 
control of this variable. Ranges of 20-26° are specified in some pro¬ 
cedures. An indication of the variation which may occur within this range 
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may be obtained by comparing the cun^'es for free cholesterol at 20° and 24° 
in Fig. 1. The color developed much more slowly at the lower temperature 



Fig. 2. Yariatioxi in development of color in the Liebennann-Burchard reaction 
with separate addition of acetic anhydride and sulfuric acid. All samples contained 
the same amount of cholesterol and were treated under conditions as nearly identical 
as possible. 


Table II 

Stability of Acetic Anhydride-Svlfuric Acid Reagent 
The data represent color density as read in a photoelectric photometer. 


Time of 

Beagent mixed at room temperature 

Time of 

Reagent mixed in ice bath 

reading 

after 

adding 

Time after midng reagent 

reading 

after 

adding 

Time after mixing reagent 

reagent 

15 min. 

25 min. 

35 min. 

45 min. 

reagent 

5 min. 

20 min. 

40 min. 

60 min. 

min. 





nun. 





12 

0.276 

0,261 

0.265 

0.255 

12 



0.653 


14 

0.326 

0.319 

0.316 

0.287 

18 

0.602 

0.611 

0.602 


16 

0.368 



0.352 

24 

0.553 

0.562 

0.561 

0.561 

18 

0.415 ! 



0.389 

30 





20 

0.444 
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and reached a higher maximuin. Except at the point where the cur\"es 
cross (19 minutes) comparisons between two solutions in which color was 
developed at these two temperatures would be grossly in error. When 
the acetic anhydride and sulfuric acid are added separately, the effect of 
temperature may be even greater; in one experiment a difference of 35 per 
cent between the maxima developed at 20° and 25° was observed. 

It may be argued that the effect of temperature is not important because 
standards and unknowns are treated side by side imder the same conditions. 
This is true to a certain extent if a bath is used, but when the containers 
are allowed to stand in the air during color development, as in many 
methods, there is no assurance that the temperature is the same for aU 
samples. The development of heat at the start may vary, as already 
pointed out, and the rate at which the heat is dissipated may vary with the 
thickness of the glass walls of the containers and perhaps with other factors. 
In some methods the use of a bath is recommended, but no particular tem¬ 
perature is specified. This is not suflBicient, because for good results the 
temperature and time must be so controlled that the reading is taken at the 
point of maximal density where the rate of change is at a miniTYinTn . Meas¬ 
urements during the period when color is developing rapidly are particularly 
subject to error (qf. Fig. 1). 

(c) Effect of Time —^The importance of developing the color for the same 
length of time in all samples is apparent from the foregoing discussion. The 
common practice of reading several unknown samples against a single stand¬ 
ard cholesterol solution introduces a large potential source of error, since 
the color of the standard is changing during the time the readings are car¬ 
ried out. 

It will be noted (Fig, 1) that a much broader maximum is obtained at 20° 
than at 24°. By working at the lower temperature considerably more 
latitude in timing would be permissible. However, it is difiScult to main¬ 
tain a bath at 20° during warm weather and for this reason we selected 24°. 
At higher temperatures the color develops too rapidly. 

Brown Color —^After several hours the green color of the Liebermann- 
Burchard reaction fades out and a yellowish brown color supervenes. 
Whereas the development of green color is entirely empirical and is in¬ 
fluenced by several factors as discui^ed above, it seemed possible that the 
density of the brown color, which appears to be an end-result of the reaction, 
might be proportional to the amount of cholesterol without regard to the 
conditions under which the color was developed. Hence in a number of 
the foregoing experiments and others not reported here the residual solu¬ 
tion was retain^ overnight and the color was measured in the photo¬ 
electric photometer with filters having a maximal transmission in the 
violet, where the brown color shows maximal absorption. A wide variation 
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was found. Moreover, it was impossible to read the color accurately in a 
colorimeter. 


SUMALLRY 

Under the conditions ordinarily emploj-ed for the determination of 
cholesterol by means of the Liebermann-Burchard color reaction large 
errors may occur* 

Saponification is necessary before the estimation of total cholesterol in 
blood serum or tissues containing ^teiified cholesterol, because in the 
combined form it develops considerably more color at a faster rate than 
does free cholesterol. 

Interference bj^ extraneous colors may be avoided by the use of mild 
conditions for saponification and a weak acid (acetic) for acidification, and 
by extraction from a water-alcohol solution of the acidified residue. 

The development of color may be influenced to a considerable extent by 
small and uncontrollable variations in the procedure of adding acetic anhy¬ 
dride and sulfuric acid. This source of error ma 3 " be avoided b,v mixing 
these reagents beforehand (4). 

Small variations in the temperature at which color is developed have a 
large effect on the time at which the maximum is reached and on the height 
of the maximum. The temperature and time of reading should be selected 
so that the reading is carried out at the maximum, and should be the same 
for each sample in a series of determinations. The common practice of 
reading several unknown samples against one cholesterol standard violates 
this requirement. 

A procedure which avoids these sources of error is described. 
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A MICROBIOLOGICAL METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
CHOLINE BY USE OF A MUTANT OF NEUROSPORA 

Bt N. H. HOROWITZ and G. W. BEADLE 
(From the School of Biological Sciences, Stanford University, California) 

(Received for publication, July 26, 1943) 

Previous communications from this laboratory have described the pro¬ 
duction of biochemical mutants in the mold Neurospora by means of ultra¬ 
violet and x-rays (1, 2). Such mutants are characterized by the inability 
to carry out specific chemical syntheses which normally occur in the un¬ 
mutated, or wild type, strain. In each case which has been genetically 
analyzed the failure of the synthesis has been found to be related to the 
mutation of a single gene. The strain to be described, known as No. 
34486, or cholineless, arose from a culture of T\dld type Neurospora crassa 
which had been irradiated with ultraviolet light.. It was found to be 
unable to grow in a medium containing only salts, sugar, and biotin, but it 
grew normally on the addition of a mixture of water-soluble vitamins. 
When the components of the mixture were tested singly, it was found that 
the addition of choline alone permitted noimal growiih. 

Up to the present, no completely satisfactory method for the determina- 
ton of choline in natural products and tissue extracts has been described. 
Chemical methods, such as precipitation of the reineckate, lack specificity, 
while the biological method of Fletcher, Best, and Solandt (3) is time- 
consuming and difficult, and “possesses many dangerous pitfalls for the 
chemist” (4). The whole subject has been critically reviewed by Best and 
Lucas (4). It was therefore of interest to detennine whether the Neuro¬ 
spora mutant is a suitable test organism in a quantitative assay for choline. 
The experiments to be described show that this is the case and form the 
basis of a simple, sensitive, and specific method for the determination of 
choline in natural products. By this procedure it is possible to determine 
choline in a concentration of 0,02 mg. per liter; routine analyses can be 
run on 100 mg. samples of material. 

Methods 

The basal medium used in these esperiments has the following composi¬ 
tion, in gm. per liter: ammonium tartrate 5, ammonium nitrate 1, mono¬ 
basic potassium phosphate 1, magnesium sulfate ( 7 H 2 O) 0.6, sodium 
chloride 0.1, calcium chloride 0,1, sucrose 20, biotin 5 X 10^. In addi¬ 
tion, it contains the following trace elements, added as salts, in mg. per 
liter: B 0.01, Mo 0.02, Fe 0.2, Cu 0.1, Mn 0.02, Zn 2.0, The medium is 
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made up without sucrose and biotin, is autoclaved, and is stored in 1 liter 
bottles. Sucrose and biotin are added before the medium is used. For 
convenience in storing, it may be made 3 times as concentrated as mdicated 
and diluted before use. 

Stock cultures of the mutant are maintained on agar slants composed of 
the basal mediiun plus the following: agar 1.5 per cent, Difco yeast extract 
0.2 per cent, malt extract 0.2 per cent, choline 1 y per ml. 

In the assay for choline, the mold is grown in 250 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks 
containing 25 ml. of medium. To inoculate, a spore suspension is made up 
in a few ml. of sterile distilled water, and 1 drop of the suspension is added 
to each flask. The flasks are incubated at 25° for 3 days, at the end of 
which time the pads are removed, pressed out on filter paper, and dried at 
90°. They are then weighed to the nearest half mg. 

RemiUs 

Growth Studies —^The growth rate of cholineless is a function of the con¬ 
centration of choline in the medium. A typical growth response curve is 
shown in Fig. 1 . The normal, i.e. wild type, growth rate is attained at a 
concentration of 50 to 60 7 of choline per 25 ml. Under the conditions of 
these experiments the wei^t of the pads after a 3 day gro^vth period is 
practically independent of the size of the inoculum. Thus, at a concen¬ 
tration of 2 7 of choline per 26 ml. a 16-fold increase in inoculum size raised 
the dry weight from 12 to 16 mg.; at a level of 30 7 of choline no increase 
in dry weight occurred. 

The specificity of the response was tested with a wide variety of com¬ 
pounds. Of the eleven water-soluble vitamins and twenty-tw^o amino adds 
tested only choline and methionine were found to be active. Methionine 
is approximately 0.002 as active as choline. The activity is not increased 
by the simultaneous addition of ethanolamine. Lecithin was the only 
other compoimd foimd to be active. Using a sample of pure lecithin, Tve 
foxmd that 50 per cent of the potentiall 3 ’^ available choline was utilized in a 
3 day period. The following substances related to choline were inactive: 
betaine, creatine, sarcosine, ethanolamine, dimethylamine, trimethylarnine, 
and tetramethylammonium chloride. 

The maximum growiih obtainable with methionine after 3 days is con¬ 
siderably below that reached with choline. This is shown in Fig. 2 , the 
data for which were obtained with analytically pure, synthetic di-methio- 
nine. This result is interpreted as indicating a sparing action of methionine 
on the small amoxmt of choline present in the inoculum. Such an inter¬ 
pretation is in accord with the known relationship between choline and 
methionine in the rat (5, 6 ). By providing an extra source of labile methyl 
groups, the addition of methionine permits choline to be used for other 
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essential purposes, such as the synthesis of lecithin. On this basis, it is to 
be expected that the effect of the simultaneous addition of methionine and 
choline (at a suboptimal level) will be greater than the sum of the individual 
effects. This was found to be the case (Table I). The most striking evi¬ 
dence for this conclusion is furnished by the growth of chohneless on agar 
medium in horizontal tubes. In the presence of a given concentration of 
choline the rate of progression of the mycelial frontier, in mm. per hour, 
along the surface is a constant and continues at the constant rate to the 
end of the tube. If, instead of choline, methionine is supplied, the rate 



Fig. 1. Dry weight of cholineless after 3 days as a function of the concentration of 
choline in the medium. 

first attains a characteristic value depending on the concentration of methi¬ 
onine and then falls off to zero before the end of the tube is reached. This 
shows that methionine can replace choline in some, but not all, of its func¬ 
tions ; as soon as the store of available choline in the inoculum is exhausted, 
growth ceases. The methyl group of methionine is apparently not used 
for choline synthesis by the mutant. 

Preparation of Materials for Assay —^To assay natural products with 
ckoUneless, the sample is first autoclaved with 3 per cent sulfuric add for 2 
hours at 15 pounds. This treatment liberates choline from ledthin which. 
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possibly because of its low solubilitj", is but slowly utilized by the mutant. 
Table II shows that, in the materials tested, hydrolysis is complete within 
2 hours and may be continued without loss of choline for at least 3.6 hours. 
Refluxing T\ith 3 per cent sulfuric acid for 7 hours gave essentially the same 

JUG. CHOUNE PER 2$ ML 



JUG METMONiNE PER 25 ML 

Fig 2. Growth of cholineless on methionine after 3 days (open circles). The solid 
circles show the growth curve on choline obtained simultaneously. 


Table I 

Effect of Simultaneous Addition of Choline and Methionine on Growth of Ckolineless 
Quantities are expressed in mg of dry weight of mold after 70 hours at 25°. 


Cholmeper25inl. 


Mg. (fZ-'inethionme per 25 ml. 


0 

0.50 

100 

2.50 

in;. 

0 

0.5 

7.0 

10.5 

30 

0 002 

17 

34.5 

46 

62 

0.030 

60 

61 5 

64 5 

75 


result as autoclaving. Following neutralization with barium hydroxide, 
the solution is treated with permutit^ in order to separate choline from 

^ Peimutit (according to Folin), obtained from The Coleman and Bell Company, 
Norwood, Ohio. 
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methionine. dZ-Methionine interferes with the choline assaj" when present 
in excess of 0.1 mg. per 26 ml. of culture medium. Although this concen¬ 
tration is fairly high, considering the conditions of mild hydrolysis and 
high dilution in the assay, it may be exceeded in those cases in which the 
material being tested contains much protein and little choline. In any 
case, the permutit treatment is recommended for the reason that it elimi- 

Table II 

Liberation of Choline from Natural Products by Various Treatments 
100 mg. samples were hydrolyzed with 10 ml. of 3 per cent sulfuiic acid by the 
procedures indicated. Choline content is expressed in micrograms per 100 mg. 


Material 

No 

treatment 

Autoclaving 

Refluxed 

7 hrs.* 

1 hr. 

1.75 hrs. 

2.0 hrs. 

2.5 hrs. 

3.5 hrs. 

Dried brewers’ yeast-. 

48 



262 

■ 

258 

266 

milk . 

60 



81 


S3 

88 

White flour. 

16 

120 

125 

119 


130 

138 

Com-meal. 

10 

31 

35 

34 

1^1 

37 

37 


* The hydrolysates were not treated with permutit. 


Table III 

Elution of Choline from Permutit 

6 ml. of a solution containing 20 7 of choline per ml. were passed through permutit 
columns, followed by 5 ml. of 0.3 per cent sodium chloride. Sodium chloride 
solutions in the amounts and concentrations indicated were then passed throu^ and 
the filtrates assayed with cholineless. 


Sodium cUoiide solution 


Choline eluted 


Conoentrathm 

Amount 


percent 

ml. 

per cent 

0.3 

5 

0 

1.0 

10 

55 

2.0 

10 

84 

3.0 

5 

80 

3.0 

10 

90 

5.0 

5 

80 

6.0 

10 

100 


nates all non-basic substances which may inhibit or stimulate the growth 
of the mold. ' ^ 

The adsorption is carried out in columns measuring 110 X 0.6 mm., wm- 
taining approximatdy 1 gm. of permutit. The design of 1h.eBe columns is 
given by Dubnoff and Borsook (7). The best conditions for adsorption 
and elution of choline were determined by running known solutions throu^ 
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the columns and testing the filtrates with the mutant. It was found that 
a permutit column of the above dimensions completely removes the choline 
from 5 ml. of a solution containing up to 0.5 mg. of choline per ml. Re¬ 
peated tests have shown that adsorbed choline is quantitatively eluted 
with 10 ml. of 6 per cent sodium chloride. The results of eluting with 
various sodium chloride solutions are shown in Table III. 

Methionine is not adsorbed by permutit. Formol titrations made on 
solutions of methionine before and after passing through a permutit column, 
followed by washing with 0.3 per cent sodium chloride, gave quantitative 
recoveries. 


Procedure 

Details of the procedure w^hich has been used in assaying for choline are 
as follows: 

100 mg. of the dry material to be analyzed are weighed into a 50 ml. 
Erlenmeyer flask, followed by 10 ml. of 3 per cent sulfuric acid. The flask 
is plugged with cotton and autoclaved at 15 to 17 pounds for 2 hours. 

After cooling, the contents are transferred quantitatively to a 50 ml. 
Pyrex centrifuge tube and neutralized to Congo red with saturated barium 
hydroxide. The barium sulfate, together with the undissolved residue re¬ 
maining from the previous step, is centrifuged down, and the supernatant 
is filtered through a Whatman No. 60 paper. 3 ml. of distilled water are 
added to the precipitate in the centrifuge tube and the contents brought to 
a boil, with stirring. After cooling and centrifuging, the washing is added 
to the previous supernatant. The clear filtrate is neutralized to litmus 
with M sodium hydroxide. It is then brought to a convenient volume, 
usually 30 ml., with distilled water. 

5 ml. of the neutralized solution are run through a column of permutit 
of the dimensions described above. If the solution is knowm to contain 
less than 3 7 of choline per ml., 10 ml. are usually run through. The 
column is then washed with 5 ml. of 0.3 per cent sodium chloride. The 
filtrate and washing are discarded. A test-tube marked at 10 ml. is now 
placed under the column, and the choline is eluted with 10 ml. of 6 per cent 
sodium chloride. The filtrate is brought to 10 ml. with distilled water. 
It is usually convenient to adsorb two or more portions of the solution 
simultaneously, in separate columns; in this way, sufficient filtrate is pro¬ 
vided for an orienting assay in case the choline content is completely 
unknown. 

The solution is distributed among 250 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks, and the 
volume in each flask is made up to 25 ml. with basal medium. Usually 
not more than 5 ml. of the solution being tested is added to a flask. For 
best accuracy, the final concentration of cholme should lie between 0.5 
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and 20 y per 25 ml. Each concentration of unknown is made in duplicate. 
At the same time a standard series is set up containing pure choline in a 
range of concentrations from 0 to 20 7 per flask. The flasks are autoclaved 
at 15 pounds for 5 to 10 minutes. After cooling, they are inoculated, 
placed in the incubator, and the dry wdght of the mycelium determined 
at the end of 3 days. The choline values are calculated in the usual way 
from a plot of the standard series. 

Table IV 


Within-Series Eeproducihility of Choline Assays and Recoveries of Added Choline 


Material 

Filtrate 

Choline 

added 

Duplicate 
dry we»ht 
of mold 

Choline found 

Recovery 
of added 
choline 

I 

Per flask 

Per 

100 zr^. 
material 


ml. 

r 

mg. 


y 


Dried brewers’ yeast. 

0.5 

0 

22,23 


264 


tt U ft 

1.0 

0 

31,31 


258 


it u tt 

2.5 

0 

43,44.5 

11.0 

264 


tt tt tt 

0.5 

5.0 

38,40 

7.2 


5.0 

tt tt tt 

2.5 

5.0 

47,48 

16.4 


5.4 

White flour. 

0.5 

0 

20.5, 22 

2.0 

120 


tt tt 

1.0 

0 

28.5, 30.5 

3.8 

114 


tt tt 

2.5 

0 

43,43 

10.2 

122 


tt tt 

0,5 

5.0 

38.5, 39 

7.0 


5.0 

tt tt 

2.0 

5.0 

46.5, 46.5 

15.0 


6.8 

Com-meal. 

2.0 

0 

22.5, 23.5 

2.3 

34.5 


tt 

3.0 

0 

27.5, 28 

3.4 

34 


tt 

6.0 

0 

34.5, 35.5 

5.5 

27.5 


tt 

2.0 

5.0 

39.5,40 

7.5 


5.2 

it 

6.0 

5.0 

41.5,40.5 

8.5 


3.0 

Dried milk. 

1.0 

0 

24.5, 26.5 

2.8 

84 ' 


tt tt 

2,0 

0 

35.5,36 

5.8 

87 


tt tt 

5.0 

0 

43.5,45.5 

12.2 

73 


tt tt 

1.0 

5.0 

39.5,40.5 

7.6 


4.8 

tt tt 

4.0 

5.0 

46,47.5 

15.4 

1 


4.6 


By the above procedure, choline assays on ten different samples have 
been carried out simultaneously by one worker. 

Reprod'odbility —^Dry weights from duplicate flasks agree within 5 per 
cent, on the average. Choline values determined on different amoimts of 
the same solution generally agree within 10 per cent. Recoveries of added 
choline are usually within 90 to 110 per cent of theoretical. Table IV 
shows the results obtained on four different products, all regular com¬ 
mercial samples. 

It has been found that standard curves obtained on different days are 
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not, in general, superimposable. The variation is apparently not related 
to inoculum size, but possibly to the age and condition of the spores. This 
does not affect assay values, which show good day to day reproducibility. 
It is necessary, however, to run a standard series each time a new spore 
suspension is used. 

In Table V is shown the choline content of a number of different natmTal 
products, as determined with dioUneless. Where the results are expressed 
on both a dry and a wet weight basis, the samples were first dried to con- 


Table V 

Choline Content of Some Natural Products 


Material 

Choline 

perlG 

Wet weight 

content 

10 mg. 

Dry weight 

Remarks 


i 

T 

y 

i 

Bacon fat. 

6.5 



“ lean. 

97 



Beet. 

7.9 

47 

Fresh; root only 

Butter. 

7.9 



Carrot. 

6.7 

45 

Fresh; root only 

Coconut milk. 

0.03 



Yellow corn-meal. 


34 


Com steep water concentrate. 

254 

381 


** germ. 


67 


Egg white. 

0.3 

2.2 

Hard boiled 

** yolk. 

1130 

2170 

(t ft 

Dried whole milk. 


81 

Commercial brand 

Neurospora . 

64 

243 

Wild type 

Potato. 

19.5 

67 

New potato; skin included 

Polished rice. 


89 


Rye flour. 


104 


White wheat flour. 


119 


Dried brewers* yeast. 


262 

Commercial brand 


stant weight at 90°. In all other cases regular commercial products were 
used witifciout further drying. 

Genetic Analysis 

Cholineless was crossed with the sex-linked character cdbino. The 
ascospores &om each of twenty-one of the resulting asm were isolated in 
order and germinated on basal medium supplemented with choline. The 
cultures were then transferred to unsupplemmited basal medium. Of each 
set of ei^t ascospores, four failed to grow in the absence of choline, show¬ 
ily that the mutation involved a single gene. In deven sets the cJioUndess 
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gene segregated in the first dhdsion, while ten sets showed second di\dsion 
segregation. This corresponds to a map distance of approxiinately 25 units 
from the centromere. The gene is not linked with sex or with albino. 

This work was supported by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The original mutant was found and identified by Misses Helen Berman and 
Caryl L. Parker. A sample of pure lecithin was kindly provided by Pro¬ 
fessor J. W. McBain. 


SUMMARY 

A microbiological method for the determination of choline, hy use of an 
artificially produced mutant of Neurospora crassa, has been described. Of 
more than forty compounds tested, only choline, lecithin, and methionine 
were found to support growih of the mutant. A rapid procedure for the 
separation of choline from methionine in tissue extracts is given. The 
Neurospora method is simple, sensitive, and specific. 
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THE SPECIFICITY OF Z(-)-METHIONINE IN CREATINE 

SYNTHESIS 

By PHILIP HANDLER and MARY L. 0. BERNHEIM 

(From the DepartmerUs of Physiology and Pharmacology and of Biochemistry, 
Duke University School of Medicine, Durham, North Carolina) 

(Received for publication, June 21, 1943) 

It has been demonstrated that methionine may act as the source of methyl 
groups for the physiological synthesis of creatine (1, 2). In the present 
study the specificity of Z-methionine for this process has been examined by 
means of the in vitro technique of Borsook and Dubnoff (1). 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Creatine was estimated by the procedure of Borsook and Dubnoff (1), 
modified so that the final color could be conveniently measured in the 
Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter. In our earliest experiments the creatine 
measurements were accomplished by incubation with the Dubos and Miller 
organism, Corynebacterzum creaMnovorans^ (3), and it was again established 
that the chromogenic material synthesized by liver slices under these condi¬ 
tions was truly creatine. 

d(+)-Methionine (a© = +7.1°) was obtained from Dr. Madelyn Wo¬ 
mack, Z(—)-methioninefromE. A. Staley and Company, Decatur, Illinois, 
dZ-methionine from Merck and Company, Inc., and guanidoacetic acid from 
Hoffman-La Roche, Inc. Sodium a-keto-^-methiolbutyrate (S calculated 
18.8*4; found 18,79) was obtained from Mr. Guilford G. Rudolph, and 
dZ-methionine sulfoxide (mol. wt. calculated 165.2; found 165.1), dZ-methio- 
nine sulfone (mol. wt. calculated 182.4; found 181.2), and dZ-methionine 
methylsulfonium iodide (I calculated 45.81; found 45.67) from Dr. 
Gerrit Toennies.® 

A solution of dZ-methionine methylsulfonium chloride was prepared by 
shaking 2 mM of the iodide in 1 cc. of water with 4 cc. of 0.25 m HgCk for 
1 hour. After centrifugation H 2 S was bubbled through the supernatant 
fluid for 15 minutes, followed by CO 2 for 10 minutes. The mixture was 
filtered twice and the solution was then properly diluted for use in the in¬ 
cubation experiments. Complete protocols are not included herein, since 
they resemble so closely those of Borsook and Dubnoff. 

^ This name, while not yet official, has been suggested to one of us (P. H ) by Dr 
Dubos in a personal communication. 

< Our thanks are due to Dr. Womack, Mr. Rudolph, and Dr Toennies for their 
generous gifts of these substances. 
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Adult rats of the Vanderbilt, Wistar, and Sprague-Dawley strains were 
used for each experiment. Considerable variation among individual rats 
was encountered. For the present purpose it was advantageous to use 
livers with which one could elicit a large response in the presence of guanido- 
acetic acid and methionine and a considerably smaller one in the presence 
of guanidoacetic acid alone. However, not infrequently the effect of 
methionine addition was only 10 to 20 per cent of that due to guanidoacetic 
acid and in such instances the results of the experiment were discoimted. 
Except in the very first trials guanidoacetic acid was employed at a con¬ 
centration of 0.1 mg. per vessel and methionine and its derivatives at 1.25 
mg. Both concentrations were considerably lower than those used by Bor- 
sook and Dubnoff and were found to be equally effective. 

Effect of d-Methionine and of a-Keto^-methwlbidyric Add —^The results 
are summarized in Table I. Qcreatue is the amount of creatine formed ex¬ 
pressed as if it were a gas in c.mm at s t.p. per mg. of tissue (dry weight) 
per hour. Each figure is the mean value determined in six experimental 
trials, each in triplicate. AQ is the increment in Qcreatino over that determined 


Table I 

Effect of d(^+)-‘Methiomne %n Creatine Synthesis 


Substrate 

Qereatuie 

AO 

OeraatUM 

AQ 

Guanidoacetic acid 

1 98 


2 02 


“ ** + Z-methionine 

3.90 


3.95 

1 93 

“ + d-methionine 

“ ** -h a-keto acid 

3.00 


3 91 

1.89 


with glycocyamine alone. The values presented in the first pair of columns, 
comparing d- and 2-methionine, were obtained with the same set of six 
livers, while those in the second pair of colunms were obtained with a second 
series of six livers. It will be seen that d(-f)-methionine appeared to be 
about 50 per cent as potent as its optical antipode for creatine synthesis. 
This w^as quite consistent in each experiment. The a-keto analogue of 
methionine appeared to be fully as active as the parent substance. 

From the data it was not apparent whether d(+)-methionine and the a- 
keto acid -were themselves capable of methylating guanidoacetic acid or 
whether they were first converted to 2-methionine by the liver tissue. The 
first step in such a transformation would be, presumably, the oxidative 
deamination of the d-amino acid. It has been found that benzoic acid 
inhibits the activity of the d-amino acid oxidase (4). In Table II are pre¬ 
sented the results of a group of six experiments, each performed in triplicate, 
in which the effect of benzoic acid on the ability of the liver slices to utilize 
d-methionine for creatine synthesis was studied. It will be seen that 0.01 m 
benzoic acid completely prevented creatine S 3 mthesis by d-methionine but 
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in no wise impaired creatine synthesis by the natural isomer. It appears, 
therefore, that d-methionine cannot, itself, ser^^e as a creatine precursor 
but must first be oxidatively deaminated. Since no substance has been 
reported to inhibit the amination of a-keto acids by tissue slices, we could 
not determine whether the a-keto add can directly sen’-e as a methyl donor 
for guanidoacetic acid or whether it must first be resjmthesized to Z-methi- 
onine. 

Effect of Toennies^ Compounds in Creatine Synthesis —^It has been shown 
by Bennett that while dZ-methionine sulfoxide (5) and methylsulfonium 
iodide (6) can replace methionine in the diet of the white rat, dZ-methionine 
sulfone (6) cannot do so. It was thought of interest to correlate these 


Table II 

Effect of Benzoic Add on Creatine Synthesis 


Substrate 

Oereatina 

AQ 

Guanidoacetic acid. 

2.75 


** + benzoate. 

2.53 

-0.22 

“ “ + Z-methionine. 

5.05 

2.30 

“ ** 4 * ** 4 -benzoate.... 

4.96 

2.21 

“ 4 - d-methionine. 

4.45 

1.70 

^‘4* ** 4- benzoate .. 

2.68 

-0.07 


Table III 


Oxidation Products of Methionine in Creatine Synthesis 


Substrate 

Oereatina 

AO 

Guanidoacetic acid... 

“ ** 4- Z-methionine. 

3.20 

4.89 

1.69 

“ ^*4- dZ-methionine sulfone. 

3.16 

-0.04 

** ** 4- ** sulfoxide. 

3.18 

-0.02 

“ ** 4* ** methylsulfo¬ 
nium chloride. 

4.70 

1.50 


facts with the ability of these substances to replace methionine for creatine 
synthesis. The results are presented in Table III. The figures in the 
table represent mean values for four determinations, each performed in 
triplicate. Each substance was i:u3ed at the same molecular concentration 
employed for methionine. 

Neither the sulfoxide nor the sulfone effectively enhanced the ability of 
liver slices to methylate guanidoacetic add. Assuming that the liver cells 
are as freely permeable to the sulfoxide and sulfone as they are to methi¬ 
onine itself, it would appear that these oxidation products of methionine 
cannot be normal intermediates in the methylating process which functions 
in vitro. 
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METHIONINE IN CREATINE SYNTHESIS 


The failure of methionine sulfoxide to accelerate creatine synthesis in 
intro is dfficult to interpret in view of the reported lipotropic activity of 
this substance (7). If the lipotropic acthity of both methionine and its 
sulfoxide is determined only by the availability of their S-methyl groups for 
choline synthesis (8), and if the transmethylation mechanisms in choline 
and creatine synthesis are similar, then it must appear that while oxidation 
of the sulfur atom of methionine does not occur in transmethylation in 
vitro the possibility stUl remains that an independent transmethylation 
system, capable of utilizing methionine sulfoxide per se, does fxmction in the 
intact animal. From the available evidence, however, it appears more 
likely that the intact animal possesses some mechanism whereby methionine 
sulfoxide may be reduced to the parent substance which may then be 
utilized for choline synthesis. 

The methylsulfonium chloride appeared to be fully as active as methio-. 
nine in creatine sjmthesis. However, the mechanism of this reaction is not 
understood. The present findings are compatible with the reported lipo¬ 
tropic activity of d(+)*-niethionme (9), since choline, like creatine, could 
be synthesized after the ph 5 ^siological conversion of d- to J-methionine. 

SUMMARY 

d(+)-Methionine is about 60 per cent as active as the natural isomer in 
creatine synthesis by liver slices in vitro. Benzoic acid, which inhibits 
the d-amino acid oxidase, also inhibits this reaction but does not interfere 
with transmethylation by /(—)-methionine. The sulfoxide and sulfone 
of dZ-methionine are ineffective in creatine synthesis but the methylsulfo¬ 
nium chloride and the a-keto analogue of methionine are as active as methi¬ 
onine itself. Oxidation of the sulfur atom of methionine does not appear 
to occur in transmethylation. 

The thanks of one of us (P. H.) are due to the John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation for its support of this work. 
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EXPERIMENTAL ALEAPTONURIA IN THE WHITE RAT ON 
HIGH TYROSINE DIETS'^ 

By LYNN DePORREST ABBOTT, Je., and C. LESTER SALMON, Jr. 

{From the Department of Biochemistry^ Medical College of Virginia, Richmond) 

(Received for publication, July 24, 1943) 

Excretion of homogentisic acid has been produced experimentally in rats 
by the feeding of large amounts of phenylalanine (1-3) and in ascorbic 
acid-deficient guinea pigs by phenylalanine or tyrosine administration (4). 
The experiences of various workers with regard to excretion of homogentisic 
acid in rats fed tyrosine have varied. Butts, Dunn, and Hallman (3) 
found no trace of homogentisic acid in the urine of rats fed dZ-tyrosine, 
whereas the feeding of dZ-phenylalanine produced an alkaptonuria. Later, 
Butts, Sinnhuber, and Dunn (5) noted “considerable quantities” of homo¬ 
gentisic acid excreted by rats receiving Z-tyrosine. Gloss and Braaten (6) 
also noted alkaptonuria in rats receiving Z-tyrosine dissolved in an equiva¬ 
lent amount of aqueous sodium hydroxide. Martin and Hueper (7), how¬ 
ever, state that homogentisic acid was not found in the urine of rats which 
in their experiments received diets containing 10 per cent Z-tyrosine. 

In the course of studies to determine whether homogentisic acid would be 
formed and excreted in experimentally*’ induced alkaptonuria in amounts 
sufficient to give luminescence under conditions described previously (8), 
we have consistently obtained excretion of large amoimts of homogentisic 
acid by rats fed the following high tyrosine diet: dried skim milk powder 
46, com-starch 15, butter 25, cod liver oil 3, Z-tyrosine 12 per cent. A 
supplement of 0.9 gm, of powdered brewers’ y’^east was thoroughly mixed 
with the amount of food given each day. Commercially*’ available Z-tyrosine 
(Merck or S. M. A. Corporation) which gave theoretical values for nitrogen 
content on analy’sis was used. 

Rats of either sex, weighing about 100 gm., were kept in indi\ddual cages 
which were set on glass funnels provided with a paraflSned wire screen and a 
small plug of glass wool to prevent feces from falling into the urine. The 
urine was collected under toluene in a small bottle. At the end of each 24 
hour period the urine was examined by the alkali test and estimations of 
the homogentisic acid content were made by” the method of Briggs (9). 
The values for homogentisic acid obtained in this way*’ in some typical 
experiments are presented in Table I. 

* Aided in part by a grant from the Virginia Academy of Science. The results of 
preliminary experiments were reported at the Twentieth annual meeting of the 
Virginia Academy of Science at Roanoke, May, 1942. 
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The errors involved in the estimation of homogentisic acid in these urines 
may detract from the value of these data from a quantitative idew-point, 


Table I 

Excretion of Homogentisic Acid by Rats on 12 Per Cent UTyrosine Diet 


Rat No. 

Sex 

Wdght 

Da^ on 

Food intake 

Homogentisic add 
excreted 

Total 

1-Tyrosine 



gm. 


gm. 

«». 

tng. pet ee. 

per day 

3 

M. 

95 

1 

10.0 

1.20 

0.0 

0.0 




2 

7.9 

0.95 

0.0 

0.0 




3 

5.9 

0.71 

0.7 

8.9 




4 


1.20 

15.2 

38.0 




5 


1.20 

13.8 

96.6 




6 

10.9* 

0.00 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

i< 

102 

1 

9.9 

1.19 

0.0 

0.0 




2 

6.9 

0.83 

0.6 

4.0 




3 

7.4 

0.89 

8.5 

68.0 




4 

9.9 

1.19 

12.1 

102.9 




5 

6.4 

0.77 

10.1 

25.3 




6 

6.4 

0.77 


30.6 




7 

5.9 

0.71 

In 

61.6 




8 

8.9 

1.07 

msM 

90.0 




9 

5.9 

0.71 

6.4 

48.0 

5 

F. 

103 

It 

9.9 

1.19 

4.3 

17.2 





10.0 

1.20 

9.8 

68.6 





10.0 

1.20 


t 





10.0 

1.20 

12.6 

145.0 





10.0 

1.20 

13.9 

111.2 




6 

10.0 

1.20 

8.2 

59.0 




7 

9.4 

1.13 

9.2 

121.5 




8 

9.9 

1.19 

10.7 

150.0 




9 

10.0 

1.20 


76.3 

14 

M. 

137 

It 

8.9 

1.07 

4.5 

94.1 




2 

8.4 

1.01 

4.4 

135.0 




3 

8.4 

1.01 I 

4.3 

100.0 

15 

ie 

130 

It 

10.0 


0.0 

0.0 




2 

10.0 

1.20 

16.3 

49.0 




3 

10.0 

1.20 

33.0 

138.0 

16 

te 

112 

It 

10.0 

1.20 

3.2 

6.4 




2 

7.9 

0.95 

2.0 

7.0 

18 

F. 

96 

1 

8.6 

1.03 

0.0 

0.0 




2 

5.4 

0.65 

0.0 

0.0 




3 

6.5 

0.78 

0.8 

17.7 




4 

3.9 

0.47 

4.0 

100.8 


* Control diet, 2-tyrosine replaced by starch, 
t Fasted previous 24 hours. 
t Urine lost through accident. 
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but such data indicate well the time of onset and the d^ree of intensity of 
the induced alkaptoniuia. In general it may be said that an intense alkap¬ 
tonuria has been induced in all of the eighteen rats that we have had on tWs 
hi^ tyrosine diet. The excretion of homogentisic acid usually appeared 
on the 3rd day on the diet but could be made to appear as early as the 1st 
day if the lat were fasted for the pre\'ious 24 hours (c/. Rats 5, 14, 16). 
The diet induced an alkaptonuria in both sexes. The ^cretion of homo¬ 
gentisic acid disappeared the 1st day after the rat was taken off the diet 
(c/. Rat 3, Day 6). Rats kept on a control diet in which ad^tional corn¬ 
starch (12 per cent) replaced the 12 per cent of 1-tyrosine developed no 
alkaptonuria. 

The excretion of homogentisic acid by these nnimals was confirmed by its 
actual isolation from the urine. The concentration was great enough so 
that the acid could be precipitated directly from the urine as the lead salt, 
and homogentisic acid was recovered from the lead homogentisate by the 
method of Garrod (10). Lead homogentisate was recovered regularly 
from these urines and a typical isolation is described. 

The urine of four rats was collected for 4 days after the onset of alkap¬ 
tonuria. The combined urine (80 cc.) was brou^t to a boil and 5 gm. of 
lead acetate were added with stirring, and the mixture was filtered hot. 
The light brown solution was allowed to stsind in the cold. Crystallization 
began in about 2 hours and a nice crop of li^t tan crystals precipitated 
overnight. This was filtered off with suction and, air-dried, waghed 0.754 
gm This product was pure enough for most purposes. Recrystallization 
once from water made sli^tly acid with acetic acid and treatment with a 
small amount of norit A gave pure white crystals of lead homogentisate 
which, air-dried, weighed 0.297 gm. 0.2968 gm. lost 0.0268 gm. ondrying 
at 100° for 1| hours. This represents a loss of water of crystallization 
of 9.03 per cent. Theory for water of crystallization in lead homogentisate 
(C8H704)sPb'3Ha0 is 9.08 per cent. 0.264 gm. of the anhydrous lead salt 
was suspended in ether and the lead removed with HaS. After filtration 
from the lead sulfide the ether was evaporated at room temperature, and 
the resulting pure white crystals after drying welded 0.138 gm. The 
acid melted at 148-149° (uncorrected) and did not depress the md^ting 
point of homogentisic acid prepared in a similar manner horn human alkap- 
tonuric urine. Both tire lead salt and the acid gave the usual reactions 
characteristic of homogentisic add, includit^ luminescence. 

With this diet it was possible to produce esqrerimentally urines exhibitir^ 
the phenomenon of chemiluminescence previously noted in the urine of 
human alkaptonuric subjects which has been shown to be a property of 
homogentisic acid (8). Strongly luminescmt urines can usually be ob¬ 
tained in several days with rats on this diet. In many cases the concen- 
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tration of homogentisic acid was so great that chemiluminescence was 
observed with 1:26 aqueous dilutions of the urine. Studies on known 
dilutions indicated that the minimum concentration of homogentisic acid 
necessary for visible luminescence in these urines was in the neighborhood 
of 0.6 mg. per cc. of urine. Similar experiments with pure homogentisic 
acid indicated a minimum concentration of about 0.55 to 0.60 mg, per cc. 
of homogentisic acid necessary for faintly visible chemiluminescence. In 
several cases rat urines containing high concentrations of homogentisic 
acid (25 to 30 mg, per cc.) would not show luminescence when undiluted 
but gave very strong luminescence in dilutions from 1:1 up to 1:25. Since 
pure homogentisic acid in a concentration of 30 mg. per cc. exhibited strong 
luminescence, it would seem that the appearance of light may be inhibited 
in the undiluted experimental urines when the excretion of t3urosine metab¬ 
olites becomes extremely high. That the luminescence of homogentisic 
acid can be inhibited by other substances can be shown wdth ascorbic acid. 
Sealock et al. (11) mentioned the fact that human alkaptonuric urines con¬ 
taining extra ascorbic acid did not darken on standing; the homogentisic 
acid was protected against oxidation by atmospheric oxygen. Likewise 
the addition of ascorbic acid inhibits the luminescence of homogentisic acid, 
if enough is added to prevent the darkening of the urine when shaken vigor¬ 
ously with air after the addition of alkali. The concentration of ascorbic 
acid must be considerably greater than the concentration of homogentisic 
acid to inhibit the blackening when shaken as described. In the presence 
of 5 moles of ascorbic acid, for example, 1 mole of homogentisic acid was 
not oxidized by air when it was made alkaline and shaken vigorously many 
times. Blackening did not occur and neither did luminescence. With 
lesser amounts the luminescence was of lesser degree and slower to appear. 
Inhibition of the chemiluminescence of homogentisic acid was also ob¬ 
tained in a similar manner with d-isoascorbic acid. 

It has been mentioned previously that hydroquinone does not exhibit 
chemiluminescence w’^hen made alkaline and shaken with air (8). We have 
also prepared and examined gentisic acid (hydroquinonecarboxylic acid) 
and have been unable to detect chemiluminescence with this compoimd 
imder conditions wherein homogentisic acid is strongly luminescent. Gen¬ 
tisic acid has many of the properties of homogentisic acid; e.g,, its solutions 
turn dark on addition of alkali, give a blue color with ferric chloride, reduce 
Benedict’s solution, reduce ammoniacal or neutral silver nitrate at room 
temperature, reduce the homogentisic acid reagent of Briggs, and, when 
made alkaline, reduce photographic paper. Since gentisic acid does not 
exhibit chemiluminescence, this property of homogentisic acid is a more 
specific test for the presence of homogentisic acid than are the usual quali¬ 
tative tests and is useful in conjunction with them. This is of especial 
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interest since gentisic acid has been stated to occur in the urines of individ¬ 
uals receiving large amounts of sodium salicylate, particularly in cases of 
acute rheumatism (12), and gentisic acid in the urines of these indi^dduals 
may cause the urine to behave in some respects like an alkaptonuric urine. 
Chemiluminescence has been observed by us in the urine of three different 
alkaptonuric human subjects. The concentration of homogentisic acid 
in both hu man and experimental alkaptonuria thus appears to be sufl&cient 
to exhibit chemiluminescence under the proper conditions, particularly 
when the diluted as well as the undiluted urine is tested. 

SUMMARY 

An intense alkaptonuria was produced in several days in white rats on a 
12 per cent Z-tyrosine diet. The alkaptonuria was confirmed by isolation 
of homogentisic acid from the urine. 

The urine exhibited chemiluminescence when made alkaline and shaken 
with air. In some instances chemiluminescence was obtained in urine 
dilutions as hi^ as 1:25. 

Gentisic acid (hydroquinonecarboxylic acid) has many of the chemical 
properties of homogentisic acid but exhibited no chemiluminescence xmder 
conditions in which homogentisic acid is strongly chemiluminescent. 
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CARBOHYDRATE CHARACTERIZATION* 

IV. IDENTIFICATION OF d-RIBOSE, i-FUCOSE, AND d-DIGITOXOSE AS 
BENZIMIDAZOLE DERIVATIVES 

By ROBERT J. DIMLER and KARL PAUL LINK 

(From Oie Department of Bioehemietry, College of Agriculture, Univereity of Wieeonain, 

Madison) 

(Received for publicatioD, July 30,1943) 

In previous papers of this series the formation of the benzimidazole de¬ 
rivatives of carboxylic acids has been applied to the identification of seven 
aldo-monosaccharides (1) and of hexuronic and saccharic acids (2). The 
benzimidazole procedure has now been extended to include the biologicaUy 
important sugars d-ribose, Z-fucose (fi-desozy-L-galactose), and d-digitoxose 
(2,6-didesoxy-D-allose). Since this work was completed, Richtmeyer and 
Hudson (3) have reported the phymcal constants of the free base of d-ribo- 
benzimidazole, in a paper dealing with the relation of optical rotation to 
configuration in the aldo-benzimidazole series. Their constants and ours 
are in agreement. 

In common with the majority of the aldo-monosaccharides, d-ribose and 
Z-fucose are converted to the aJdo-benzimidazoles by oxidation of the aldose 
to aldonic acid by potassium h 3 ^oiodite in methanol, liberation of the acid 
from the precipitated potassium or barium salt, and condensation with 
o-phenylenedimnine in the presence of hydrochloric and phosphoric adds 
at 135°. However, d-digitoxose is not amenable to this treatment because 
of the solubility of the potassium and barium salts of d-digitoxonic add in 
methanol, while condensation of the add, prepared by other methods, with 
o-phenylenediamine gives poor jddds of d-digitoxo-benzunidazole. The 
derivative is readily obtained in good yields by application of the oxidative 
condensation of d-digitoxose with o-phenylenediamine in the presence of 
cupric acetate and acetic add (4). 

d-Ribose —^In the oxidation step of the benzimidazole procedure of Moore 
and TJnk (1) d-ribonic acid separates latgdy as the potasdum salt. The 
d-ribo-benzimidazole, formed in the condensation with o-phenylenediamine, 
is isolated with some difficulty because it is quite soluble in water in the 
presence of inorganic salts. One can separate about 50 per cent yidds of 
nearly piure d-ribo-benzimidazole which may be reerystidlized from about 

* Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisoondii Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station. Robert J. Dimler is Indebted to the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation for a fdlowship in 1936-3S and to the Graduate Research Fund for an 
assistantship in 1938-41 which made this study possible. 
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10 parts of water after the separation from inorganic salts.^ The physical 
constants of d-ribo-benziimdazole and its secondary derivatives are given 
in Table I. 

During the oxidation of d-ribose with alkaline hypoiodite in methanol, 
epimerization of the d-ribonic acid to d-arabonic acid occurs to the extent 
of about 5 per cent, the insoluble potassium d-arabonate precipitating with 
the potassium d-ribonate. However, the d-arabo-benzimidazole, being 
very insoluble, is easily separated from the d-ribo-benzimidazole during 
the isolation. This behavior of d-ribose (which may be shared by other 
sugars to a small or less easily detected extent) will interfere only in critical 
studies of mixtures in which the presence of small quantities of d-arabinose 
is bemg considered. In such cases the bromine-barium benzoate procedure 
of Hudson and Isbell (5) may be used for the preparation of the d-ribonic 
acid, thus avoiding the epimerization reaction. However, for general 

Table I 

Physical Constants of Aldo-^enzimidazoles 
The constants for the secondary derivatives are for the salts as isolated. Melting 
points are uncorrected. 



M.p. 


Hydrochlo- 
nde m.p. 

Picrate m.p. 


"C. 

degrees* 

“C. 

•c. 

d-Ribo-benzimidazole. 

! 190 

+22.5 

196-198 

185-186 

Z-Fuco-benzimidazole.| 

1 248-249 

-41.2 

224-225 

189-191t 

d-Digitoxo-benzimidazole. 

1 207-209 

-45.7 

Oil 

124-127 


* Rotations in 1 x HCl with c = 2 (approximately), 
t Sinters at 150®. 


studies the bromine oxidation lacks the advantages of fractionation and 
convenience inherent in the methanol-hypoiodite method. 

InFucose —The methanol-hjTpoiodite oxidation of Z-fucose gives a pre¬ 
cipitate only in the barium salt fraction, the yield being about 60 per cent.^ 
Condensation of Z-fuconic acid with o-phenylenediamine forms the very 
insoluble Z-fuco-benzimidazole (similar in solubility to the stereochemically 
related d- or Z-galacto-benzimidazole (3, 6)), whose constants are given in 
Table I. 

^ The modified scheme given in the experimental section for the isolation of the d- 
ribo-benzimidazole may be found useful for obtaining other rather soluble derivatives 
such as d-gluco-benzimidazole. 

* A reason has not been established for the low yields of barium salt, or of benzimid¬ 
azole in subsequent condensation, from several sugars which fall in the barium salt 
fraction. 
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d-Digitoxose —^d-Digitoxo-benzimidazole is obtained in about 70 per 
cent jdelds by the oxidative condensation method (4). The constants of 
the derivative and its salts are given in Table I. Other sugars will inteiiere 
with the identification of d-digitoxose by this procedure only in so far as 
they may form very insoluble benzimidazoles (e,g., d-galacto-benzimida- 
zole) which would be difficult to separate from d-digitoxo-benzimidazole by 
recrj’-stallization. Since the presence of 2-desoxy sugars is detected by 
characteristic qualitative reactions (7), the necessity for application of 
this special method of benzimidazole formation is easily ascertained. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

d-Ribose —Oxidation of 0.15 gm. (1 imi) of d-ribose by the hypoiodite- 
methanol procedure of Moore and Link (1) gives about 0.175 gm. (85 per 
cent) of K salt, m.p. 187® (decomposition), and 0.05 gm. of Ba salt. 

Analysis —salt. CsHaOflK. Calculated, K 19.1; found, K 19.2-19.6. Basalt, 
found, Ba about 41 

The condensation is carried out according to the directions of Moore 
and Link (1); for each mM (0.204 gm.) of potassium salt, 0.14 gm. (1.3 msi) 
of o-phenylenediamine, 0.6 cc. (2.5 idm) of 4 N HCl, and 1.3 mM of H3PO4 
are used. To the decolorized solution of the reaction mixture (volume 5 
to 6 cc.) add 0.62 cc. of 5 n XaOH and 0.1 cc. of concentrated XH4OH, 
cool, and extract three times \sith ether to remove unreacted o-phenyl- 
enediamine. Filter to remove any d-arabo-benzimidazole which may 
separate at this point. After removing the ether from the filtrate on the 
steam bath decolorize the warm solution and concentrate to dryness under 
reduced pressure. To the residue add 1 cc. of water with stirring at room 
temperature; place in the ice box for a couple of hours to permit solution 
of most of the inorganic salts and maximum crystallization of the d-ribo- 
benzimidazole. Filter the product and wash with a small amount of cold 
water, omitting the acetone wash since the derivative is appreciably soluble 
in the mixture of acetone and water w’hich surrounds the crystals during 
the washing. Recrystallize the cmde product (approximately 0.2 gm. 
containing some inorganic salts) from about 10 parts of water with decolor- 
ization. Any d-arabo-benzimadazole still present will be insoluble in this 
quantity of hot water and may be removed by filtration before decoloriza- 
tion and crystallization of the d-ribo-benzimidazole. The product thus 
obtained (about 0.10 gm. or 40 per cent of theory) has a melting point of 
185-187®. An additional 10 to 15 per cent may be obtained by application 
of the copper salt precipitation (1) to the mother liquor from the crude d- 
ribo-benzimidazole and from the recrystallization. The constants for the 
purified d-ribo-benzimidazole (CUH 14 O 4 N 2 ) and the hydrochloride 
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(CuHu 04 N!iC 1 ) and picrate (CitHitOuNs), prepared according to the 
directions of Moore and T-ink (1), are given in Table I, with the anal 3 rtical 
data in Table II. 

The isolated d-arabo-benziinidazole (1), m.p. 235-237°, [«]„ = —46° 
in 1 N HCl, and picrate m.p. 155-156°, corresponds to between 1 and 5 
per cent of the potasdum salt in most cases. That the d-arabonic acid 
arises in the oxidation step by epimeiization in the presence of the excess 
alkali was shown by preparation of d-ribonic acid from the same sample of 
d-ribose by the bromine-barium benzoate procedure of Hudson and Isbell 
(5), the condensation mixture with o-phenylenediamine giving no d-arabo- 
benzimidazole. 


Tablb II 

Analyses of Ribo, Fuco, and Digitoxo Derivatives 
The values are given in per cent. 



Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Chlorine 

Theory 

Found 

Theory 

Found 

Theory 

Found 

Theory 

Found 

d-Hibo-benzimidazole. 

55.45 

56.25 

5.92 

5.80 

11.76 

11.65 



hydro- 









chloride. 

48.09 

47.90 

5.50 

5.40 

muwii] 

10.16 

12.91 

12.70 

d-Ribo-benzimidazole picrate 

43.69 

43.72 

3.67 

3.40 

14.99 




^Fuco-benzizxiidazole. 

57.13 

57.00 

6.39 

6.42 

11.11 

mtmm 



“ hydro¬ 









chloride . 

49.92 

49.85 

5.93 

5.85 

■iUrP] 

9.61 

12.28 

11.95 

Z-Fuco-benzimidazole picrate. 

44.91 

44.85 

3.98 

3.85 

14.55 

14.32 



d-Digitoxo-benzimidazole — 
« 

61.00 

60.90 

6.83 


11.86 

11.74 



picrate. 1 

46.45 

46.37 

4.12 

4.05 

15.05 

14.88 




IrFitcose (6-Desoxy-L-galactoae )—^The otidation of 0.164 gm. (1 mu) of 
2-fucose gives no K salt and 0.250 gm. of Ba salt (Ba found, 31.4 per cent). 
The yield of 2-fuconic acid in the barium salt fraction appears to be about 
60 per cent of theory.* 

Condensation of the fuconic add from the barium salt with o-phenyl¬ 
enediamine and isolation by the Moore-Idnk procedure (1) yidd 0.136 
gm. (54 per cent, based on the 2-fucose used) of nearly white, very insoluble 
2-fuco-benzimidazole, m.p. 263-254°, which is most convmently purified 
by repiedpitation from the decolorized hydrochloric add solution. The 
constants for pure ^fuco-benzimidazole (CuHu 04 Nt) and its secondary 
derivatives are ^ven in Table I and the analyses in Table II. Hie rotation 
must be determined in 1 n HCl, since the derivative is not soluble in dtric 
add to the extent of 2 per cent. The h 3 rdrochloride (CmHi704 H*C1) is ob- 
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tained in good yields by the Moore-Link method (1). The picrate 
(CisHigOiiNe) is a less satisfactoiy secondary derivative, since it separates 
from its aqueous solution in a gelatinous hydrated form. 

d-Digitoxose {2jS-Didesoxy-D-dllose) —To 0.074 gm. (0.5 idm) of rf- 
digitoxose add 0.06 gm. of o-phenylenediamine, 0.2 gm. of Cu( 0 Ac) 2 *H 20 , 
2 mM of acetic acid, and 4 cc. of water and keep the mixture at 63° for 14 
hours. After introducing HgS to precipitate the copper, filter the solution 
hot and concentrate nearly to dryness at reduced pressure to remove most 
of the excess acetic acid. To the hot diluted solution (volume 5 to 10 cc.) 
add an excess of NBUOH and allow the mixture to cool and crystallize. 
The crude isolated d-digitoxo-benzimidazole, which shows some solubility 
when washed with acetone, weighs 0.088 gm. (75 per cent of theory), m.p, 
202-204°. The constants for d-digitoxo-benzimidazole (C 12 H 16 O 3 X 2 ), 
purified by repredpitation from acid solution and recrystallization from 
ethanol, are given in Table I and the analyses in Table II. The picrate 
(CisHioOioNs) tends to separate from the hot aqueous solution as an oil 
but crystallizes readily if seed crystals are added.® 

SUMMARY 

Methods are given for the identification of d-ribose, Wucose (6-desox>'-L- 
galactose), and d-digitoxose (2,6-didesoxy-D-aIk>se) as the benzimidazole 
derivatives of the corresponding aldonic acids. 

We are indebted to Mr. RoUand Lohmar for general assistance in con- 
jimction with the preparation of this paper. 
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® We have so far not been able to prepare a crystalline hydrochloride of d-digitoxo- 
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NOTE ON THE REACTION OF d-GLUCOSAMINE WITH 
o-PHENYLENEDIAMINE* 

Bt HOLLAND LOEDVIAH and KARL PAUL LINK 

{From the Department of Biochemistry y College of AgricuLturSy University of Wisconsin, 

Madison) 

(Received for publication, July 30,1943) 

In extending the benzimidazole method for the identification of aldoses 
(1, 2) and hexuronic acids (3) to other members of the sugar series, we have 
attempted to prepare the benzimidazole derivative of d-glucosamine. 
Condensation of d-glucosaminic acid prepared by the method of Pringsheim 
and Ruschmann (4) with o-phenylenediamine under a variety of conditions 
faded to yield a crystalline product. 

The direct oxidative condensation of d-glucosamine hydrochloride with 
o-phenylenediamine in the presence of cupric acetate (5) yielded a crys¬ 
talline quinoxaline and not a benzimidazole. The quinoxaline was origi¬ 
nally obtained by Griess and Harrow (6). Ohle (7), who prepared it by 
condensing d-fructose with o-phenylenediamine, showed that it is 3-(Z)- 
ora6o-tetrahydroxybutyl)quinoxaline. 

EXPEBIMBNTAL 

2.4 gm. of d-glucosamine hydrochloride, 1.0 gm. of o-phenylenediamine, 
4.0 gm. of cupric acetate, and 3 cc. of glacial acetic acid were dissolved 
in 80 cc. of water in a stoppered flask which was kept at 50® overnight (5). 
The solution became dark and a granular red precipitate, apparently a 
copper salt, was formed. The mixture was heated on a steam bath and 
the copper removed with hydrogen sulfide. Decolorizing carbon was 
added and the solution was filtered rapidly. The crystals were filtered 
off after the solution had stood several hours at 0®. The yield of the crude 
product was 1.46 gm. (43 per cent) melting at 186® (decomposition). 
After recrystallization from alcohol and drying at 110° in vamoy the com¬ 
pound melted at 192-193® (decomposition) and showed Wd = “85.8® 
(4 N HCl; c, 2.128). 

Analysis —Ci2Hi404N2. Calculated, N 11.17; found, 11.30 

Ohle (7) reported a melting point of 187-188® and [a]^ = —76.2® 
(5 N HCl; c, 2.006) for the monohydrate. The tetraacetate, prepared by 
the pyridine-acetic anhydride method, melted at 121® and showed [ct]f 

* Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. This study was made possible through special grants from the 
office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 
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= —29.2° (CHCI3; c, 3.302). Ohle reported a melting point of 120° 
and [a]^ = —30.32° (CHCI3; c, 3.258). The constants that we obtained 
for the quinoxaline prepared by the reaction of d-fructose and o-phenylene- 
diamine under the conditions given by Ohle are a melting point of 190-191° 
(decomposition) and [a]?* == —85.4° (4 x HCl; c, 2.090). 
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THE EFFECT OF A LOW POTASSIUM DIET AND OF DESOXY- 
CORTICOSTERONE ACETATE ON THE CATION CON¬ 
TENT OF RAT ERYTHROCYTES AND MUSCLE* 

By a. H. HEGNAUER 

{From the Department of Physiology, Syracuse University College of Medicine, Syracuse) 
(Received for publication, June 19,1943) 

On the basis of cation content mammalian erythrocytes may be divided 
into Na cells (carnivores) and K cells (rodents, Primates, etc.)- Seemingly 
the two cations are functionally interchangeable. 

Expeiimental evidence of a dynamic equilibrium between internal and 
environmental cation concentrations of erythroc 3 dies has recently been ac¬ 
cumulating by use of radioactive K for K cells in vivo (1-4) and by Ube of 
radioactive Na for Na cells in vivo (5, 6) and in vitro (6). 

It has previously been shown, by purely chemical means, that the cation 
content of red blood cells could be altered in vivo by a number of experi¬ 
mental procedures. Kerr (7) found changes in the K content of dog 
erythrocytes resulting from hemorrhage, insulin, and injections of sodium 
oxalate. Others (8-10) produced altered cation contents in the red cells of 
cats and rabbits in response to diminution in plasma cation content, pre¬ 
sumably an osmotic effect. 

More recently Danowski (11) and Harris (12) have demonstrated cation 
exchanges in human red blood cells in vitro associated with and apparently 
dependent upon metabolic activity of the cells, and the latter (12) has shovm 
that a reciprocal shift of K and Na may occur, although under certain condi¬ 
tions both ions may move in the same direction. 

In view of these results it seemed of interest to discover whether one 

potassium stores of the body, as Heppel (13) had succeeded in doing for 
muscle cells (but not liver). The muscle studies served as an index of the 
degree of K depletion TOth which to compare the results on the red blood 
cells. 

EXPEBIMBNTAIi 

Three groups of albino rats of both sexes were used as follows: Group I, 
used as controls, was maintained on the stock diet of chow under cage condi¬ 
tions otherwise identical with the experimental groups; Group II was main¬ 
tained for 41 to 49 days on a low K diet (13) containing 0.046 per cent K; 
Group III was fed a similar low K diet for 20 to 36 days and received in 

* Aided in part by a grant from the Hendricks Memorial Research Fund. 
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addition subcutaneous injections of desoxycorticosterone acetate^ (DCA). 
This was administered daily in 2.5 mg. doses (dissolved in sesame oil) for 
14 to 20 days. The latter additional procedure was adopted in the hope of 
speeding and increasing the negative K balance. No increase in the nega¬ 
tive balance, however, was achieved in the given experimental period. At 
the time of sacrifice the rats ranged in weight from 140 to 365 gm., the range 
in weight being much the same for all three groups. 

At the end of the diet period the rats were anesthetized with sodium 
pentobarbital and bled by decapitation into 50 cc. centrifuge tubes contain¬ 
ing a few mg. of heparin. In most cases the blood from two and sometimes 
three rats was pooled, as shown in Table I, but the muscles of each rat were 
analyzed individually, the average results of the two or three analyses being 
tabulated. The blood w^as immediately centrifuged and the plasma re¬ 
moved. A hematocrit of the packed cells revealed the amount of plasma 
remaining among them, for w'hich correction was made in estimating red 
blood cell electrolytes and water. Suitable aliquots of cells and plasma were 
transferred to Erlenmeyer flasks for chloride measurements. The remain¬ 
ing cells and 4 or 5 cc. of plasma were placed in separate crucibles for dry 
weight determinations and for ashing preliminary to Na and K analysis. 
In the subsequent calculations the density of the cells was assumed to be 
1.085. A muscle mass was removed from each hind leg (4 or 5 gm.) and 
freed of gross fat and connective tissue. One was placed in a platinum 
crucible for ashing and Na and K analysis; the other was used for Cl estima¬ 
tion. Use was made of the Sunderman and Williams (14) method for Cl 
measurement, and that of Butler and Tuthill (15) for Na. Potassium was 
measured by the method of Shohl and Bennett as modified by Fenn et ah 
(16). The dry ashing was carried out at a temperature of 550®. 

Results 

These are reproduced in Table I, and are expressed in milliequivalents pe^ 
kilo of water in the case of plasma and red blood cells. For muscle the K 
and the excess or intracellular Na contents are expressed in similar units per 
kilo of intracellular water (total water minus chloride space), and Cl per 
kilo of fresh tissue. Figures for the chloride space are given in cc. per Irilo of 
fresh muscle. 

A comparison of the average results for Group I given in Table I with 
those for Group II reveals the effect of the low K diet on the distribution of 
water and the inorganic constituents measured. The results obtained on 
plasma and muscle are in agreement with those obtained by Heppel (13). 
The decrease in the muscle water is apparently mainly at the expense of the 
extracellular fluid compartment. The red blood cells have lost 15 milli- 

* Courtesy of Dr. Erwin Schwenk of the Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 
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Table I 


Electrolyte Distribution in Rats 


Water 

Per kilo water 

Per kilo 
fresh 

Per liter 
plasma 

Per kilo 
muscle 

04 

Plasma 

R.b.c. 

Muscle 

E 


a 

K 

Na 

Cl 

K 

Na 

a 

Cl space 


Group I. Normal 
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equivalents of K of which only 3.4 (23 per cent) are replaced by Na, resulting 
in a cation decrease of 11.6 milliequivalents compared to a plasma decrease 
of 6.5 milliequivalents. The diminished red cell Cl paraUels that in the 
plasma and exactly balances the diminished cation concentration. 

"When injections of DCA are used in conjunction with the low K diet, the 
differences in the results on muscle and plasma are those which are to be ex¬ 
pected on the basis of the known ph 3 rsiological properties of DCA (17,18). 

The complete absence of any change in the red blood cell K compared to 
the normal was surprising in view of the results in Group II. It was at first 
thoi^ht to be due to the shorter time on the low K diet, but in view of the 
fact that the muscle and plasma K had dropped to the same level as in 
Group II this idea was abandoned. 

The diminished plasma and red blood cell Cl concentrations unaccom¬ 
panied by cation decreases are due specifically to the effect of DCA, and 
must result in a greatly increased alkali reserve, but actual measurements of 
HCOa seem not to have been made in connection with DCA studies. 

DISCUSSION 

These results seeA to indicate an extremely limited capacity on the part 
of K cells to make use of Na in the presence of a progressively diTniniabing 
bodily store of K. It would seem further that the red blood cell K levels 
observed in the two series of experiments are the reflection not of the K de¬ 
pletion in the body, but rather of the extent to which the total concentration 
of plasma cations, i.e. Na -1- K, has been altered. 

Thus in Group II one observes a decrease in the K concentration of the 
red blood cells paralleling the decrease in plasma cations. In Group III 
the red cell K concentration is constant, as is the plasma cation concentra¬ 
tion. In previous studies (10) red cell K was reduced, associated with a re¬ 
duction in plasma cation concentration and a me in plasma E. 

That the change in the concentration of plasma cations may be looked 
upon as a purely osmotic influence so far as the red blood cells are concerned 
seems reasonable (10,19). To accept this is simply to say that the E level 
of E cdls in vivo will vary with the osmotic pressure of the plasma, and 
become stabilized at the new level by the same forces which are normally 
operative; ^.e., metabolic and others. 

BUMlllABY 

As a result of balance studies on plasma and erythrocsrtes (E cells) of rats 
subjected to prolonged negative E balance it is concluded that: 

1 . The E content of such cells reflects the concentration of total plasma 
cations and is not directly influenced by the plasma E level. 

2 . Certain of the functions mediated by E in such eiythroc 3 rtes (perhaps 
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metabolic in nature) are not transferable to Na although the membranes 
are permeable to Na. 

3. From (1) and (2) it may likewise be concluded that the factors or 
machinery for concentrating K in K cells differs from those normally func¬ 
tioning in muscle. 
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THE ACTIVATION OF UHICASE BY CYSTEINE* 

By BRADLEY T. SCHEERf ant> MARLIN ANN RAY SCHEER 
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(Received for publication, July 27, 1943) 

In a recent study of uricase, Davidson ( 2 ) reports that a number of 
sulfhydryl compounds have an “activating” effect on the enzyme. The 
following note extends these obseiwations, with particular respect to 
cysteine. 

Purification of Uricase —^Uricase was prepared by a modification of the 
methods of Davidson ( 1 ) and Holmberg (3). The starting material was an 
acetone powder of pig liver. All extractions were carried out in a Waring 
blendor. The preliminary extraction with buffer at pH 7.4 w'as found to 
effect little purification of the enzyme, and was abandoned. The enzyme 
was precipitated at pH 9 with half saturated ammonium sulfate, suspended 
in -water, protein material was removed by heating to 65° for 5 minutes, and 
the enzyme reprecipitated at pH 7 with ammonium sulfate, as in David¬ 
son’s method. The precipitate was suspended in water, the excess sulfate 
precipitated with barium acetate, and further clarification of the solution 
effected with alumina C 7 . Dialysis of the solution against distilled water 
resulted in a highly active precipitate which was found on tests with the 
Tiselius electrophoresis apparatus to consist of two components—^uricase, 
and a yellow protein of unknown nature. Extraction of the precipitate 
with 0.1 M phosphate buffer, pH 7.4, effected the removal of much of this 
yellow material- Slow addition of saturated ammonium sulfate to a con¬ 
centrated solution of the enzyme in borate buffer (0.1 m) at pH 9 removed 
still more. The most active uricase preparations obtained by this method 
had about 400 times the activity of pig liver powder, which is comparable to 
the degree of purity obtained by Davidson. This procedure is much simpler 
than that of Davidson, and avoids the danger of inactivation of the enzyme 
by barium ions which, in the hands of the present author, made Holmberg’s 
procedure highly unsatisfactory. 

Effect of Cysteine on Oxidation of Uric Add by Uricase —^The experiments 
reported here were all performed in a Warburg manometric apparatus- 
Uric acid (as lithium urate) and cystdne were placed in the main portion of 

* This work was supported by a grant from the John A. Hartford Foundation. 
The authors gratefully acknowledge the advice and assistance of Dr. D. E. Green 
and the helpful interest of Dr. A. B. Gutman. 

t Present address, Eerckhoff Marine Laboratory, Corona del Mar, Califomia, 
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the Warburg vessel with 1.6 cc. of 0.2 m borate buffer, pH 9, and enough 
water to make the total volume 3 cc. Uricase, suspended in 0.1 m borate 
buffer, pH 9, was added from the side arm after equilibration in the water 
bath at 38®. The gas phase was air. 

The figures in Table I represent the average rate of oxygen uptake in the 
first 10 or 15 minutes after addition of the enzjTne, during which time the 
rate was essentially constant. It is apparent from Table I that the greater 

Table I 


Oxygen Uptake in Mixtures of Uric Acid, Uricase, and Cysteine 


Uric acid 

Uricase 

Cysteine 

Rate of oxygen uptake 

mg. 

arbitrary units* 

mg. 

c.mm. p&r min. 

2.5 

5.0 


4.7 

2.5 

5.0 

0.5 

9.6 

2.5 

5.0 

2.3 

9.1 

2.5 

5.0 

5.0 

11.2 

2.5 


5.0 

0.5 

0.7 

2.5 

5.0 

6.5 

1.6 

2.5 

5.0 

6.7 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

6.4 


5.0 

1.6 

0.5 

2.8 

5.0 

1.6 

9.3 

2.8 

1.0 

1 

1.1 

2.8 

1.0 

0.9t 

4.0 


1.0 

0.9t 

0.6 


* 1 unit of enzyme will result in an oxygen uptake of 1 c.mm. per minute in the 
presence of 2.8 mg. of uric acid, 
t Cysteine added as glutathione. 


Table II 

Total Oxygen Consumed in Complete Oxidation of 10 Micromoles of Uric Acid by Uricase 

in Presence of Cysteine 


Cysteine added, micromoles . 

0 

2.5 

B 

10 

20 

30 

Oxygen consumed, micromoles . 


6.0 

m 

7.9 

10.5 

12.0 


rate of oxj^gen uptake in the presence of cysteine is not due to autoxidation 
of cysteine or to direct oxidation of C3"steine by the uricase preparation. 
The increase in the rate of oxygen uptake produced by cysteine is inde¬ 
pendent of the amount of cysteine added unless the amount is very small. 
It is also independent of the concentration of uric acid. Only the concen¬ 
tration of enzyme has any marked effect on the rate of oxygen uptake. 

Studies were made of the total amount of oxygen consumed when the 
reaction is allowed to go to completion. The results of such studies are 
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given in Table II. Colorimetric determination of uric acid in the reaction 
vessels after termination of the experiment showed that the uric acid had 
completely disappeared in every case. 

The results of the experiments cited in Table II are consistent with the 
h 3 ^pothesis that oxidations of uric acid and of c^^steine proceed simul¬ 
taneously and independently in the reaction vessels. 

2 uric acid + O 2 + 2HsO —» 2 allantoin + 2 CO 2 
4 cysteine + O 2 2 cystine 4- 2 H 2 O 

The excess oxygen used, beyond that which would be required for uric 
acid, is in each case approximately one-fourth the amount (in moles) of 
C 3 "steine added. However, uricase alone, in the absence of uric acid, does 
not produce any increase in the slow autoxidation of cj^steine, in itself 
insufficient to account for the observed increase in oxj^gen uptake. 

SUMMARY 

1 . An improved method for the preparation of uricase is described. 

2 . It is showm that an increased uptake of oxygen follows the addition of 
cysteine to a mixture of uric acid with uricase. 

3. The evidence presented indicates that this is due to a simultaneous 
oxidation of both cysteine and uric acid. Under the conditions of the 
experiments, however, cysteine is not oxidized rapidly by uricase in the 
absence of uric acid. 
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Studies on steroid excretion in patients with the adrenogenital syndrome 
(1-G) have played an important r61e in the effort of identifying those uri¬ 
nary steroids that normally originate in the adrenal cortex. Moreoever, 
these investigations have led to the isolation of substances not yet encoun¬ 
tered in other types of urme and thus have permitted further insight into 
the pathways of steroid metabolism in the body (7). As there appears to 
be a remarkable individuality among the few cases that hitherto have been 
reported, an extension of this work seemed clearly indicated. We were, 
therefore, most fortunate in having the cooperation of Dr. F. Harvie of the 
Department of Pediatrics of the University of Pennsylvania, who made it 
possible for us to collect urine from a 7 year-old boy with an adenocar¬ 
cinoma of the adrenal cortex. 

The object of the present communication is to report the isolation and 
chemical nature of a new steroid that has been obtained from this urine 
in considerable amounts. This substance is only sparingly soluble in most 
of the common organic solvents, a property which permitted the use of a 
very simple isolation procedure. The urine was hydrolyzed with acid and 
extracted with ether. The neutral fraction of this extract w^as leached with 
benzene. Tho insoluble residue on repeated recrystallization jdelded a 
product which showed a melting point of 270®. Identical material w^as 
obtained by hydrolysis of three analytically pure derivatives, two of which 
had been puxified by the chromatographic motliod. The homogeneity of 
the parent substance was therefore considered to be established. 

Analysis of this compound indicated the composition C 19 H 30 O 3 . The 3 
oxygen atoms are present as hydroxyl groups in reactive positions, as was 

* The completion of this investigation has been made possible by a grant from the 
Commonwealth Fund. 

Presented in part before the Thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American Society 
of Biological Chemists at Boston, April, 1042. 

t Present address, Department of Medicine, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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shown by the formation of a triacetate upon acetylation at room tempera¬ 
ture. If this triol possessed a 4-ring carbon skeleton such as is present in 
the steroid molecule, the analytical data indicate the presence of one double 
bond. An ethylenic linkage could be demonstrated, as it was found that 
the substance decolorized 1 mole of bromine and that it could be hydro¬ 
genated catalytically to a triol of the composition C 19 H 32 O 3 . The original 
compound was attacked by periodic acid. Although we failed to secure a 
primary reaction product in pure form, this instability towards periodic 
acid suggested nevertheless that at least two of the hydroxjd groups are 
located at adjacent carbon atoms. The results obtained in the oxidation 
of the saturated triol with chromic acid could readily be reconciled with 
this interpretation. Although this reaction was carried out at room tem¬ 
perature, no neutral products were obtained. The acidic fraction yielded 
a substance which had retained the original number of carbon atoms, as its 
analytical values were in close agreement with those of the formula C 19 H 28 - 
O 5 . The most plausible way to account for the changes in composition, 
the loss of 4 hydrogen atoms and the uptake of 2 oxygen atoms, is to assume 
that the I’eaction product is a ketodicarboxylic acid formed from the 
satui*ated triol by the opening of a ring. The acid C 19 H 28 O 6 upon treat¬ 
ment with m-dinitrobenzene and alkali developed an intense purple color. 
Among steroids such a behavior has been observed so far only with those 
substances that possess a carbonyl group at either C-3 or C-17 (8-10). 
It has also been shown that 3-ketosteroids reach a peak in color develop¬ 
ment after 5 minutes, while 17-ketosteroids do so after 1 hour (9). The 
differences in extinction are large enough to permit a ready differentiation 
between these two groups of compounds. Data presented in Fig. 1 demon¬ 
strate a satisfactory agreement between the absorption curves of the acid 
C 19 H 28 O 5 and of 3-ketoallocholanic acid w^hen measured after reaction 
times of 5 and of 60 minutes. A markedly different curve would have been 
obtained with the unknomi acid after 1 hour if its extinction at 620 m/i 
after 5 minutes had been caused by a keto group at C-17. This is illus¬ 
trated hy the behavior of androstenone-17 which showed a more than 3-fold 
increase in the height of its absorption maximum during the last 55 minutes 
of the reaction. It would appear from these observations that the un¬ 
known acid if derived from a steroid most likely possesses a carbonyl group 
at C-3- 

If it is assumed that the original triol is indeed a steroid and has been 
converted into a 3-ketodicarboxylic add, four possibilities exist for the 
location of the carboxyl groups. They may have been formed by ring 
cleavage betvreen C -6 and C-7, C -11 and C- 12 , C-15 and C-16, or C-16 and 
C-17. The last possibility was considered the most probable one, as the 
isolated compound on distillation with potassium bisulfate ( 12 ) had yielded 
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a small amount of a product with the chromogenic properties of a 17-keto- 
steroid. Two acids with this stmeture (III), differing in the configuration 
at C-5, 3-ketoetioallohilianic acid and 3-ketoetiobilianic acid, have been 
described previously. Kuwada and Miyasaka (13, 14) prepared 3-keto- 
etioallobilionic acid from cholesterol and observed a melting point of 
240° (corrected), whereas Marker and coworkers, who obtained the same 
acid from allopregnanetriol-3,16,20 (15) and from dihydrotigogenin (16), 
recorded melting points of 260° and 258°. 3-Ketoetiobilianic acid has been 
characterized by a melting point of 238° (17). As our product melted at 
•258°, it seemed possible that it was 3-ketoetioallobilianic acid. In order to 

«TINCT10N OActiC„H„0s 



Fio. 1 . Extinction (—log T) of pigments formed with alkaline »»-dinitrobonzene 
•(Zimmermann reaction). Amounts tested: acid CitHssOs 120 7 (0.367 X 10~' mole); 
^ketoallecholanic acid 134 7 (0.358 X 10~'mole); ondrostenone-lT 60 7 (0.220 X 10~' 
mole; the extinction values obtained with androstenone ( 11 ) are plotted on such a 
scalo that the extinction at X 520 m^ after 5 minutes (0.16) would coincide with the 
oxtinctionatX520in/tfor thcacidCuHiiOiaftcrSminutes (0.28)). The measurements 
were carried out with an Evelyn photoelectric filter photometer; the reaction pro¬ 
cedure was that described by Callow el al. (9). 

make a direct comparison with an authentic specimen, isoandrosterone 
was converted into 3-ketoctioaIlobilianio add. The procedure used (VI 
—*■ VII —^ VIII DC III) was analogous to one employed by Marker 
and Wittle (18) in the d^radation of pregnanol-3(«)-one-20 to 3-ketoetio- 
cholanic add. It seemed suited for the purpose, as it had been shown by 
Stodola and KendaU (19) that 17-ketosteroids condense very readily wi& 
benzaldehyde. The 3-ketoetioallobilianic add prepared in this manner 
proved to be identical with the oxidation product of the saturated tdol. 
There was good agreement of the melting points and crystal forms of the 
free adds and thdr dimethyl esters and no depresdons were observed on 
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mixed melting point determinations. The identity of these two sub¬ 
stances proves conclusively that the triol C 19 H 32 O 3 is an androstanetriol- 
3,16,17 (II). The isolated compound (I) therefore is an androstenetriol- 
3,16,17. This leaves only the configurations of the hydroxyl groups and 
the location of the double bond imdetermined. 



Androstanetriol and androstenetrioP yielded precipitates with digitonin 
when tested in a medium of 80 per cent ethanol. This indicated that these 
substances belong to the j 8 series of 3-hydroxysteroids. Tentative evi¬ 
dence on the location of the double bond was adduced by a comparison of 
the optical rotations of androstenetriol triacetate and of androstanetriol 
triacetate. Upon reduction of the olefinic bond the molecular rotation 
increased by 25,000®. This suggested that the double bond is located be¬ 
tween C-5 and C- 6 , as the reduction of no other isolated ethylenic bond in 
the steroid nucleus is known to produce an effect comparable to this in 
size and sign ( 21 , 6 ). On this basis the isolated compound is to be formu¬ 
lated as a A®-androstenetriol-3(j8),16,17 (I). Definite proof for this 
structure was secured by the conversion of the 3-monoacetate of andros¬ 
tenetriol (IV) into iS-3-hydroxy-A^-etiobilienic acid (V). The starting 
compound for this reaction (along with the triacetate and a diacetate of 
androstenetriol) was obtained by chromatographic fractionation of the 
acetylated mother liquors of androstenetriol. The monoacetate was identi¬ 
fied as a derivative of androstenetriol by hydrolysis and also by conversion 
of the resulting triol into androstenetriol triacetate. The presence of one 
acetoxyl group was ascertained by analysis, its location at C-3 by the course 

^ In the case of androstenetriol the reaction was quite incomplete, even when a 
saturated solution was used. The negative result previously reported (20) was ob¬ 
tained with a less concentrated solution. 
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of the oxidation with chromic acid. In this reaction bromine was used for 
the protection of the double bond and sodium iodide for the subsequent 
debromination (22). Acetylation of the acidic reaction product yielded 
the anhydride of j8-3-acetoxy-A®-etiobilienic acid. j8-3-Hydroxy-A®-etio- 
bilienic acid was obtained by hydrolysis of the oxidation product and con¬ 
verted into the dimethyl ester and its acetate. The identities of the free 
acid and of its three derivatives were established by comparison with known 
compounds. A close agreement in melting points, solubilities, and crystal 
forms was observed, and no depression of the mdting point occurred upon 
admixture of these reaction products with their reference specimens. The 
latter were obtained from dehydroisoandrosterone acetate. Eing cleavage 
was effected by oxidation with sodium hypoiodite, a procedure which re¬ 
cently has been described by Wettstein, Fritzsche, Hunziker, and Miescher 
(23). 

The A®-androstenetriol-3 (jS), 16,17 described in this paper is not identical 
with the A®-androstenetriol-308),16,17 which has b'een prepared from de¬ 
hydroisoandrosterone by Butenandt, Schmidt-Thom4, and Weiss (24) and 
by Stodola, Kendall, and McKenzie (25). The difference between the two 
substances must be sought in a different spatial arrangement at C-16, or 
C-17, or both. A similar situation exists in the estrogen series, since es¬ 
trone if subjected to Stodola’s procedure does not yidd estriol, the naturally 
occurring 16,17-glycol, but one of its stereoisomers (26). It must be em¬ 
phasized, however, that the evidence at hand does not permit us to conclude 
that urinary estriol and our product possess the same configurations at 
C-16 and C-17. If such were the case the isolated androstenetriol would 
bear the same structural relationship to dehydroisoandrosterone as natural 
estriol does to estrone. This question seems of considerable interest as 
identity of the configurations of the glycol groups would lend support to 
any theory which would postulate that both estriol and androstenetriol 
are formed by the same reaction mechanism in vivo. It has been shown 
that the human body can convert estrone mto estriol (27). The question 
arises therefore whether androstenetriol can be r^arded as a metabolite of 
dehydroisoandrosterone. Since this 17-ketosteroid has been found in in¬ 
ordinately large amounts in several cases of adrenocortical carcinoma 
(1, 6), our isolation of very large amounts of the triol could readily be ex¬ 
plained on the basis of such a theory. It is less easily understood, however, 
why androstenetriol has not yet been encountered in other cases of this type. 
Aside from ddbydroisoandrosterone no other steroid has been isolated 
from natural sources which bears sufficient structural resemblance to an¬ 
drostenetriol to warrant its discussion as a possible precursor of the triol 
at this time. It is of interest, however, that the conversion of a 17-ketone 
into a 16,17-glycol does not seem to be the only mechanism whereby the 
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animal body can introduce a hydroxyl group into position 16 of the steroid 
nucleus. At least it is difl&cult to visualize how a 17-ketosteroid could 
have acted as a precursor of allopregnanetriol-3(a),16,20 (15) which has 
been isolated from the urine of pregnant mares (28). 

A®-Androstenetriol-3(j8),16,17 could not be extracted from urine with 
ether prior to acid hydrolysis. It is believed therefore that the compound 
was excreted in conjugated form. This seems to apply also to other steroids 
present in this urine, as the total neutral fraction and the neutral 17-keto- 
steroids which were extracted with ether from a non-hydrolyzed specimen 
comprised only 1 per cent of the amounts, respectively, that were liberated 
by hydrolysis. In this regard our findings are in contrast to those of Butler 
and Marrian (2, 3) who obtained substantial amounts of free steroids from 
subjects with the adrenogenital syndrome. A possible explanation for 
this difference can be found in the suggestion of Callow, Callow, Emmens, 
and Stroud (29) that the observations of Butler and Marrian (3) as well 
as similar findings of Broster et al. (30) did not reflect the original state of 
17-ketosteroids and androgens in urine but were occasioned by its decom¬ 
position. 

EXPERIMENTAL^ 

Collection and Fractionation of Urine —The clinical and pathological find¬ 
ings on C. K., a 7 year-old boy with an adenocarcinoma of the left adrenal 
cortex and extended metastases in liver and lungs, will be published else¬ 
where. 12.4 liters of urine were collected during the last 4 weeks of his life. 
The urine was placed in an ice ch^t immediately after being voided and 
was worked up every other day. 

11.4 liters of this urine were fractionated according to the following pro¬ 
cedure. 1 volume of urine was brought to a boil, acidified with 0.05 volume 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, heated under a reflux for 20 minutes, and 
allowed to cool. 0.1 part of sodium chloride was added and the mixture 
extracted with 1 volume, 3 times with | volume of ether, and twice with i 
volume of ethyl acetate. The ether extracts Trere combined, washed with 
a small amount of water, extracted with 1 volume and twice with 0.25 vol¬ 
ume of 1 N sodium hydroxide solution (per 1 volume of urine), washed imtil 
neutral, and taken to dryness. These steps vrere taken in rapid succession, 
as otherwise an almost colorless precipitate would form in the ether phase.® 
The weights of the neutral fractions of the ether extracts increased during 
the collection period from 1.26 to 3.56 gm. per liter of urine, 36.9 gm. being 
obtained altogether. 

The alkaline extracts were acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid 

* All melting points reported are corrected. 

* AS-Androstenetriol-303) ,16,17 has been isolated from such a precipitate. 
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and the salt concentration raised to 9 per cent. 1 volume of this mixture 
was extracted with 0.75 volume ol ether in three portions. The ether ex¬ 
tracts were washed with small amoimts of water and taken to dryness. 
The residues derived from 11.3 liters of urine were taken up in 3 liters of 
ether and cxtiniCted five times with 5 percent sodium carbonate solution (to¬ 
taling 3.4 liters). The ether phase was washed with water and yielded 1.26 
gm. (phenolic fraction). The sodium carbonate extracts w^ere acidified, 
salted, and extracted -with ether (3.4 liters) which juelded 9.19 gm. (acidic 
fraction). 

The ethyl acetate extracts (derived from 8.9 liters of urine) were extracted 
with sodium carbonate and with sodium hydroxide solutions. The neutral 
fraction yielded 3.53 gm. of dark brown, partly crystalline material. 

17-Ketosteroid Assays —The 17-ketosteroids in the neutral fractions of 
the ether extracts were determined according to the method of Callow et al. 
(9). They amounted to 320 mg. per liter (275 mg. per 24 hours) on the 28th 
day and to 740 mg. per liter (420 mg. per 24 (?) hours) on the last day before 
death and represented 25 and 24 per cent, respectively, of the weights of 
the neutral fractions. The specimen collected on the day before death 
(565 cc.) had been extracted with ether also prior to acid hydrolysis. The 
neutral fraction of this extract (18.7 mg.) contained 4.4 n^. of 17-keto- 
steroids (24 per cent). 

Isolation of A^-AndrostenetnolS(fi) ,16,17—4& cc. of benzene^ were added 
to the neutral fraction (12.99 gm.) of the ether extract of 4.20 liters of 
urine (collected on 8 days in the period from the 19th to 10th day before 
death). The solvent was brought to a boil and the mixture kept at room 
temperature for 20 hours. The insoluble material was washedmth 21 cc. 
of benzene (in four portions) and weighed 1.54 gm. Upon five recrystal¬ 
lizations from ethanol and methanol 85 mg. of colorless hexagonal prisms 
were obtiuned, melting at 265-270° with decomposition. The fractionation 
of the mother liquors is described below. 

Analyais —Sample rocrystallized from othanol amd dried at 110” in vaevo 
C„Hj,0,. Calculated, C 74.47, H 9.87; found, 0 74.64, H 9.87 

Androstenetriol is readily soluble in pyridine and in glacial acetic add. 
It is moderately soluble in ethanol, less so in methanol, and only sparingly 
soluble in acetone, ether, and benzene. A saturated solution of andros¬ 
tenetriol in 80 per cent alcohol was mixed with a solution containing an 
equivalent amount of digitonin (1 per cent in 80 per cent alcohol). A small 
amount of a flocculent predpitate formed within 1 hour. Androstenetriol 
when tested in the liebermann reaction turned purple, then faded, became 

* Some batches contained resinous material which did not dissolve in benzene. In 
these instances a minimal amount of methanol was added to the benzene. 
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green, and finally ydlow-brown. The androgenic potency of androstene- 
triol has not yet been determined. 

^-Androsteri£briol-3(0) ,16,17 Triacetate —1 cc. of acetic anhydride was 
added to a solution of 33.9 mg. of androstenetriol in 2 cc. of pyridine. After 
the mixture had stood at room temperature for 15 hours, the excess re¬ 
agent was hydrolyzed by the gradual addition of 1 cc. of cold water. The 
solution was distributed between benzene and water. The benzene layer 
was washed repeatedly with dilute hydrochloric acid and with water and 
was taken to dr3mess. The residue (47.2 mg.) was recrystallized from 96 
per cent alcohol and yielded 37 mg. of hexagonal plates melting at 187- 
188.5®. After storage for 18 months the melting point of this preparation 
was 189.5-191®. 

Ancdysis —Sample dried at 80® in vacuo 

C25Hj 60«. Calculated, C 69.42, H 8.39; found, C 69.23, H 8.43 

Rotation —[a]* = —102° (1% in 95% ethanol) 

21.2 mg. of androstenetriol triacetate (m.p. 188.5®), 21 mg. of sodium 
hydroxide, and 2.3 cc. of 90 per cent alcohol were heated under a reflux for 
30 minutes. Ethjd acetate was added, and the mixture was washed three 
times with water and taken to dryness. The residue (14.3 mg.) was re¬ 
crystallized t\Aice. This preparation of androstenetriol melted at 267-270®. 

Fractionation of Mothet^ Liquors of A^-Androstmeiriol-3(p) ,16,17—The 
first two mother liquor fractions obtained in the purification of androstene¬ 
triol were extracted with benzene, dried, and acetylated at room tempera¬ 
ture with acetic anh 3 "dride and pyridine. The thii’d to fifth mother liquors 
were acetylated in the same manner. 266 mg. of androstenetriol triacetate 
melting at 185.5-187.5® were obtained by recrystaUization. The remainder 
of the acetylated material (1044 n^.) was extracted with 55 cc. of petroleum 
ether containing 20 per cent of benzene. 17 mg. of an amorphous product 
remained undissolved and were discarded. The solution was passed 
through a column (150 mm. X 19 mm.) of Brockmann’s aluminum oxide 
(manufactured hy Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey). 
The chromatogram was developed with petroleum ether containing 20 per 
cent (995 cc.), 30 per cent (500 cc.), and 50 per cent (1680 cc.) of benzene, 
with benzene (1950 cc.), with benzene containing 25 per cent (1000 cc.) 
and 50 per cent (950 cc.) of ether, with ether (845 cc.), with ether contain¬ 
ing 25 per cent (1340 cc.) and 50 per cent (1250 cc.) of acetone, with acetone 
(1615 cc.), and finally with methanol (1470 cc.). This was followed by 
extraction of the alumina with methanol in a Soxhlet apparatus. In this 
mann er forty fractions were collected. Their examination not yet 
been completed and a detailed account of this experiment will therefore 
not be given at this time. 
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The first duate (12 mg.) was collected with petroleum ether contaming 
50 per cent ol benzene (250 cc.). Fraction 2 (64 mg.) which was obtained 
with 250 cc. of the same solvent mixture was repeatedly recrj'stallized 
from methanol. 31 mg. of hexagonal plates w'ere obtained mdting at 
186.5-188.5°. The mdting point was not depressed by admixture with 
androstenetriol triacetate. The isolation of androstenetriol diacetate from 
Fractions 17 and 18 (the final duates with benzene containing 25 per cent 
of ether (2 X 300 cc.)) and of androstenetriol monoacetate-3 from Fractions 
27 to 33 (the eluates with the final 330 cc. of ether containing 25 per cent 
of acetone, with ether containing 50 per cent of acetone, and with the 
initial 600 cc. of acetone) will be described bdow. With the inclusion of 
these compounds a total of 401 mg. of A®-androstenetriol-3(j8),16,17 has 
so far been isolated in free form or as derivatives from these 4.2 liters of 
urine (95 mg. per liter). It is to be expected that additional amounts will 
be obtained fi’om fractions not yet investigated. 

A^-Andro8tenefriol-S(p) ,16,17 Diacetate —^Fraction 17 obtained in the 
chromatographic separation of the acetylated mother liquors of andros¬ 
tenetriol (92 mg.) was repeatedly recrystallized from dilute ethanol and 
from methanol. 48 mg. of rectangular plates were obtained with none, 
one, two, or rai’dy three or four of its comers cut by a facet. These 
crystals melted at 183-187°. The melting point was depressed (153-164°) 
by admixture with androstenetriol triacetate. Fraction 18 (38 mg.) 
yidded an additional 24 mg. of the same compoimd. 

Analysia —Sample dried at 80° in vacuo 

CsjHmOi. Calculated, C 70.74, H 8.78; found, C 70.60, H 8.82 

35.4 mg. of androstenetriol diacetate were dissolved in 11 cc. of methanol 
and treated with 0.5 cc. of an aqueous solution (4 per cent) of sodium hy¬ 
droxide. The mixture which was kept at room temperature for 24 hoius 
deposited large hexagonal prisms. An additional crop was obtained by 
the addition of water. The crystals were repeatedly washed with water, 
dried (27.1 mg.), and recrystallized from 95 per cent ethanol and from 90 
per cent methanol. The melting point (266-270°, with decomposition) 
had remained constant during the last two recrystallizations and was not 
depressed by admixture with androstenetriol. Tbie final product appeared 
to retain 0.5 mole of methanol, even at rather high temperatures in vacuo. 
Sample A was dried at 110°, Sample B at 135°. 

Analyaia—CuBi»Ot. Calculated. C 74.47, H 9A7 

CiJB[»0,-iCBW)H. “ “ 72.63, “ 10.00 

Found (A). “ 72.72, » 9.95 
“ (B). “ 72.97, “ 10.35 

To confirm the identity of this product the triol was reacetylated with 
acetic anhydride and pyridine at room temperature. The final product 
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showed no depression of its melting point (189-190®) upon admixture with 
androstenetriol triacetate. 

ii^-AndrostenebiolSiP) ,16,17 Monoaeetate-3 —^All eluates containing an¬ 
drostenetriol monoacetate (Fractions 27 to 33,133 mg.) were contaminated 
with colorless material that rapidly darkened upon exposure to air. The 
three middle fractions (64 mg.) were recryetallized three times from 
methanol. 13.5 mg. of colorless rectangular plates melting at 243-245° 
were obtained. The melting point could not be raised by further recrystal- 
lization. The other eluates were similarly purified, and the mother liquors 
combined, distiUed in a high vacuum, and recrystallized. 56 mg. of an¬ 
drostenetriol monoacetate were obtained altogether. 

Aiudysis —Sample dried at 100° in vacito 

CmHmOi. Calculated, C 72.38, H 9.26; found, C 72.06, H 9.10 

20.4 mg. of androstenetriol monoacetate were hydrolyzed in dilute meth¬ 
anol with sodium hydroxide at room temperature. The reaction product 
(17.5 mg.) was rectystallized from methanol. Its mdting point (268-271°, 
with decomposition) could not be raised by further reciystallizations from 
95 per cent ethanol or from methanol and was not lowered by admixture 
with androstenetriol. 

Sample recrystallized from methanol and dried at 110° in vacuo 
CiJH»0,-iCB,OH. Calculated, C 72.63, H 10.00; found, C 72.78, H 10.06 

7.4 mg. of the free triol were reaeetylated in 0.6 cc. of psnidine.with 0.3 
cc. of acetic anhydride. The ester (10.5 mg.) was recrystalfized three times 
from dilute methanol and then showed a melting point of 187.5-189.5° 
which was not depressed by admixture with androstenetriol triacetate. 

AndrosUaxeiriol-Sifi) ,16,17 — A solution of 34 mg. of androstenetriol in 
16 cc. of ethanol was shaken in an atmosphere of hydrogen in the presence 
of 515 mg. of a 1 per cent palladium-calcium carbonate catalyst (31). The 
reaction ceased after 7 minutes, W'hen approximately 1 mole of hydrogen 
had been taken up. The catalyst was removed by filtration. The reaction 
product after several recrsrstallizations from methanol melted at 256-260°. 

Analysis —Sample dried at 110° in vacuo 

CiaHitOi. Calculated, C 73.98, H 10.46; found, C 73.92, H 10.38 

Androstanetriol is appreciably more soluble in ethanol and methanol than 
androstenetriol. Androstanetriol, dissolved in 80 per cent ethanol, formed 
a precipitate with digitonin almost instantaneously. 

Androstanelnol-S(fi) ,16,17 Triacetate — A solution of 78 mg. of andros¬ 
tenetriol triacetate in 14 cc. of 95 per cent alcohol was hydrogenated in 
the presence of 500 mg. of 1 per cent palladium-calcium carlx>nate catalyst. 
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The reaction product was freed of a small amount of material insoluble in 
acetone (but soluble in methanol) and recrystallized from methanol, in 
which it was less soluble than the starting compound. The fiTinl product 
melted at 176.5-176.5°. One sample of this preparation was dried at 80° 
in vacuo (Sample A), another by sublimation in a high vacuum (Sample B). 
The sublimate also melted at 175.5-176.6°. 

Analysis —C 2 tHMOi. Calculated. C 69.09, H 8.81 
Found (A). » 68.44, “ 8.91 
“ (B). “ 68.99, “ 8.27 

RotcUion — [alS = —44“ (Sample A, 0.45% in 95% ethanol) 

Oxidation of Androstaneiriol-3(fi) ,16,17; S-KetoetiodIMnlianic Acid — 
A mixture of 20.8 mg. of androstanetriol (m.p. 252-258°) m 2 cc. of glacial 
acetic acid and of 22.2 mg. of chromium trioxide in 0.3 cc. of 90 per cent 
acetic acid was kept at room temperature for 21 hours. The excess of 
chromic acid was reduced with methanol and the solution taken to dry¬ 
ness imder reduced pressure. The residue was distributed between ether 
and water. The ether phase was washed with water, extracted three 
times with 4 per cent sodium hydroxide solution, washed TOth water, and 
evaporated. The residue weighed 0.2 mg. The alkaline extracts were 
acidified and extracted with ether. The acidic fraction yielded 15.1 mg. of 
colorless crystals. These were recrystallized from 50 per cent alcohol. 
The final product (7.7 mg.) melted at 253-256° with evolution of gas and 
formation of a brown pigment. A mixture Viith a specimen of 3-ketoetio- 
allobilianic add (m.p. 252-256°) prepared from isoandrosterone melted at 
254r-267°. Higher melting points (258°) were observed for both prepara¬ 
tions of this add when the samples were heated at a somewhat faster rate. 

Analysis —Sample dried at 110“ in vacuo 

CigHuOi. Calculated, C 67.83, H 8.39; found, C 67.72, H 8.30 

2.8 mg. of 3-ketoetioallobilianic add were dissolved in an ethereal solu¬ 
tion of diazomethane. The resulting ester was recrystallized from 80 
per cent methanol and melted at 131.5-134.5°. Admixture of an authentic 
specimen of 3-ketoetioallobilianic acid dimethyl ester (m.p. 135-136°) 
did not depress the melting point. The melting point recorded for this 
compound in the literature is 135° (15). 

Oxidation of A^-AndrosteneiriolS(0) ,16,17 MonoacelateS; pS-Hydroxy- 
A^-eUoibilienic Acid —14.2 mg. of androstenetiiol monoacetate (m.p. 230- 
242°) were dissolved in 1.2 cc. of glacial acetic add. A solution of bromme 
in gladal acetic add (about 68 mg. per cc.) was added until a faint yellow 
tint persisted for 15 minutes (0.13 cc.). The mixture was treated with a 
solution of 12.3 mg. of chromium trioxide in 0.2 cc. of 90 per cent acetic 
add for 24 hours at room temperature, reduced with methanol, and evapo- 
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rated under reduced pressure. The residue was distributed between ether 
and 0.1 N hydrochloric acid, and the ether layer was washed repeatedly 
with water and tak^ to dryness. A solution of 25 mg. of sodium iodide 
in 5 cc. of acetone was added to this product. Iodine was formed imme¬ 
diately. The mixture was refluxed for 100 minutes, concentrated to a 
amflll volume, taken up in 60 cc. of ether and 10 cc. of water containing 0.2 
per cent of sodium sulfite, and then shaken until colorless. The aqueous 
phase which was not separated was acidified and again extracted with the 
ethm: layer and then three more times with fresh ether. Ifie ether solu¬ 
tions were combined, washed with water, extracted three times with a 4 
per cent solution of sodium hydroxide, again washed with water, and taken 
to dryness (2i! mg.). The alkaline extracts were acidified and extracted 
with ether, which yielded 10.5 mg. of acidic products. These were treated 
with 0.5 cc. of acetic anhydride and 1 cc. of pyridine at room temperature 
for 17 hours. Ether was added and the solution washed with water, dilute 
hydrochloric acid, sodium carbonate solution, and water. The acetylated 
product was recrystallized from methanol. 4.0 mg. of /S-S-acetoxy-A*- 
etiobilienic anhydride were obtained. The melting point of this product 
(186-188°) was not lowered by admixture with a specimen of the anhydride 
(m.p. 186-188°) that had been prepared from ddhydroisoandrosterone 
acetate (23). 

Aruilysia —CaH«0«. Calculated, C 69.98, H 7.83; found, C 70.50, H 8.11 

The following melting points have been reported for this anhydride: 188° 
corrected (13,14), 186° uncorrected (24), and 190.5-191.5° corrected (23). 

The acidic fraction obtained m the oxidation of another batch of an- 
drostenetriol monoacetate-3 (14.4 mg.) was kept in alkaline solution (4 
per cent sodium hydroxide) at room temperature for 17 hours before it 
was acidified and extracted with ether. The reaction product (7 mg.) 
was recrystallized from 65 per cent ethanol. 3.6 mg. of needle-shaped 
crystals were obtained that melted at 232-236°. Further recrystallization 
from dilute alcohol yielded 3.4 mg. of platelets melting at 247-255°. These 
two products appear to be allotropic modifications, as similar crystals and 
melting points were observed with an authentic preparation of pS-hy- 
droxy-A‘-etiobilienic acid. (In this case a product melting at 250° yielded 
on reciystallization first needles melting at 236-237° and then platelets 
melting at 251-255°.) A mixture of the hi^ melting form derived from 
androstenetiiol with the low melting form of the reference compoimd 
mdted at 247-255°. In aU cases melting was accompanied by formation 
of a brown pigment and evolution of gas. i8-3-Hydroxy-A®-etiobilienic 
add has been reported to melt at 251°, corrected (13). 

2.9 mg. of j8-3-hydroxy-A®-etiobilienic add were methylated with diazo- 
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methane. The ester was recrystaUized from dilute acetone and from petro¬ 
leum ether. Needles melting at 107.5-110° were obtained. The malting 
point of a mixture with j8-3-hydroxy-A®-etiobilienic acid dimethyl ester 
(m.p. 112-113°) prepared from dehydroisoandrosterone acetate was 109- 
113°. Kuwada (13) has reported a melting point of 112°, corrected, for 
this ester. 

The reaction product (|8-3-hydroxy-A®-etiobilienic acid dimethyl ester) 
was combined with its mother liquor fractions and the methylated mother 
liquors of the free acid, and acetylated with acetic anhydride and pyridine 
at room temperature. The acetate was recrystallized from dilute methanol 
and from petroleum ether. The final product melted at 147-161.5°, and 
in mixture with an authentic sample of |3-3-acetoxy-A*-eiiobilienic add 
dimethyl ester (m.p. 152-153.5°) at 150.5-153°. The melting points 
(corrected) reported in the literature for this* compound are 163° (13) and 
156-157° (23). 

Oxidation of A^-Androsleneinolr3(fi) ,16,17 wiOi Periodic Add —^The use 
of aqueous ethanol as a reaction medium led to the formation of a yellow 
oil which could not be induced to crystallize. In the subsequent experi¬ 
ments a suggestion of Miescher, Hunziker, and Wettstdn (32) was fol¬ 
lowed, who recommended the use of aqueous dioxane. A solution of 14 
mg. of periodic add (HIO* *21180, supplied by the G. Frederick Smith 
Chemical Company, Columbus, Ohio) in 0.1 cc. of water was added to a 
suspension of 10.2 mg. of androstenetriol in 2.7 cc. of dioxane (purified 
according to Eigenbei^r (33)). The reactiofi vessel was filled with nitro¬ 
gen, agitated occadonally until the tiiol had dissolved, and allowed to 
stand at room temperature for 16 hours altogether. During that time 
water-soluble, needle-shaped crystals had separated from the colorless 
solution. (These can be dissolved by reducing the dioxane concentration 
to 80 per cent. When this was done in another experiment, gradual 
liberation of iodine was observed and only a small yield of water-insoluble 
material was obtained.) The reaction mixture was distributed between 
55 cc. of benzene and 12 cc. of water. A crystalline precipitate formed. 
This was separated by centrifuging and washed repeatedly with water. 
CSnidd, 6.9 mg.) The product reduced ToUens’ reagent promptly in the 
cold. It crystallized from dilute methanol or ethanol in rhombic plates 
and from acetone in fine needles and melted at 131-134°. The prepara¬ 
tion used for analysis which was obtained from this material and from the 
residue of the washed benzene extract (2.7 mg.) melted at 132-133°. 
It was dried at 80° in voom. The analytical figures (found, C 70.08, H 
8.95) do not agree at all with those calculated for A‘’-andro8teaol-3(j3)- 
dial-16||17 (C 74.96, H 9.27) which was expected to result from this reac¬ 
tion. The product used for analysis gave a native BdMdn test for 
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halogens. Attempts to obtain the dialdehyde were discontinued when the- 
structure of the starting compound became established, as it seemed ad¬ 
visable to conserve the remainder of the material for the more urgent task 
of studying the configurations of the h 3 ’'droxyl groups at C-16 and C-17. 

Preparation of 3-KetoetioaUohiUanic Add 

16-BemylidenandrostanoJr3(fiyon€-17 —solution of 152.7 mg. of iso- 
androsterone in 5 cc. of methanol was mixed with a solution of sodium 
methylate (48.5 mg. of sodium in 1 cc. of methanol) and heated under a 
reflux for 85 minutes. During the first 25 minutes 0.54 cc. of a mixture of 
benzaldehyde and methanol (1:4) was added in four portions. Crystals 
formed on cooling. The reaction mixture was distributed between ether 
and water, and the ether layer was washed twice more with water and 
taken to dryness. The residue was recrystallized once from acetone. 
176.2 mg. of hair-like needles were obtained which melted at 176.5-181.5°. 
This product was used for the next step. A sample which was purified 
further for analysis melted at 181.5-182.5°. It was dried at 80° in vacuo. 

Analysts —C 26 H 84 O 2 . Calculated, C 82.49, H 9.05; found, C 82.10, H 9.42 

16-BenzylidenandrostanolS(fi)-on€-17 Acetaie —166.9 mg. of benzyli- 
denisoandrosterone were acetylated with 4 cc. of pyridine and 2 cc. of 
acetic anhydride at room temperature. The crude acetate (175 mg.) 
was oxidized without purification. Another preparation was recrystal¬ 
lized from methanol, in which it is only moderately soluble. Hexagonal 
plates melting at 237-238° were obtained. 

Analysis —Sample dried at 80® tn vacuo 

C 28 Hm 08 - Calculated, C 79.96, H 8.63; found, C 79.79, H 8.77 

p-3-HydroxyetioaUobiUanic Add —^A solution of 175 mg. of benzyliden- 
isoandrosterone acetate in 24 cc. of glacial acetic acid was stirred and main¬ 
tained at 60° for 5 hours. 220 mg. of chromic acid in 3 cc. of 90 per cent 
acetic acid were added dropwise during the initial 75 minutes. The excess 
of the oxidant was reduced with methanol and the mixture taken to dryness 
in vacuo. The residue was distributed between ether and water; the ether 
phase was washed with dilute hydrochloric acid and extracted with 1 n 
sodium hydroxide solution. The ether yielded 7 mg. of a colorless oil. 
The alkaline extracts were kept at room temperature for 18 hours and then 
boiled for a few minutes. An ether extract of the acidified solution yielded 
156 mg. of a crystalline residue. This was recrystallized from acetone 
and then repeatedly from 75 per cent alcohol. i8-3-Hydroxyetioallobilianic 
add crystallized from this solvent in rectangular prisms which disint^rated 
on drying. The top fraction (56 mg.) melted at 254r-257° with evolution 
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of gas. The melt was colorless. The mother liquors were freed of benzoic 
acid by extraction mth petroleum ether and 5delded on recrystallization an 
additional 22 mg., melting at 249-253°. With the inclusion of this ma¬ 
terial the over-all yield of |8-3-hydroxyetioallobilianic acid from isoandros- 
terone was 46 per cent. 

Analysis —Sample dried at 110“ in vacuo 

CuH»0{. Calculated, C 67.43, H 8.94; found, C 67.59, H 8.96 

The melting points of this acid varied somewhat with the rate of heating 
but were always distinctly higher than those recorded in the literature 
(239° corrected (14), 238° (34), 244r-247° (16), and 246-247° (35)). 

S-KetoetioaUobilianic Add —40.8 mg. of i8-3-hydroxyetioallobilianio acid 
were dissolved in 2 cc. of glacial acetic acid and treated with 12.5 mg. of 
chromic acid (in 0.17 cc. of 90 per cent acetic acid) at room temperature 
for 18 hours. The reaction mixture was worked up in the usual mann er 
and yielded 38.8 mg. of colorless crystals. Upon recrystallization from 60 
per cent alcohol 31.2 mg. of 3-ketoetioallobilianic acid were obtained in 
faceted prisms which melted at 253-257° with evolution of gas and forma¬ 
tion of a brown pigment. 

Analysis —CuHisOs. Calculated, C 67.83, H 8.39; found, C 67.36, H 8.40 

13 mg. of 3-ketoetioallobilianic acid were methylated with diazomethane. 
The dimethyl ester was recrystallized from dilute methanol and melted at 
135-136°. 

Analysis —Sample dried at 60° in vaeva 

CuHisOi. Calculated, C 69.20, H 8.85; found, C 68.77, H 8.81 

RTT MM-AT tV 

A new compound of the composition CuB[»oO» melting at 267-270° 
has been isolated from the urine of a boy with an adrenocortical carcinoma 
and identified as a A^-androstenetriol^(i3),16,17. The triacetate (m.p. 
189.6-191°, [a]n = —102°), a diacetate (m.p. 1^187°), and the 3-mono¬ 
acetate (m.p. 243-245°) of this compound as well as the dihydro derivative 
(androstaaetriol-3(|S), 16,17, m.p. 256-260°) and its triacetate (m.p. 175.5- 
176.5°, Wd = —44°) have been prepared. 

The structural assignment is based chiefiy on the conversions of the satu¬ 
rated triol CisHasOg into 3-ketoetioallobilianic add and of the monoacetate 
of the isolated compound into |8-3-hydroxy-A®-etiobilienic add. 

The preparation of 3-ketoetioallobilianic add from isoandrosterone via 
the 16-ben^lidene derivative is described. 

Thie question of the precursor of midrostenetriol in vivo is briefly dis¬ 
cussed. 
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THE ISOLATION OF MONONUCLEOTIDES AFTER HYDROLYSIS 
OF RIBONUCLEIC ACID BY CRYSTALLINE 
RIBONUCLEASE* 

Bt HUBERT S. LORING and F. H. CARPENTER 
(From the Department of Chemistryy Stanford Umversity, California) 

(Received for publication, July 19, 1943) 

Since the discovery by Jones (1) of a thermostable enzyme in the pan¬ 
creas, capable of hydrolyzing ribonucleic acid without the rdease of either 
phosphoric acid or purine bases, the evidence as to the nature of its action 
has been extremely conficting. Jones and Perkins isolated four mono¬ 
nucleotides from enzyme-treated nucleic acid and concluded that the action 
of the enzyme consisted in breaking nucleotide linkages only (2). Levene, 
however, was not successful in his attempts to repeat the experiments of 
Jones ((3) p. 312) and in a paper* with Schmidt (4) reached the conclusion 
tiiat “The function of the enzyme is that of a depolymerizing agent, limited 
to the dissociation of the tetranucleotides of high molecular wei^t into 
those of lower molecular weight.” 

A thermostable enzyme with properties identical with those of the impure 
extracts mentioned above was isolated and crystallized by Kunitz and 
provisionally named ribonuclease (6). Its action consisted in the libera¬ 
tion of free acid groups without the formation of free phosphoric acid, and 
in the formation of split-products not precipitable by glacial acetic acid 
and readily diBfusible through collodion or cellophane membranes. Allen 
and Eiler confirmed the crystallization of the enzyme and showed that the 
increase in free acid groups after enzymic action approached 1 equivalent 
for each mole of ribonucleic acid used, assuming a value of 1286 for the 
molecular weight of ribonucleic acid (6). Subsequently Bolomey and 
AUen showed that the hydrolytic action of a non-specific phosphatase was 
SO to 150 per cent greater on ribonucleic acid that had been treated pre¬ 
viously with ribonuclease in comparison with the untreated acid (7). 

In the present paper w'e report the isolation and identification of four 
nucleotides from ribonucleic acid treated with crystalline ribonuclease, 
thus confirming the original finding of Jones. Control experiments on the 
fractionation of ribonucleic acid by similar procedures in the absence of 
enzyme treatment gave amorphous products with the general properties 
of the original nucleic acid. 

* This work was supported in part by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
Fluid Research Fund of the Stanford University School of Medicine. 
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As the term nuclease was origmally suggested as generic for all enzymes 
which act on nucleic acid and their various split-products and nucleinase 
for those which disrupt polynucleotides to mononucleotides (8), it appears 
that the latter with the prefix ribo- to denote the type of nucleic acid is a 
more appropriate name for the crystalline enzyme. It is proposed, there¬ 
fore, that the term ribonucleinase be adopted for this enzyme rather than 
ribonuclease as provisionally su^ested by Kunitz. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Enzyme Pre^araMons —In most of the experiments ribonucleic acid was 
hydrolyzed with either of two highly purified ribonucleinase preparations 
kindly provided by Dr. M. Kunitz.^ One sample had been recrystallized 
five times from ammonium sulfate solution; the other four times from 
ammonium sulfate sCnd three times from alcohol. Although all the nucleo¬ 
tides with the exception of adenylic acid were isolated after hydrolysis with 
these preparations, they were not obtained in a single experiment. In 
that in which aU the nucleotides wrere isolated, as described in detail below, 
a sample of ribonucleinase prepared in this laboratory by the method of 
Kunitz (5) was used. It had been purified by three recrystallizations 
from ammonium sulfate solution and by' one from alcohol. 

Hydrolysis of YecLst Nucleic Add —^The method found most advantageous 
for the hydrolysis was the treatment of the ammonium salt of the ribo¬ 
nucleic acid at a neutral or sli^tly acid pH wdth ribonucleinase. In the 
experiment to be described the solution of nucleic acid was divided into two 
portions, one of which was treated wdth ribonucleinase and worked up for 
the fractionation of the products of hydrolysis. The other was worked 
up by the same procedure to determine whether similar products could be 
obtained from the neutral solution without the use of ribonucleinase. 

100 gm. of commercial yeast nucleic acid (Eastman Kodak Company) 
w^ere suspended in 400 ml. of distilled water, and concentrated anunonium 
hydroxide was added dropwise with mechanical stirring until the nucleic 
acid was completely dissolved. The pH of the solution was 6.3. The 
volume was adjusted to 500 ml. and the solution was divided into two equal 
portions. 50 mg. of crystalline ribonucleinase were added to one portion 
and both solutions were allowed to stand at room temperature for 18 hours. 
The pH of the enzyme-treated solution decreased to 5.6, while that of the 
control remained at 6.3. Both solutions were made neutral to litmus with 
ammonium hydroxide and were treated by Levene’s method (9) for the 
fractionation of the nucleotides obtamed by alkaline hydrolysis into gua- 
nylic and adenylic acid fractions, respectively. 

1 We should like to express our thanks to Dr. Kunitz for a generous supply of these 
products. 
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Identification of Nucleotides from Enzyme-Treated Ribonudeic Acid 

GuanyUc Add Fraction —The guanylic acid fraction, consisting of the 
ammonium salts insoluble in 50 per cent alcohol, was reprecipitated from 
60 per cent alcohol and converted to the corresponding brucine salts by 
Levene’s method (9). After one recrystallization from 35 per cent alcohol, 
2 gm. of a product which sintered at 185-195° and decomposed with evolu¬ 
tion of gas at 218° were obtained. For further purification the brucine salt 
was converted to the crystalline tertiary sodium salt. 1.7 gm. of brucine 
salt were suspended in 10 ml. of 2 n sodium hydroxide, and the liberated 
brucine was extracted with chloroform. The clear aqueous solution was 
treated immediately with 40 ml. of 95 per cent ^cohol, as given by Steudel 
and Peiser (10) for the preparation of trisodium guanylate. A yellow oil 
separated, which crystallized after it had been seeded with crystalline 
sodium guanylate and allowed to stand in the refrigerator ovemi^t. This 
product was further piuified by precipitation as the disodium salt from hot 
20 per cent sodium acetate solution. It was then crystallized as before, 
as the trisodium salt by the addition of alcohol to the disodium salt dis¬ 
solved in 2 N sodium hydroxide. The yield of twice crystallized sample 
was 0.16 gm. In another experiment in which 100 gm. of ribonucleic 
acid were hydrolyzed and the precipitation from 20 per cent sodium ace¬ 
tate solution was omitted, 3.8 gm. of a sample of trisodium guanylate, 
crystallized three times, were obtained. The specific rotation of the dried 
product (110° to constant wei^t over phosphorus pentoxide in vacuo) in 
5 per cent sodium hydroxide was Wd = —66,1° (c, 0.8 per cent). The 
specific rotation of crystalline trisodium guanylate prepared by alkaline 
hydrol 3 rsis of yeast puclmc add and determined under the same conditions 
was [a]^ = —57.6°. 

Preparation of Pure D^rrudne Guanylate —0.11 gm. of the sodium guan¬ 
ylate described above obtained by enzyme treatment was converted directly 
to the brucine salt by adding 1 ml. of 1 n acetic add and 0.18 gm. of brucine 
dissolved in alcohol. When the hot solution had cooled, the crystalline 
dibrucine salt separated. After two recrystallizations from 35 per cent 
alcohol the yield of air-dried product was 0.1 gm. This product, like pure 
dibrucine guanylate, when placed in the melting point bath at 200° sintered 
at 210° and decomposed with evolution of gas at 224°. A mixed melting 
point determination with pure dibrucine guanylate diowed exactly the 
same behavior. Anal 3 rsis of the air-dried compound for nitrogen by the 
micro-Dumas method gave 9.97 and 9.95 per cent as compared to the theo¬ 
retical of 9.85 per c^t nitrogen for CioHi408NiP(C23B^s04)2'7H20. 

FradionaMon of Adenylic Add Fraction. UridyUc Acid-—The ammonium 
salts soluble m 50 per cent alcohol were converted to brucine salts by the 
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usual procedures. These were recrystallized nine times from 35 per cent 
alcohol as employed for the purification of dibrucine uridylate. 2.7 gm, 
of material which sintered at 171-178° and decomposed with frothing at 
212-217° were obtained from 60 gm. of 3 ^east nucleic acid. Analysis of the 
air-dried compound by the micro-Dtimas method gave 6.63, 6.87, and 6.51 
per cent nitrogen as compared to the theoretical of 6.79 per cent for 
C»Hi 309N2P(C23H2604N2)2 *71120. The specific rotation of the air-dried 
compound in dry pyridine was Hd® = —54.4° (c, 1.16 per cent). The 
value for dibrucine uridylate under the same conditions is —66.9° (11). 
Pum dibrucine uridylate was obtained after enzymic hydrolysis in several 
other experiments; in one in which the yield was determined, 4 gm. of a 
sample crystallized nine times were isolated from 100 gm. of ribonucleic 
acid. 

Further identification of uridylic acid was obtained by converting the 
dibrucine salt to the crystalline diammonium salt by the method of Levene 
(12). 0.83 gm. of thrice crystallized diammonium uridylate was recovered 
from 5.5 gm. of brucine salt. When placed in the melting point bath at 
165°, it dirank at 170-175° and decomposed with evolution of gas at 183°. 
A mixed melting point determination with a sample of diammonium salt 
prepared by alkaline hydrolysis showed the same behavior. The specific 
rotation of the air-dried compound in water was [a]^ = +20.9° (c, 2 per 
cent) as compared to the value of [alo = +21° found by Levene (12). 

Isolation and Identijuxdion of Cytidylic Acid —^The mother liquors ob¬ 
tained from the first three crystallizations of the adenylic acid fraction 
described above were combined and concentrated to a small volume in 
vacuo at 40°. The brucine salts which separated (45 gm.) were recrystal¬ 
lized three times from 36 per cent alcohol, and the resulting mother liquors 
were again concentrated to a small volume in vacuo at 40°, giving another 
fraction of brucine salts (37 gm.). The latter brucine salts were converted 
to the corresponding free acids by way of the aimnonium and lead salts, 
and the solution of the free acids was concentrated to a syrup in a vacuum 
desiccator over sulfuric acid. Attempts to cause crystallization by dis¬ 
solving the syrup in small volumes of water and taking to dryness in a 
desiccator were finally successful, and a ciystaUine product was obtained 
which could be reciystallized by Levene^s method for cytidylic acid (13). 
After five crystallizations 0.4 gm. was obtained. When placed in the bath 
at 218°, this product decomposed sharply at 230° (corrected) with evolution 
of gas, and the decomposition point was not lowered when mixed with 
known cytidylic acid. The air-dried compound was free from water of 
hydration and in two analyses gave 12.56 and 12.97 per cent nitrogen 
(micro-Dumas) as compared to the theoretical of 13.00 per cent for 
C9H14O8N3P. 

The most insoluble brucine salts obtained from the first three mother 
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liquors as described above and the brucine salts from the mother liquors 
of the four to nine crystallizations of the brucine uridylate fraction were 
converted to the corresponding free acids. From a total of 36 gm. of bru¬ 
cine salt obtained in several different experiments, 2.8 gm. of twice crystal¬ 
lized cytidylic acid were isolated.® 

Isolation and IdenMfication of Adenylic Acid —The mother liquors from 
the first three crystallizations of the cytidylic acid mentioned above ob¬ 
tained from the most soluble brucine salts were combined and concentrated 
to a small volume in vacuo at 40°. The solid which separated on the addi¬ 
tion of alcohol was redissolved in water and reprecipitated four times with 
alcohol. It was then extracted three times at 0° with dry pyridine. The 
residue was dissolved in a small volume of warm water by the addition of 
ammoniiun hydroxide to a neutral reaction, and the solution was made 
acid to Congo red with hydrochloric acid and allowed to cool slowiy. 210 
mg. of crystals separated with the chai'acteristic appearance of adenylic 
acid prepared by alkaline hydrolysis. After two more crystallizationa as 
described above and after one from hot water, 100 mg. of a product which 
decomposed at 192° were obtained. A mixed melting point with known 
adenylic acid gave the same value. The specific rotation of the air-dried 
compound in water was [ajJ* = —38° (c, 1 per cent). The rotation of ad¬ 
enylic acid prepared by alkaline hydrolysis and determined under the same 
conditions was [a]? = —39°. The sample obtained after enzymic hy¬ 
drolysis contained 17.1 per cent nitrogen as compared to the theoretical of 
19.23 per cent for CioHuOTNeP • HjO. As adenylic acid sometimes contains 
cytidylic acid as an impurity (14), the sample was recrystallized under the 
conditions used to piuify cytidylic acid, and the mother liquors were again 
worked up for adenylic acid. 26 mg. of long needles having a decomposi¬ 
tion point of 196° (corrected) were obtained. This product contained 
18.08 per cent nitrogen. While the analysis was somewhat low for pure 
adenylic acid, the sample agreed in decomposition point, optical acthity, 
and cr 3 rstalline form with yeast adenylic acid prepared by alkaline hydrol¬ 
ysis. Because of the smaU amount of sample remaining at this point, fiur- 
ther purification was not attempted. 

In the preparation of adenylic acid after alkaline hydrolysis, the free 
acid is usually obtained from the mother liquors of the first three crystal¬ 
lizations of the brucine salts of the adenylic acid fraction. Several attempts 
in other experiments to work up similar fractions for adenylic acid after 
enzymic hydrolysis always led to the isolation of C 3 rtidylic acid. Adenylic 
acid was finally obtained in the preparation described with great difficulty 
and in extremely small yield by the procedure mentioned above. 

* These fractioiiB were worked up by John G. I^erce in connection with certun 
experiments in which a source of cytidylic acid was required. 
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Attempted Fractionation of Control 

The control, consisting of 50 gm. of the ammonium salt of ribonucleic 
acid, was treated with alcohol as carried out for the fractionation of hy¬ 
drolyzed nucleic acid into guanylic acid and adenylic acid fractions respec¬ 
tively. The part which separated from 50 per cent alcohol weighed 26 gm. 
The ammonium salt soluble in 50 per cent alcohol (24 gm.) was converted 
to the free acids by preparing the lead salts and treating the latter mth. 
hydrogen sulfide. On neutralization of the aqueous solution with brucine, 
a brown gummy material separated. Repeated attempts to crystallize 
this gum from 35 per cent alcohol failed. Although no quantitative experi¬ 
ments were carried out, the general behavior of this material was com¬ 
parable to that of the brucine salt obtained when ribonucleic acid was 
neutralized directly with brucine. The yield of the amorphous brucine 
salt dried in a vacuum desiccator over sulfuric acid was 25 gm. 

DISCUSSION 

The isolation of mononucleotides after hydrolysis of ribonucleic acid by 
the crj^talline ribonuclease of Kunitz or as suggested above by ribonucle- 
inase establishes the mode of action of this enzyme and is in agreement 
with the earlier results of Jones and Perkins with less pure enzyme prepara¬ 
tions. The conflicting findings of Schmidt and Levene are based on the 
observations that the products of digestion were not dialyzable through 
cellophane, as was the mixture of mononucleotides obtained by alkaline 
hydrol 3 ^, and that no appreciable change was found in depression of the 
freezing point of the digested nucleic acid. It should be pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that the dialysis after alkaline hydrolysis was carried out in the 
absence of the en 2 yme preparation which probably contained appreciable 
amounts of inert protein, and that the conditions for the two experiments 
were therefore not comparable. Furthermore Kunitz (5) has demonstrated 
that about 50 per cent of the phosphorus present after treatment of ribo¬ 
nucleic acid with crystalline ribonucleinase dialyzes through cellophane. 
It seems established, therefore, in agreement with the isolation of the 
mononucleotides that at least a portion of the original nucleic acid is diffus¬ 
ible after enzyme action. Isolation procedures such as are available for 
the preparation of the nucleotides obviously cannot provide a quantitative 
answer to the question as to the amounts of mononucleotides produced. 
The experiments of Kunitz and those of Allen and Eiler, however, give 
some measure of this. In quantitative experiments, Kunitz found that a 
maximum of about 40 per cent of the original ribonucleic acid was no longer 
precipitable by uranium acetate after treatment with ribonucleinase. As 
mononucleotides were not precipitated under the conditions used (15), this 
pves a maximum of 40 per cent for the amount of mononucleotides which 
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could have been produced during the hydrolysis. Allen and Tnilgr showed 
that the increase in free acid groups after enzymic action approached 1 
equivalent for each mole of ribonucleic acid used, aaanming a mnlpmiTgr 
weight of 1286. If the original ribonucleic acid is assumed to be an asym¬ 
metric polynucleotide, as indicated by several lines of evidence (16, 5, 17), 
and the end-products of ribonucleinase hydrolysis are mononucleotides, it 
is possible to calculate the percentage of mononucleotides formed to ac¬ 
count for the increase in acidity. Such calculations give a miTiimiiTn of 25 
per cent for a highly asymmetric polynucleotide molecule with values in¬ 
creasing, as the molecular weight is decreased, to 33 per cent for a aingift 
tetranucleotide of the structure postulated by Levene. As other products 
intermediate in size and relative acidity between the original nucleic acid 
and mononucleotides are also probably formed, the percentage of the latter 
present after hydrolysis would probably be even smaller t.bfl.n the lowest 
value. The above calculations show a surprieizig agreement between the 
results of Kmoitz and those of Allen and Eiler on the assoKtption that the 
end-products of ribonucleinase action are mononucleotides an3~aSe~in- 
accord with the relatively small yields isolated in the present experiments. 
The presence of mononucleotides in the digestion mixture also accounts for 
the greater hydrolytic action of phosphatase on ribonucleinase-treated nu¬ 
cleic acid as found by Bolomey and Allen. 

SXJUMART 

The isola^on and identification of four mononucleotides, guanylic acid, 
uridylic acid, cytidylic acid, and adenylic acid, after hydrolysis of yeast 
nucleic acid by the crystalline ribonuclease of Kunitz are reported. That 
the mononucleotides were not formed during the fractionation procedures 
was shown by the failure to obtain mononucleotides in control experiments 
in which nucleic acid, in the absence of enz 3 rme, w'as fractionated imder the 
same conditions. 

In conformity with the nomenclature of Levene and Medigreceanu for 
enzymes which hydrolyze nucleic acid to mononucleotides, it is su^ested 
that the name ribonuclease, which was pro\Tsionfdly given to the enzyme 
before the nature of the split-products had been determined, be chared 
to “ribonucleinase.” 
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Interest in the chemistry of the nucleic acids, their decomposition prod¬ 
ucts and related compounds, has been stimulated by several important 
findings during the past decade: (a) the occurrence of desoxyribonucleic 
acid (thymus nucleic acid) in the nuclei of yeast cells (1); (6) the occurrence 
of ribonucleic acids (yeast nucleic acid) in the cytoplasm of rye embryos 
(2); (c) the serological activity of the nucleic acids and their decomposition 
products (3,4); (d) the function of certain mono- and dinucleotides as coen¬ 
zymes in reactions in intermediary metabolism too numerous to mention; 
(e) the effect of certain adenine compounds, in combination with other 
factors, in reproducing on yeast cells the proliferation-producing effect of 
products derived from damaged cells (5). 

Among the simple purine nucleotides, the adenine compounds appear to 
be of prime physiological importance. Adenine nucleotide (9-adenine-d- 
furanoriboside-3-phosphoric acid) was first prepared in crystalline form in 
1919 by Jones and Kennedy (6). Muscle adenine nucleotide or adenylic 
acid (9-adenuiefuranoriboside-5-phosphoric acid) was first isolated in 1927 
by Embden and Zimmermann (7). Both of these compounds have since 
been prepared by other investigators but they have not been readily avail¬ 
able in pure crystalline form, even for experimental w^ork, because of the 
tremendous cost and low 3 delds which were incident to the non-specificity 
of the reactions employed in their isolation. 

In this paper there is described a new reaction which has been employed 
as the key in simple procedures for the isolation of both of these adenine 
nucleotides in pure crystalline form and in relatively good yield. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

New Reaction 

When, to a dilute solution of adenine nucleotide, there was added singly 
either a solution containing picrate ions or a solution containmg aluminum 
ions, no precipitate was formed. When both of these reagents were added 
simultaneously in suitable amounts to such a solution, there appeared a 

* This investigation was aided by a grant from the Smith, Kline and French Labo¬ 
ratories, Philadelphia. 
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highly insoluble, light, semicrystalline, bright yellow precipitate, not unlike 
adenine picrate in macroscopic appearance. The “yellow precipitate” was 
formed in good jdeld in acid solutions when the pH of the solution was 2.4 
or greater, either in the presence or absence of such ions as sodium, potas¬ 
sium, chloride, sulfate, acetate, etc., although these ions, when present, 
entered into the complex precipitate formed. The precipitate appeared 
to consist essentially of an aluminum picrate complex of adenine nucleotide. 

The decomposition of the yellow precipitate was accomplished most 
conveniently by its solution in morpholine, followed by the precipitation 
of the aluminum salt of adenine nucleotide upon the addition of acetone. 

Isolation of Adenine Nucleotide from Yeast Nucleic Add 

The separation of adenine nucleotide from the psrrimidine nucleotides 
in a suitable hydrolysate of yeast nucleic acid presented no problem, since 
the latter formed neither insoluble aluminum salts nor insoluble aluminum 
picrate complexes. Because of the relative insolubility of the simple 
aluminum salt of guanine nucleotide, however, it was found convenient to 
remove the guanine nucleotide prior to the precipitation of the adenine 
nucleotide as the yellow compoimd. 

Hydrolysis of Yeast Nucleic Add —20 gm. of commercial yeast nucleic 
acid^ were suspended in 600 ml. of water. Solid pellets of potassium 
hydroxide were added until the nucleic acid dissolved and the reaction was 
neutral to litmus. Enough more potassium hydroxide was added to 
make the solution approximately 0.3 n with respect to KOH^ and the solu¬ 
tion was allowed to stand for 24 hours at room temperature. 

Glacial acetic acid was then added until the solution was neutral toward 
litmus, and the volume of the solution was noted. 

Predpitation of Guanine Nucleotide —The potassium acetate salt of 
guanine nucleotide was precipitated by the addition of an equal volume of 
96 per cent ethanol.^ The precipitate was allowed to stand for several 
hours before it was collected by centrifugation. The precipitate was 
either discarded or used for the preparation of guanine nucleotide according 
to the method of Buell and Perkins (10). 

Predpitation of Aluminum Picrate Salt of Adenine Nucleotide —^Alcohol 
was removed from the filtrate obtained after separation of the guanine 
nucleotide fraction by concentration of the solution to a volume of about 

1 This preparation was kindly furnished by the Smith, Kline and French Labora¬ 
tories, Philadelphia. 

®This method of hydrolysis is an adaptation of the method of Steudel and 
Peiser (8). 

® The separation of guanine nucleotide as the potassium acetate salt was first de¬ 
scribed by Jones and Perkins (9). 
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200 ml. under reduced pressure at 50°. There were then added 1.5 liters 
each of water, saturated picric acid solution, and aluminum picrate reagent.* 
Immediately there was formed a voluminous yellow precipitate, which, 
after it had stood for sever-al hours, was collected at the centrifuge and 
washed three times with a hot 0.6 per cent solution of picric acid, the wadi 
fluids bang cooled before centrifugation. 

Decomposition of Yellow Precipitate —^Enough morpholine was added to 
dissolve the precipitate, followed by sufficient acetone to bring about the 
mfl.TriTniim precipitation of the aluminum salt of adenine nucleotide. This 
salt was collected at the centrifuge, and was treated once more with mor¬ 
pholine and acetone. It was then washed with pure acetone, and finally 
dried in a current of air. The dry salt was suspmided in a large volume 
(about 3 liters) of warm water and just enough potassium hydroxide was 
added to take the compound into solution. Acetic acid was added rmtil 
the pH of the solution was 5. When cool, the precipitated aluminum 
hydroxide was filtered off, washed, and discarded. The solution was 
water-dear and colorless. 

Crystallization of Adenine Nucleotide —^It remained only to collect the 
adenine nucleotide as the lead salt, after the decomposition of which the 
filtrate was aerated and evaporated under reduced pressure at 40° to a small 
volume from which pure adenine nudeotide crystallized slowly in the ice 
box. A yidd of 1190 mg. of the air-dried crystallme compound was ob¬ 
tained. After recrystallization from hot water the compormd was analyzed. 
Further recrystaUization was prevented by its extraordioary insolubility. 
No determinations were made of the melting points, because to us such data 
on compoimds whidx decompose before or as they melt have little 
significance. 

The following results were obtained and compared with the theoretical, 
based on the empirical formula CioHi^tP 07 ' 2 HsO. 

CaJciOated. C 31.25, H 4.69, N 18.22, P 8.01, HtO 9.37 
Found. “ 31.16, “ 4.66,“ 18.23, “ 8.08, “ 9.07 ^ 

Isolation of Adenylic Add from Beef Heart 

Enzjme action was inhibited by freezmg the muscle. Proteins were 
removed from an aqueous extract by the combined action of heat coagula¬ 
tion and picric add predpitation, a process which served also to extract any 
adenylic add adsorbed on the protdn predpitate and to set free the 
nucleotide from combination with pyrophosphoiic add and other molecules. 
The adenylic add was collected as the mercury salt; was next predpitated 
as the “yeQow precipitate,” i.e. the new aluminum picrate complex; and 

* This reagent was prepared by suspending an excess of aluminum acetate in warm 
saturated picric acid solution, and filtering the solution when cool. 
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finally as the lead salt from which the free acid was converted eaaly into 
crj’stalline form. 

Freezing the Musde —25 pounds of carbon dioxide ice were sav'ed into 
small pieces which were added to 6 liters of acetone. To this freezing 
mixture there were added 11 pounds of muscle tissue prepared from four 
beef hearts, as follo^vs: As soon as possible after each animal was killed 
the heart was cut out, and rapidly freed from adherent blood vessels, con¬ 
nective tissue, gross fatty tissue, etc., and the muscle was cut into narrow 
strips. These strips were then frozen rapidly and brought to the labora¬ 
tory, where they were allowed to stand at room temperature rmtU they were 
just soft enough to pass through an electric meat grinder. 

Extraction and Deprotemization —^To the cold, finely ground muscle 
there were added without delay 11 liters of water. The brei was stirred 
rapidly while live steam was passed through it for about 10 minutes until 
the boiling temperature was reached. After it had boiled vigorously for 
1 minute, the mixture was allowed to cool spontaneouslj' to 75° and was 
then treated with 180 gm. of picric acid (10 per cent moisture), stirred well, 
and allowed to stand for several hours with occasional stirring before it 
was filtered onto large fluted papers. 

Precipitation As Mercury Salt —The filtrate, which was sparkliu^y clear, 
was treated with 240 gm. of mercuric acetate. After several hours the 
precipitated mercury salts were collected and washed once with generous 
quantities of warm water. They were then suspended in 2 liters of hot 
water, and were treated with hydrogen sulfide for 2 hours while the reaction 
mixture was kept warm and was shaken frequently. The mercuric sulfide 
was finally collected on a Buchner fmmel, where it was washed thoroughly 
with warm water, the washings being added to the filtrate. 

Precipitation As Aluminum Piarate Complex —^To the aerated solution 
there were added 1500 nJ. of aluminum picrate reagent. After several 
hours the yellow' precipitate was collected at the centrifuge, washed, and 
decomposed with morpholine and acetone. The dry aluminum salt was 
put into solution in 2 liters of hot water, in which it wras readily soluble 
without the addition of alkali. Aluminum hydroxide was precipitated by 
the careful addition of sMsetic acid to pH 5. 

Firud Collection and Purification of Product —^The adenylic acid was col¬ 
lected as the lead salt, which was decomposed in the usual manner. On 
evaporation of the filtrate at 40° under reduced pressure, adenylic acid 
crystallized in tire distilling flask, but, since the crystals had a ydlow tinge 
which was not removed readily upon recrystallization, they were redissolved 
by wanning them in the mother liquor and acetone was added as long as a 
predpitate formed. The precipitate was washed with acetone, dried in 
ear, and dissolved in water, and the adenylic add was predpitated once 
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more as the lead salt, which was washed and decomposed in the usual way. 
Care was taken to keep the volume of the solution sman, since it was 
evaporated first at room temperature in a vacuum desiccator over sulfuric 
acid and finally in the ice box. After one recrystallization from hot water, 
800 mg. of beautiful snow-white crj'stals were obtained which were micro¬ 
scopically indistinguishable from adenine nucleotide prepared from yeast 
nucleic acid. 

The following results were obtained by microanalysis and compared with 
the theoretical, based on the empirical formula CioHuNsPOt-HjO. 

Calculated. C 32.68, H 4.37, X 19.13, P 8 47, HjO 4.91 
Found. “ 31.96,“ 4.63, “ 19.14, “ 7.99, “ 4.79 

DISCUSSION 

Heretofore there has been available no simple characteristic reaction by 
means of which the adenine nucleotides might be separated easily from 
other compounds with which they occm’ in nature. For example, such 
devious means as nine recrystallizations of the brucine salts of the nucleo¬ 
tides derived from yeast nucleic add have been used to effect the separa¬ 
tion (11). 

The new reaction described is not entirdy spedfic for adenine mono¬ 
nucleotides. It has been used for the preparation of the poljTiucleotide 
known as yeast nuddc add in suffident purity to result in an occasional 
crystalline specimen. Under the microscope these crystals of yeast nuddc 
add appear as long, tapering needles closdy resembling adenine nucleotide 
in form. Theoretically, the new reaction should prove useful in the iso¬ 
lation of those dinucleotides in the stnicture of which adenine nucleotide 
is a component part, such as the adenine-p 3 nidine dinucleotides and the 
adenine-alloxazine dinucleotides. 

No claim is made for the absolute specificity of the new reaction, even as 
a group reaction, for the adenine mono- and polynucleotides. Obvioudy, 
any compoimd, the simple aluminum salt of which is relatively insoluble in 
add, will appear in the “ydlow predpitate” unless it is first removed from 
solution. Doubtless there are many compounds which will give the reac¬ 
tion; it is, neverthdess, suffidently specific to serve as the key reaction in 
the isolation of the adenine nucleotides from thdr natural sources. 

SUMMARY 

1. A new reaction has been described which is characteristic of the ade¬ 
nine mononudeotides and also of yeast nuddc add. 

2. A method in which this reaction is utilized has been described for the 
isolation of crystalline adenine nucleotide from yeast nuddc add. Hie 
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method is relatively simple, inexpensiYe, and rapid, and the yields obtained 
are gratifying. 

3. A method in which this same reaction is likewise utilized has been 
described for the isolation of crystalline adenylic acid from beef heart. 
Essentially the same procedure has been used for the preparation of the 
compound from other tissues such as blood. 
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Najjar aad coworkers (1) have described a fluoresceat material, desig¬ 
nated Fs by them, which appears m the urine of humans, in sTUftll amounts 
normally, and in larger amounts after the ingestion of nicotinie acid or 
nicotinamide. 

In a prelimmary note (2) data were presented showing the biological and 
chemical similarity between Fa and N'-methylnicotinamide. The latter 
substance was studied in detail in 1936, as a model for the newly discovered 
pyridine nucleotide coetozymes, by Warbui^ (3) and Karrer (4) and thdr 
collaborators. Data presented in this communication demonstrate the 
chemical identity of these two substances. 

nxPEBiMnisrTAL 

Isolation of Ft from Urine —Urines were collected from two normal in¬ 
dividuals who had ingested 3 gm. of nicotinamide over a period of 3 dajm. 
8 liters of urine, acidified with acetic acid and cleared with charcoal, were 
evaporated to 400 ml. on the water bath in a current of air. The mushy 
residue was extracted with 1 liter of 95 per cent ethanol (redistilled to re¬ 
move fluorescent materials). The alcoholic extract was evaporated and the 
residue reextracted with 80 per cent ethanol. The residue after evaporation 
of this extract was taken up in 2 liters of water, adjusted to pH 4 with acetic 
acid and sodium acetate. The solution was passed slowly (1 drop per 
second) through two columns, 42 cm. long and 2.5 cm. in diameter, con¬ 
taining 100 gm. of 60 to 80 mesh Decalso,^ previously washed with acetic 
acid, KCl, and water. Tests indicated that only 30 per cent of the F 2 
originally present in the urine was adsorbed on the permutit. Therefore, 
after the elution with 275 ml. of 25 per cent ECl solution and washing with 
water the urine extract was passed through the columns twice with elution 
and washing after each passage. A total of 650 mg. of the 900 mg. of Fg 

* Nutrition Foundation, Inc., Fellow. Aid for grants in support of tbis investiga¬ 
tion from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, 
and the Duke University Research Council is gratefully acknowledged. 

‘ A zeolite obtained from The Permutit Company,330WeBt42ndStT8et,New York. 
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estimated to be present in the original urine was found to be in the above 
three KCl eluates by direct determination. 

The combined eluates, about 700 ml., were evaporated in an air current on 
the steam bath almost to dryness, and the KCl residue was extracted 
with 90 per cent alcohol, reevaporated, and the procedure repeated sev¬ 
eral times in diminishing volumes of 95 per cent alcohol until the final 
extract in 20 ml. of 95 per cent ethanol was virtually free of KCL To this 
extract a calculated excess of picric acid in a saturated alcoholic solution 
was added, and the solution was warmed to 60°, slowly cooled, and finally 
chilled in a saJt-ice mixture. The cold crystalline mass was rapidly filtered 
off with suction and washed with cold 95 per cent alcohol and cold ether 
imtil free of picric acid. The material w'as recrystallized twice from 95 per 
cent alcohol. The melting point of the hexagonal prismatic crystals was 
189.5° (uncorrected). 

The picrate was decomposed by suspending the crystals in 4 ml. of water 
containmg a calculated slight excess of HCl and the mixtme was repeatedly 
shaken with washed dry ether, imtil no more color was taken up. The 
aqueous acid solution was evaporated to dryness ffom a test-tube at room 
temperature with a current of nitrogen. The residue was dissolved m the 
minimal volume of boiling absolute ethanol and the crop of crystals obtained 
on slow cooling, finally in ice. 

The yield was 120 mg. of the product out of the initial content of 900 mg. 
in the urine as calculated from the fluorescence analyses for F 2 . This yield 
may’ be conceivably increased by improvements in the technique, particu¬ 
larly’ by^ employing NaCl instead of KCl for elution, since the sparingly 
soluble K picrate is difficult to separate from the picrate of the base. 

The symthetic N^-methylnicotinamide was prepared® from nicotmamide 
by heating under a reflux for 1 hour at 42° with a 50 per cent excess of 
methyl iodide in methyl alcohol. The excess methyl iodide and the alcohol 
were evaporated. The yellow crystalline mass was recrystallized twice 
from hot methyl alcohol. The iodide was changed into the chloride by 
shaking an aqueous solution with fr^hly prepared AgCl as recommended 
by Karrer et aL (4). The resulting N^-methylnicotinamide chloride ob¬ 
tained by evaporation m vacuo was crystallized from methanol. The melt¬ 
ing point as given by Kan*er is ‘‘about’^ 240°. Our synthetic product 
melted at 237-238° (uncoiTected); the product from the urine melted at 
233-234°, and the mixed melting point was at 230-232°. The melting point 
in each case was rather poorly defined. 

A comparison of the composition and properties of the N^-methylnico- 
tinamide chloride and of the chloride of the urinary product is summarized 
in Table I. 

The nitrogen was determined by steam distiQation with strong NaOH into 

^ We are indebted to Mr. H. Kamin of this Department for this preparation. 
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boric acid and titration. Previous experience with compounds of this t j'pe 
showed that under these conditions the alkali hydrolyzes the —CONHs 
group to NHj and splits the CH 3 N" group from the ring as CH 3 NH 2 , the 
yield of nitrogen being about 97 to 98 per cent of the theoretical. 

The chloride was determined by titration with AgNOs and with dichloro- 
liuorescein as indicator (5). The nicotinic acid content was determined 
by the method for trigonelline developed in these laboratories (6), which in¬ 
cludes hydrolysis with 1.6 n HCl followed by hydrolysis with 6 n KOH in 
the presence of m*ea. 

The measurement of fluorescence of the alkaline butanol extract was 
carried out by the procedure described below. 

The absorption spectra as shown in Pig. 1 (determined by D, G. Sharp) 
were obtained with the aid of a Hilger quartz spectrophotometer, model 


Table I 

Compariaon of Composition and Properties of Synthetic N^-Methylnicotinamuk 
Chloride and of Urinary Ft Chloride 


Product 

N 

Cl 

Nicotinic 

acid 

Fluores¬ 

cence 

Absorp¬ 

tion 

mn.\imiiTn 

M p. of picrate 

Synthetic . 

Urinary. 

Theory. 

per cent 

15.83 

15.68 

16.23 

per cent 

20.45 

20.60 

20.60 


untis* 

pery 

3.04 

3.02 

A 

2645 

2645 

*C. 

189.5 

189.5 

189.5 (mixed m.p.) 


* Fluorescence units represent galvanometer divisions per microgram of sub¬ 
stance, measured under the conditioits described in the text. 


E-^69. For comparison, curves for the two closdy related derivatives of 
nicotinic acid, trigonelline and nicotinamide, were included. Whereas 
the curves of N^-methylnicotinamide chloride and of the chloride of F 2 show 
very close coinddence, those for trigonelline and for nicotinamide show 
significant divergence. 

From the data presented in Table I and Fig. 1 and from our previous 
observations (2) it is apparent that the substance Fj is identical with N^- 
methylnicotinamide.* 


* Both Karrer et cd. (4) and Warburg and Christian (3) designated the compounds 
as NieoHnsAvreamid jodmelhyltU, Nicotinsaureamid Morrneihylat, lodmethylat dss 

/\c 


Nicotins&ureanddSj etc. It is proposed to dedgnate the ion 


iCONHa 


as 


N+ 


niT. 
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Since the work detailed above was largely controlled and facilitated by 
the fluorometric determination introduced by Najjar and collaborators (1), 
it is deemed desirable to outline briefly the simple, rapid, and convenient 
modification of the method employed by the present authors. 

The adsorption at pH 4 on permutit columns was carried out much in 
the manner recently described for thiamine by Mason and Williams (7). 
The elution was performed with 25 per cent KCl solution at room tempera¬ 
ture. The extraction from the KCl into the organic solvent is critical and 
must be carefully standardized. It was found that the distribution coef- 

2045 



Fig. 1. Absorption curves of Fa chloride isolated from urine (Curve 1), synthetic 
N^-methylnicotinamide chloride (Curve 2), trigonelline chloride (Curve 3), nicotin¬ 
amide (Curve 4), all in 0.175 ic concentrationinNaHCQs-NaaCCs buffer, pH 9.7; 1 cm. 
cell, Hilger quartz spectrophotometer, £-369. The figures on the ordinate multi¬ 
plied by the factor 5720 give values of the molecular extinction coefficient, € » ~ 

c» 

logio j . 

ficient of F 2 between the aqueous and the butanol phases is greatly in favor 
of the water and follows a very steep curve. It was found convenient to 
select 5 ml. of 26 per cent KCl and 12 ml. of ri-butanol as standard volume 
ratios. If other ratios are used, larger or smaller degrees of extraction will 
result. The extraction is conveniently carried out as follows: 

5.0 ml. of the KCl eluate (or a smaller aliquot with the addition of 25 


xnethylnicotinamide. Being a quaternary ammonium compound, it presumably 
exists in aqueous solution as a cation. Its full designation in terms of modern organic 
nomenclature would be N-methylpyridinium hydroxide-3-carboxylic acid amide (sug¬ 
gested by Professor L. A. Bigelow of Duke University). In crystalline form, it has 
been isolated as the iodide, chloride, and picrate. ‘Trigonellamide” is another 
possibility for an abbreviated name (suggested by Dr. H. P. Sarett), 
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per cent KCl solution to bring the volume to 5.0 ml.) are placed in a 125 ml., 
glass-stoppered, conical separatory funnel, followed by 12.0 ml. of n- 
butanol. The mixture is briskly stirred with a current of air, and 1.0 ml. 
of 10 N NaOH is blown in rapidly with the aid of a rubber bulb attached to 
the pipette. The stirring is continued for 1 to 1.5 minutes, the aqueous 
layer is drawn off, and the butanol is cleared by shaking with 2 gm. of 
powdered anhydrous NaaS 04 . The decanted clear solution is read after 20 
minutes in a suitable instrument. We found the Coleman electric fluoro- 
photometer, model 12 , equipped with Filters B -1 and PC -1 (for thiochrome 
determinations) entirdy satisfactory. The instrument is standardized 
by setting the galvanometer at 100 with a solution containing 0.3 y of 
quinine sulfate per ml. in 0.1 n H 2 SO 4 . The butanol extract prepared 
as described above from a solution contaming 10 y of N^methyMcotina- 
mide, or 10 y of urinary F 2 , gives a scale reading of 30 divisions, or 3 
divisions for 1 y. This value is subject to small changes with fluctuations 
in the instrument, and it is easily checked with a standard solution run 
with each set of determinations. The reagent blank usually amounts to 
10 divisions and should be ascertained. The accuracy of the determina¬ 
tion with 10 to 20 7 samples is within 5 per cent. For smaller amounts 
the error may be greater, but 5 y may be determined with an accuracy 
of 10 per cent. It is worth noting that the Decalso columns may be used 
over repeatedly if washed with about 500 ml. of water after each elution 
with KCl and stored immersed in a cylinder of water. 

Values obtained by all of the previously described methods for the de¬ 
termination of “trigonelline” in urine either by conversion to nicotinic acid 
( 6 , 8 ) or directly by condensation with an aromatic amine as in Kodicek and 
Wang’s method (9, 10 ) must necessarily include the N^-methylnicotinamide, 
in so far as varying degrees of acid or alkaline hydrolysis which converts 
this compound to trigonelline are employed in all of these methods. The 
implications of this fact have been discussed in part by Sarett (10) in the 
recent description of his modification of the Kodicek and Wang method and 
will be discussed in greater detail in a forthcoming publication. The data 
on hand indicate, indeed, that, in man and in the rat, doses of dther nico¬ 
tinic acid or of its amide result in the excretion of N^-methylnicotinamide, 
as the chief end-product, rather than of trigoneUine. 

STTUMABT 

A crystalline substance was isolated from human urine after dosage with 
nicotinamide. From comparison with syntixesized N^methylnicotinamide 
chloride in regard to contmit of nitrogen, chloride, and nicotinic acid, and 
in regard to the absorption spectra, fluorescence, and the melting point 
of the picrates the two substances were found to be identical. This es- 
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tablishes the identity of the fluorescent substance, F 2 , previously described 
by Najjar, Holt, and their collaborators. 
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During recent years several attempts made by workers in these labora¬ 
tories to demonstrate the methylation of nicotinic acid or of its amide in 
vitro by tissues of animals which were knovm to excrete “trigonelline” after 
doses of these compounds were unsuccessful. This failure was ascribed 
largely to the technical difficulty of determining very small amounts of 
trigonelline in the presence of a relatively large excess of unused nicotinic 
acid, for the only method for the determination of trigonelline was based 
on its transformation into nicotinic acid by means of alkaline hydrolysis in 
the presence of urea (1) and the measurement of the increment in the total 
nicotinic acid present. The method of Kodicek and Wang (2) for the direct 
determination of “trigonelline” appeared inadequate and inaccurate in the 
preliminary form in which it was published. In recent months, Fox, Mc¬ 
Neil, and Field (3) and also Sarett (4) elaborated more workable modifica¬ 
tions of this method. At about the same time, it evolved that the urinary 
fluorescent material, P 2 , of Najjar and collaborators (5) is identical with N^- 
methylnicotinamide (6, 7). Our studies (7) indicate, furthermore, that at 
least a largo proportion of the metabolite appearing in the urine after the 
ingestion of nicotinic acid or of its amide which was hithei-to designated as 
“trigonelline” consists in fact of the amide of trigonelline, or of N^-methyl- 
nicotinamide. It was, therefore, decided to reinvestigate this problem by 
means of the newer methods for determining the methylated derivatives of 
nicotinic acid. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Mature rats of both sexes, of the Vanderbilt strain, were killed by de¬ 
capitation and exsanguinated. The livers were removed immediately, and 
slices, 0.2 to 0.5 mm. thick, were made by hand, washed in two changes of 
Ringer’s solution, blotted, and 150 to 450 mg. weighed rapidly on a torsion 

* Grants in aid of this investigation received from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
the John and Maiy R. Markle Foundation, and the Duke University Research Council 
are gratefully ac^owledged. 
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balance, and the slices placed in 50 ml. Erlenmeyer flasks with 4.0 ml. of 
Ringer-bicarbonate solution (as used by Krebs and Henseleit (8)) and sub¬ 
strate substances; the solution was equilibrated with a mixture of 96 per 
cent O 2 and 5 per cent CO 2 ; the flasks were stoppered and agitated in a War¬ 
burg bath at 37® for vai*ying periods of time. In the anaerobic experiment, 
the gas space was equilibrated with a mixture of 95 per cent N 2 and 5 per 
cent CO 2 . The controls and experimental combinations were run in du¬ 
plicate or triplicate. Immediately upon removal from the bath, the super¬ 
natant fluids were transferred, with small washings of water, to 15 ml. 
graduated tubes to a volume of 4.5 to 6.0 ml. and 0.5 ml. of 20 per cent 
trichloroacetic acid was added. The whole was mixed, heated in a water 
bath at 75-80° for 30 minutes, cooled, and made up to 5.5 ml. with water. 
The precipitated proteins were removed by centrifugation, and the super¬ 
natant fluid was used for fluorescence or colorimetric analyses dii-ectly. 
Adsorption on permutit and elution for fluorescence analysis were omitted 
after it was ascei-tained that the tissue extracts, unlike urine, contamed 
relatively small concentrations of interfering pigments. In each experi¬ 
ment the control value for tissue slices alone without substrate was de¬ 
termined, and the increment due to the substrates was obtained by sub¬ 
tracting the control value. Added N^-methylnicotinamide and trigonelline 
were recovered quantitatively under the above conditions. 

The fluorescence analysis for F 2 (N^-methylnicotinamide) was carried out 
essentially by the modified (7) procedure of Najjar et al. (5) except that the 
transfer of F 2 from the aqueous to the butanol phase was further facilitated 
by dissolving 1.8 gm. of anhj^drous Na 2 S 04 in the 5 ml. aliquots of the tissue 
extracts. This salting-out procedure was found to result in an increase 
of the transfer of F 2 to the butanol phase, so that the galvanometer reading 
obtained was 5 to 6 divisions per microgram of F 2 present in the aqueous 
phase, as compared with a reading of 3 dhusions per microgram obtained 
in the transfer from 25 per cent KCl solution, as used in the case of eluates 
from urine. Unfortunately, concentrated Na 2 S 04 solutions cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully used at room temperatures below 25° without troublesome crystal¬ 
lization and resulting diminution of the transfer of F 2 to the butanol. 

The procedure is briefly as follows: 5.00 ml. of the protein-free tissue 
extract are measured into 125 ml. conical separatory funnels, 1.8 gm. of 
anhydrous Na 2 S 04 are added and dissolved by agitation or with the aid 
of the pipette carrying the air current which is used for stin-ing as described 
below, and 12.0 ml. of n-butanol are added. While the two liquids are 
being stured with a brisk air current passing through them, 1 ml. of 10 N 
NaOH is blown into the emulsion with the aid of a rubber bulb at the end 
of the pipette. The air current is continued for 1 to 1.5 minutes after the 
addition of the alkali and stopped. The aqueous phase is drained oS after 
a brirf period of separation; the butanol extract is shaken with about 2 gm. 
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of anhydrous Na 2 S 04 and decanted into the test-tubes or cuvettes and read 
at once in the fluorophotometer and again after standing 15 to 20 minutes 
in the dark. In this study, we used the Coleman electric fluorophotometer, 
model 12, equipped with the two Alters designed for the determination of 
thiochrome. 

A summary of the data is presented in Table I. These recorded obser¬ 
vations demonstrate conclusively that rat liver slices methylate nicotin¬ 
amide readily to N^-methylnicotinamide, since the fluorescence method 
used does not include trigonelline and presumably is specific for N^-methyl- 


Table I 

Synthesis of N^-Methylnicotimmide hy Rat Tissues in Vitro 
Time of incubation, 3 to 4 hours. 


Tissue 

No. of 
experi¬ 
ments 

Weight 

taJeen 

Substrate 

Range of 
increment* 

Remarks 

Liver 

20 

mg, 

120-450 

Nicotinamide, 

y Fs per gtn. 
itssue 

10-46 (26) 


ct 

5 

200-400 

1.0 mg. 
Nicotinamide, 

23-45 (37) 

25-50% increase over 

tt 

5 

200-400 

1.0 mg., -f me¬ 
thionine, 2 mg. 

ft ti 

8-45 (24) 

corresponding experi¬ 
ments with nicotin¬ 
amide alone 

No increase over amide 

ft 

6 

200-350 

Nicotinic acid, 

0- 4 

alone 

Increments too low to 

Kidney 

2 

220-240 

1.0 mg. 
Nicotinamide, 

0- 3 

be significant 

tf 

2 

250-330 

1.0 mg. 

Nicotinic acid. 

0 


Muscle, dia¬ 
phragm 

1 

225 

1.0 mg. 
Nicotinamide, 

0 




1.0 mg. 




* The figures in parentheses are averages. 


nicotinamide. In several experiments parallel determinations were kindly 
made by Dr. Sarett on the liver extracts after incubation with nicotinamide 
by his modification of Kodicek and Wang’s method (4) for total methylated 
nicotinic acid derivatives. The values so obtained coiTesponded, within 
=hl0 per cent, to those obtained by fluorescence analysis, indicating that no 
appreciable amounts of trigonelline were formed by liver slices from nico¬ 
tinamide. In experiments with liver slices from twenty-two rats not a 
single negative result was obtained. 

The process appears to be strictly aerobic, for in the incubation of liver 
slices with nicotinamide in an atmosphereof nitrogen no trace of the methyl- 
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ated product could be found. That the intact cells are required was shown 
likewise by totally native results when broken cells (liver bi-ei) were em¬ 
ployed in the presence of oxygen. 

Kidney and diaphragm muscle slices produced with nicotinamide in¬ 
significant amounts, or none at aU, of the methylated compound. The 
same was true of rat brain brei. 

Nicotinic acid on incubation with liver or kidney slices did not yield 
significant amounts either of N^-methylnicotinamide or of trigonelline and 
other methylated derivatives, as shown by Dr. Sarett’s analyses in which 
his method (4) referred to above is employed. 

Methionine when added to nicotinamide mcubated with liver slices m- 
creased the methylation product by 25 to 50 per cent above that with 
nicotmamide alone in five out of ten experiments, whereas in five experi¬ 
ments this effect was completely absent. The same inconstancy of result 
was obser\'ed by Handler and Bemheim (9) in their study of creatine forma¬ 
tion by liver slices in the presence of methionine. 

Choline, when substituted for hrethionine, enhanced the methylation of 
nicotinamide in one experiment but faUed to do so in another. It is planned 
to obtain more definite data on this aspect of the problem. 

The time factor in the methylation of nicotmamide by liver slices in vitro 
at 37® is illustrated by the following values obtained with 370 to 380 n^. of 
liver incubated with 0.1 mg. of nicotinamide: 1 hour 3 y, 2 hours 7.5 y, 3 
hours 12 y, 4 hours 15 y, per 1 gm. of liver. Methylation apparently pro¬ 
ceeds at a fairly constant rate during the first 3 hours and slows up there¬ 
after. 

Attempts to study the effect of the concentration of the enzyme involved 
in this process by varying the weight of liver slices taken from 120 to 450 
mg. gave somewhat erratic results which cannot be interpreted. Varying 
the concentration of the substrate (nicotinamide) in the presence of 200 
mg. of liver slices gave the maximal effect with 0.25 mg. which was not in¬ 
creased by raising the amount of nicotinamide to 2.0 mg. m 4 ml. of 
Ringer’s solution. 

The stability of the methylation product in the system was indicated by 
the quantitative, 96 to 100 per cent, recovery of 100 y of N^-methylnicotin- 
amide added to 200 to 400 mg. of liver slices in 4 ml. of Ringer’s solution, 
agitated at 37° for 4 hours. Nor was trigonelline destroyed under these 
conditions. An illustrative experiment gave the following values. 

Galvanometer 

units Increments 


240 mg. Kver control. 22 

240 “ 4* 10 T Ni-methylnicotinamide. 76 63 

Reagent blank. 11 

10 y N^-methylnicotinamide. 66 66 
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It has been repeatedly obseived in the studies on the metabolism of 
nicotinic acid in rats^ that individual rats vaiy widely in their daily excre¬ 
tion of methylated nicotinic acid compounds when maintained on ordinary 
nicotinic acid-free diets. Two such rats showing a very wide difference in 
excretion after a 3 mg. dose of nicotinamide were sacrificed and their livers 
tested with nicotinamide with and without added methionine. The results 
are shown in Table II. Apparently the rate of excretion of the methyl¬ 
ated product parallels the rate of its formation in the liver. 

DISCUSSION 

Another methylation system has been demonstrated for rat liver in 
vitro: nicotinamide to N^-methylnicotinamide, in addition to the established 
process of creatine formation (10). In the absence of this mechanism in rat 
kidney and muscle, in its aerobic character, and in the r61eplayedby methi¬ 
onine it resembles the creatine system, thus making it likely that the 
methylation process in the animal tissues follow's a w'ell defined pattern. 


Table II 

Excretion and Formation in Liver of Methylated Nicotinic Acid Compounds hy Bats 


Rat 

Fs in 24 hr. urine 

Fs produced per gm. liver 

Liver + nicotinamide 

Liver + nicotinamide 

4* methionine 


y 

7 

7 

c 

1030 

32 

40 

D 

355 

17 

23 


It has been shown by Handler and Dann (11) that the feeding of large 
amounts of nicotinamide to rats is capable of inhibiting their growth by 
exhausting the supply of labile methyl groups, since the inhibition was over¬ 
come by methionine. It may now be presumed that the “trigonellme” 
determined in the urine of their rats was really N*-methylnicotinamide. 

The methylation of nicotinamide, but not of nicotinic acid, by liver 
slices raises the obvious question of the site of transformation in vivo of 
nicotinic acid into its amide prior to methylation. Recent observations in 
these laboratories^ show that individual rats excrete almost identical 
amounts of the methylated amide in 24 hours after ingestion or parenteral 
injection of small amounts (3 mg.) of either nicotinic acid or nicotinamide. 
The problem as to whether the rat does or does not methylate nicotinic add 
to trigonelline must also await solution in further experimentation. The 
data at hand indicate^ that most, if not all, of the methylated products in 
the urine of rats on nicotinic add-free diets are in the form of methylated 

^ Huff, J.‘W., and Ferlzweig, W. A., unpublished data. 
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nicotinamide. After a large dose of nicotinic acid, however, there does 
appear to be, in certain cases, a considerable fraction of the total methylated 
product which is not the amide. This problem is being studied further. 

SXJMMABY 

Rat liver slices when incubated with nicotinamide at 37° were shown to 
synthesize N^-methylnicotinamide (F 2 ). This process is strictly aerobic, 
requires unbroken cells, and is usually, but not always, enhanced by the 
addition of methionine. Liver slices do not methylate nicotinic acid. Rat 
kidney and muscle do not exhibit, in vitro, the capacity to methylate nico¬ 
tinamide. Suggestive evidence is presented to indicate that the individual 
variations in the rate of excretion of N^-methylnicotinamide in the urine 
of rats are possibly related to the rate of methylation of nicotinamide in 
their livers. 
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The properties of ferritin, an iron-protein compound found in the liver, 
spleen, and marrow of mammals, including man, have been reported in 
previous papers (1-3). Ferritin consists of a protein fraction, apoferritin, 
linked together with micelles of a special type of colloidal ferric hydroxide, 
the crystals containing as much as 23 per cent of iron. There are three 
possible states of ferric iron; namely, those with 1, 3, and 5 unpaired elec¬ 
trons in the outer electron shell. Magnetic measurements (3) have shown 
that iron in the micelles of ferritin is present in the rarely occurring state of 
3 unpaired electrons per iron atom. This special property makes it possible 
to distinguish magnetically the iron of ferritin from any other form of 
ferric iron. The very high iron content of ferritin suggests that it functions 
as a storage compound. We have attempted to demonstrate this function 
by following the fate of iron labeled with the Fe®® radioactive^ isotope 
injected intravenously as ferric ammonium citrate, as weU as the fate of 
labeled iron contained as a constituent of the heme of the red blood cells. 
At the same time it was of interest to determine whether by injection of an 
excessive amount of iron containing 5 unpaired electrons (ferric ammonium 
citrate) the iron could be converted into a ferritin possessing higher mag¬ 
netic susceptibility values per iron atom than that of regular ferritin. 

Methods 

The detailed procedures for the isolation of ferritin have been previously 
described (4), the tissue being ground with an equal volume of water, heated 
to 80^, filtered, and the filtrate treated with 35 gm. of ammonium sulfate 
per 100 ml. of filtrate. The brown precipitate obtamed was dialyzed 
against distilled water, producing a brown solution which contained the 

* This work was carried out under a grant from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 

1 We wish to express our appreciation for the radioactive iron used in these ex¬ 
periments to Dr. R. D. Evans and Dr. J. W. Irvine, Jr., of the Radioactivity 
Center, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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ferritin and non-crystallizable ferritin. This solution we shall designate 
as F + NCF. The iron micelles of both ferritin and non-crystallizable 
ferritin fractions have been shown to be identical by magnetic measure¬ 
ment. The solution was tested for the presence of heme iron by adding 
pyridine and sodium dithionate and examining for the hemochromogen 
spectrum with a hand spectroscope. The characteristic bands were found 
to be very faint, indicating that only traces of heme iron were present. 

A portion of the solution of F + NCF was treated to isolate crystalline 
ferritin and the material was further recrystallized. The twdee crystallized 
material was centrifuged at a standard speed and the volume occupied 
by the material noted (4). 

Measurements of the radioactivity were made on liver, spleen, marrow 
tissue, and on the material injected as w^ell as on solutions of the F + NCF 
and the twice crystallized ferritin. The detailed methods of these deter- 
nodnations have been described (5-7). The material was ashed by the wet 
method, the iron separated by alkaline precipitation, electroplated onto 
tin cylinders, and counted. Activity is expressed in terms of scale-of-four 
counts per minute obtained by means of a “turret'^ type tube (5). Prep¬ 
aration of a donor whose hemoglobin is tagged has been described (7). 

Magnetic measurements were made by a modification of the Gouy 
method described by Michaelis (8) as the “deflection method.” 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The first experiment was carried out to determine whether there might 
be a direct conversion of the iron of ferric ammonium citrate administered 
intravenously into ferritin iron. Dog 42-998 was an adult mongrel female 
weighing 9 kilos having a hematocrit value of 45.2^ per cent. A dose of 39 
mg, of radioactive iron in the form of ferric ammonium citrate was given 
by vein and this dose repeated 4 days later. 13 days following the fitst 
injection the animal was sacrificed by vivipeifusion (9). The tissues gen¬ 
erally were well cleai'ed of red blood cells as seen grossly, the hematocrit 
having been reduced to less than 0.8 per cent by the procedure. Aliquots 
were reserved for total and radioactive iron measurements and the re¬ 
mainder of the liver and spleen was reserved for isolation of the ferritin 
fractions. The F + NCF fraction Avas subjected to measurement of its 
magnetic susceptibility and then examined for total and radioactive iron 
content. The results are summarized in Table I. 

In the second experiment it was desired to demonstrate whether ferritin 
iron of the liver and spleen could be derived from red cell hemoglobin iron. 
Dog 42-816 was a yoimg, adult, female mongrel terrier taken from stock. 
It was ^ven by vein 110 ml. of heparinized whole blood containing radio¬ 
active iron in the hemoglobin of the red blood cells. The following day the 
red cdl hematocrit was SO per cent and there were 2400 counts per minute 
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per 100 ml. of mixed red cells. The estimated cell mass was 280 ml., giving 
an estimated total circulating radioactivity of 6720 counts per minute. On 
this day and the day following, 300 mg. of acetylphenylhydrazine were 
administered subcutaneously to produce blood destruction. 5 days after 
the second dose the hematocrit had dropped to 19.6 per cent. At this latter 
time the plasma was quite icteric and the animal was sacrificed by injection 
of 2 ml. of chloroform intravenously. Just before death the red cell radio¬ 
activity was found to be 955 counts per minute per 100 ml. of cells. The 
estimated cell mass was 110 ml., which gave as a total circulating radio- 

Table 1 

Ferritin Iron Formation from Ferric Ammonium Citrate by Vein {Dog 4^^98) 


Liver F + NCF measured magnetically at 27® shows a susceptibility of the iron 
contained in 1 ml. of the solution (0.736 mg.) of +0.0779 X 10"® e.G.s., corresponding 
to a susceptibility per gm. atom of iron » 5910 X 10"®, and hence to a magnetic 
dipole moment » 3.78 Bohr magnetons per gm. atom of iron, which is precisely 
the average value of previous determinations of regular ferritin. 

* F + NCF (ferritin and non-crystallizable ferritin) and ferritin fractions found 
in the liver and spleen have been corrected to correspond to the amount which would 
have been isolated from whole organs. 

activity 1050 counts per minute. This would indicate that 6670 counts 
per minute of radioactivity had been lost to the circulation owing to blood 
breakdown. The liver and spleen were removed and aliquots reserved for 
total and radioactive iron determination, the remainder being used for 
isolation of the ferritin fractions. The F +• NCF and the twice crystallized 
ferritin fractions were examined for total and radioactive iron content. 
The results are summarized in Table II. 

DISCUSSION 

The data revealed by these experiments, although limited, clearly indicate 
that ferritin performs the function of storage for iron in the animal body. 



ToUl* Fe 

Total 

activity 

Specific 

activity 

Injected ferric ammonium 

mg. 

emmts per min. 

counts per 
min per 
mg. Fe 

citrate. 

78.0 

238,000 

3050 

Liver (323 gm. fresh weight) 

78.0 

195,000 

2500 

“ F + NCF. 

27,3 

62,000 

2270 

“ ferritin. 

7.72 

17,800 

2310 

Spleen (21 gm. fresh weight) 

4.95 

821 

166 

‘‘ F + NCF. 

1.91 

466 

244 


Distribution of 
labeled Fe as 
per cent 
injected Fe 

Per cent 
Fe found 
wMch was 
tagged 

100 


82 

82 

26 

75 

7.5 

76 

0.35 

5.4 

0.20 

8.0 
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Follo^ong injection as ferric ammonium citrate or liberation from red cells 
which were destroyed by the action of acetylphenylhydrazine, it has been 
demonstrated that such non is used for the construction of new ferric 
hydroxide micelles of ferritin. 

In the first experiment (Table I) 82 per cent of the iron injected as ferric 
ammonium citrate was shown to be taken up by the liver. The ferritin 
and non-crystallizable fraction (F + NCF) which was isolated contained 
75 per cent of the iron of this fraction in the form of radioactive iron, show¬ 
ing a conversion of the ferric iron of the injected ferric ammonium citrate 
into ferritin iron. Magnetic^ susceptibility determinations showed that the 


Table II 

Ferritin Formation from Hemoglobin Iron of Red Blood Cells (Dog 4^-816) 


Injected tagged blood 

(110 ml.). 

Circulating blood 

after transfusion... 
Circulating blood 

before death. 

Liver (336 gm.). 

F + NCF. 

Ferritin. 

Spleen (89 gm.). 

F -h NCF. 


Total Fe 

Total 

activity 

Specific 

activity 

Distribution of 
labeled Fe; 
total circu¬ 
lating activity 
after trans¬ 
fusion taken 
as 100 
per cent 

Distribution of 
labeled Fe; 
activity lost 

to circulation 

» 100 per cent 

Per cent 
Fe which 
is radio¬ 
active 

mg. 

counts 
per min. 

counts per 
min. per 
mg. Fe 

per cent 

per cent 


64.2* 

6720* 

105* 

100 



324 

6720 

20.7 

100 


19.8 

127 

1050 

8.3 

16.6 


7.9 

138 

3100 

22.5 

46.1 

55 

21.4 

72.4 

1925 

26.5 



25.3 

12.4 

332 

26.8 



25.5 

87.5 

1150 

13.2 

17.1 

20 

12.5 

26.1 

328 

12.6 



12.0 


• Estimated. 


injected ferric iron containing 5 unpaired electrons had been converted into 
feme hydroxide containing 3 unpaired electrons. Thus none of the in- 

s Ferric ammonium citrate is an ionic compound containing 5 unpaired electrons 
per iron atom. When injected into the organism, the neutral reactions of the body 
fluids may bring about some hydrolysis of this compound with the resulting produc¬ 
tion of some ferric hydroxide which need not have the same magnetic susceptibility as 
the injected iron (3). The essential fact, however, is that the labeled iron of this 
F + NCF fraction shows precisely the same values for the magnetic susceptibility per 
iron atom as is found in all horse, human, and dog ferritins that have thus far been 
measured. The value for the magnetic susceptibility of ferritin iron is unique and 
readily distinguishes this iron from all other iron compounds normally occurring 
in the organism. 
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jected material in its original state could be detected in the isolated ferritin 
fraction by the magnetic method. The twice crystallized ferritin (F) of the 
liver had the same specific radioactivity as the F + NCF fraction, indicat¬ 
ing the iron to be essentially the same in both fractions. The identity of 
the iron in the F -|- NCF and F fractions as determined by the radioactivity 
method corroborates previous findings of their identity as determined by 
the magnetic susceptibility method (3). 

In the second experiment (Table II) red cells containing ta^ed iron 
as a constituent of their hemoglobin were injected and the resulting mixed 
cells of the circulation were destroyed with acetylphenylhydrazine. The 
dog was sacrificed after 6 days. During this time interval not only destruc¬ 
tion of red cells but also undoubtedly some regeneration had occun'ed (10). 
The liver was found to have taken up 46 per cent of this labeled iron 
originally present in the circulation. 25 per cent of the total iron present 
in the F -4- NCF and in the twice crystallized ferritin fractions of the liver 
was present as labeled iron. The specific radioactivities of the liver and 
its ferritin fractions were somewhat higher than the circulating specific 
activity of the circulating red cells following transfusion of the tagged 
cells. The figures indicate that in this instance there was some preferential 
conversion of injected hemoglobin iron into ferritin iron owing possibly to 
a more rapid destruction of the injected erythrocytes. Of the labeled iron 
formerly in the circulation following transfusion, 17 per cent was found 
in the spleen. That the specific acti\'ity' of the splenic iron is lower than 
that of the liver is an indication that a i^elatively large amount of non¬ 
radioactive iron was present in this organ of this normal dog prior to the 
transfusion and subsequent destruction of red cells. 

The form in which iron is inti'oduced appears to determine the distribu¬ 
tion of this element in the viscera (11). In the first experiment the soluble 
fenic ammonium citrate vras removed from the circulation almost wholly 
by the livei’, only 0.36 per cent of the labeled iron having been taken up by 
the splenic tissue. In the second experiment, however, following break¬ 
down of the red blood cells and their subsequent phagocytosis by the cells 
of the reticuloendothelial ssrstem there is an appreciable uptake of the iron 
by the spleen as well as the liver. 

SUMMABT 

Iron in the form of ferric ammonium citrate when administered by' vein 
to the dog is readily converted into ferritin iron in the liver. 

Iron derived from hemoglobin of the circulating red blood cells following 
the destruction of the cells by acetylphenylhydrazine is in part, at least, 
converted to ferritin iron in the liver and spleen. 

The body is able to convert injected ferric iron of the form containing 
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5 unpaired electrons to ferric iron of the form containing 3 unpaired 
electrons, characteristic of ferritin. 

It is concluded that ferritin iron acts in the capacity of storage iron 
in the animal body. 
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THE ROLE of CARBOXYL-LABELED ACETIC, PROPIONIC, AND 
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From experiments previously reported from this laboratory, the conclu¬ 
sion has been drawn that the carbohydrates and carbohydrate precui-sors of 
the body are in a state of dynamic equilibrium with one another through 
enzymatic action (1^). Thus an added carbohydrate precursor, labeled 
with a carbon isotope, is greatly diluted by other carbohydrate precursors 
of the body. In the present stud.v, the rdle of acetic, propionic, and butyric 
acids containing radioactive carboxyl carbon in glycogen formation has 
been investigated. In the interpretation of the data, the basic assumption 
is made that any substance which is in equilibrium with or is converted in 
the course of its metabolism into a compound known to be a carbohydrate 
precursor will be diluted by the metabolic pool of precursors and will hence, 
in part at least, become incorporated into liver ^ycogen if conditions favor 
its formation. 

Although the conversion of acetate to carbohydrate precursors (6) by 
many of the lower forms of life has been established, there has been consider¬ 
able controversy concerning the importance of this reaction in mammalian 
metabolism. Thimbeig (7) origLoally suggested that succinic acid was 
formed by the dehydrogenation of 2 molecules of acetic acid. He suggested 
that this reaction occurred not only in plants but also in animal tissues. 
The hypothesis that acetic acid is conveiiicd to carbohydrate in mammalian 
tissues has received very little support from studies carried out by the usual 
methods. When fed as the sodium salt or as the glyceride, acetate produces 
no increase in glycogen in the liver over that formed by suitable controls 
(8, 9). 

Stohr has found that 200 mg. of sodium acetate together with 100 mg. of 
glucose when fed to a 100 gm. white rat result in more liver glycogen (0.2 
per cent) than is present after 1(K) mg. of glucose only are fed. If only 100 
mg. of acetate were fed with the glucose, no effect was noticed (8). In 
similar experiments, StOhr (10) concluded that butyric acid likewise was 
converted to glycogen. Ponsford and Smedley-MacLean (11) reported 
that rats fed a basal diet supplemented with sodium acetate showed no 
signiffcant difference in the amoimts of glycogen produced in the liver when 
compared with the livers of rats receiving the basal diet alone. 

Although Geelmuyden (12) observed an increased excretion of sugar when 
acetic acid was administered to a phlorhizinized dog, his results have not 
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been confirmed by other workers (13, 14). Cross and Holmes (15) could 
find no increase in carbohydrate formation from acetate by liver slices under 
conditions in which carbohydrate was formed from butyrate. 

Although definite evidence of the conversion of butyrate to glycogen in 
the normal rat ( 9 , 16) or to carbohydrate in the phlorhizinized animal is 
lacking (17), there is evidence that this compound may play a r61e in carbo¬ 
hydrate formation. Butyrate has been found to be glucogenic in perfused 
cat liver, D:N ratios as high as 20 being obtained (18). Under similar 
experimental conditions after addition of acetoacetate to the perfusing 
fluid, the D:N ratio remained at 6 , indicating no conversion of this latter 
substance to carbohydrate. Blixenkrone-M 0 ller (18) has suggested that 
65 oxidation of butyric acid occurs to form succinic acid, a known carbohy¬ 
drate former. 

Unlike acetate and butyrate, propionate does not yield ketone bodies (19) 
and has repeatedly been shown to form glycogen when fed to normal white 
rats. Eckstein (20) could find only a small increase in glycogen in the livers 
of white rats 4 hours after propionate was fed, but Deuel and coworkers (16) 
have shown that after 6 to 7 hours a considerable amount of glycogen is 
found in the liver. Likewise, propionate has been shown to be quantita¬ 
tively converted to carbohydrate in the phlorhizinized dog ( 21 ). 

In the experiments to be reported herein, acetic, propionic, and butyric 
acids were synthesized with the short lived radioactive isotope in the 
carboxyl position. The sodium salts of these acids were fed with 400 mg. of 
glucose to insure adequate glycogen formation to vrhite rats which had been 
fasted for 24 hours. The animals were placed in metabolism chambers and 
the expired carbon dioxide collected at half hour intervals for a 2 hour 
period. The animals were then sacrificed and the livers analyzed for their 
glycogen content and the radioactivity of the glycogen. From these data, 
conclusions have been deduced regarding the fate of the carboxyl carbon of 
the fatty acids with respect to carbon dioxide formation and its incozpora- 
tion into liver glycogen. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Synthesis of Radioactive Fatty Adds —Acetic, propionic, and butyric acids 
were synthesized according to the standard Grignard reaction 

(1) Rl-i- Mg EMgl 

(2) BMgl + CiK> 2 RCWQOMgl 

(3) RCiMX)MgI + HOH RC“OOH + MgI(OH) 

where R stands for the radicals CHs —^ C 2 H 5 —, and CsH?— respectively. 
Suitable yields of fatty acids based on the C “02 used were obtained. In the 
case of acetate, actual measurements of the over-all yield demonstrated that 
60 per cent of the was converted to acetic acid during the synthesis. 
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The specific activity of C“ in the COs was found to be equal to the specific 
activity of C“ in the fattj'^ acids, thus indicating that Reactions 2 and 3 
took place with the exclusion of other reactions. The method of sjmthe- 
sis to be described below was equally applicable for all three fatty acids, 
acetic, propionic, and butyric. The time required for the synthesis was 
approximately 45 minutes. 

The radioactive carbon dioxide was obtained from the cyclotron by pump¬ 
ing the gas, C^K) 2 , from the target chamber throu^ 3 cc. of an alkaline solu¬ 
tion of 2 M sodium hydroxide and § m sodium carbonate. The collecting 



Fio. 1 



Fig. 2 


Fig. 1. Vessel used to collect radioactive GOi. A, pressure bulb; B, reservoir 
containinR mercury; C, outlet to Vau Slyko apparatus or reaction vessel. 

Fig. 2. Reaction vessel used for synthesis of radioactive fatty acids. 


tube was chilled in liquid air to assure efficient collection of the C^Os. Upon 
being warmed, the alkaline solution was transferred to the reaction chamber 
of a Van Slyke manometric gas apparatus and the solution acidified with 4 
cc. of 5 N lactic acid. The caibon dioxide evolved was collected over mer¬ 
cury in a collecting vessel (Fig. 1) which was designed so that the gas could 
be returned to a reaction vessel (Fig. 2) containing the Grignard reagent. 

The aJkylmagnesium iodide compound had been previously prepared by 
allowing 10 nui of alkyl iodide to react with 10 mu of magnesium turnings in 
10 cc. of anhydrous ether. The reaction vessel was of about 100 cc. capacity 
and contained two large stop-cocks at the top. Both stop-cocks were closed 
and the reaction vessel and contents immersed in liquid air. By means of a 
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vacuum pump, the pressure inside the reaction vessel was I'educed and the 
radioactive carbon dioxide was then permitted to fill the vacuum. Both 
stop-cocks were closed and the Grignard reagent and carbon dioxide gas 
■were shaken for 10 minutes at approximately 0.0°. During this time, 
Reaction 2 had taken place. After being chilled in liquid air, the solution 
was then carefully acidified with 8 cc. of 2.7 n sulfuric acid. After hydroly¬ 
sis of the Grignard complex had taken place, the solution was transferred to 
a small separatory funnel and the acid aqueous solution extracted with three 
26 cc. portions of ether. The ether fractions wei’e combined and poured 
into a suitable separatory funnel. 1 or 2 cc. of water were added to remove 
any concentrated inoiganic acid from the ether. The water ivas separated 
and discarded. 1 cc. of w'ater, containing 2 drops of 0.1 per cent phenol red, 
was again added and the aqueous layer made alkaline with 2 m sodiiun 
hydroxide and the fattj' acid extracted from the ether layer by conversion 
to the sodium salt. The alkaline aqueous solution w'as separated and the 
ether solution washed with 1 cc. of water. The washings were added to the 
aqueous fraction. Approximately 1.5 mM of the pure fatty acid (not 
labeled) were added to the solution which was then well mixed. The final 
volume was approximately 4 to 5 cc. 

An aliquot (0.3 cc.) was taken for chemical determination according to the 
method of Friedemann (22) and tw'o aliquots (0.1 cc.) were taken for dupli¬ 
cate determinations of radioactivity. The aliquots for standard radioactiv¬ 
ity measurements were transferred to small cups and made definitely 
alkaline with a drop of sodium hydroxide (approximately 1 m). This solu¬ 
tion was allowed to evaporate to dr^mess. Radioactivity measurements 
were made in all cases by inserting these cups containing radioactive mate¬ 
rial into the interior of the ionization chamber of the electroscope. The 
rest of the solution of the salt of the fatty acid, to which 400 mg. of glucose 
had been added, was fed to a male white rat previously fasted for 24 hours. 
The animal was placed in the metabolism cage and the respiratory gases 
collected every half hour for a period of 2 hours. 

At the end of the 2 hour period, the animal w'as sacrificed and the liver 
glycogen isolated as previously described (1). After the glycogen had been 
dried with alcohol and then with ether, it was transferred to a small cup for 
radioactivity measurement in the electroscope. Since, tmder the conditions 
of these experiments, the glycogea isolation was not quantitative, glycogen 
determinations were carried out on the sample of glycogen actually used for 
radioactivity measurement. The total amount of ^ycogea present in the 
liver at the conclusion of the experiment was calculated from ^ycogen 
analysis of an aliquot of the alkaline digest of the liver. The radioactivity 
present in the total glycogen of the liver was estimated by multiplying ^e 
radioactivity of the sample, taken for measurment, by the ratio, mg. of 
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total glycogen of the liver to mg. of glycogen used for radioactivity meas¬ 
urement. 

Analyses were also made at the conclusion of the experiment on the fatty 
acid content of the intestines in oi-der to estimate the amoimt of the fatty 
acid absorbed. The intestines wore exti-acted four times with 40 cc. por¬ 
tions of hot water. 10 cc. of colloidal iron were added and the volume made 
to 200 cc. After separation of the precipitate by centrifugation, 100 cc. of 
solution were taken for fatty acid analysis. 

Results 

The results obtained after the feeding of 400 mg. of glucose with each of 
the three radioactive fatty acids are given in Tables I to VI inclusive. Six 
experiments w'ere completed with acetate, six with propionate, and five with 


T.vblb I 

Excretion of in Expired COt after Feeding “Carboxyl Eadioaclii'e” Acetate anti 400 

Mg. of Glucose 


Experiment 

No. 

(i) 

COa 

expired 

(2) 

Radioactivity in expired COs, per cent of amount fed 

Total per cent 
oi amount 
absotbed 

(8) 

0,0-0.S hr. 
(3) 

O.S-l.0 hr. 
(0 

1.0-1 5 hrs. 
(S) 

15-2 0 hrs. 
(6) 

Total 

0) 

2 

ntM 

12.1 

4.8 

9.8 

8 1 

8.8 

31.5 

45.6 

3 

13.4 

5.1 

8.1 

6.9 

8.7 

28.8 

38.8 

4 

16,1 

7.2 

12.0 

14.2 

11.5 

45.0 

48 3 

5* 

15.2 

8.4 

17.2 

24.4 

16.6 

66.6 

73.0 

6 

13.3 

5.8 

9.6 

13.8 

12.6 

41.8 

85.4 

7 

11.0 

3.1 

9.9 

8.6 

10.5 

32.1 

39.2 

Average .. 

13.2 

5.2 

9.9 

10.3 

10.4 

35.8 

51.5 


* Omitted from average. 


butyi-atc. Tables I, HI, and V include the data on C’HDj excretions; 
Tables II, IV, and VI, the data on glycogen radioactivity. In Column 8 of 
Tables I, III, and V is given the mdioactivily expired as carbon dioxide cal¬ 
culated as total per cent of the amount absorbed. The average values found 
are 51.5, 54.8, and 55.9 for acetate, propionate, and butyrate respectively. 
The radioactivity of the expired carbon dioxide calculated as per cent of the 
amoimt fed for each half hour and for the total period of time is given in 
Columns 3,4,5, 6, and 7 of Tables I, III, and V. This demonstrates that 
all three acids are metabolized extremely rapidly, and that after the first 
half hour the excretion of C^^Ot is practically constant for the rest of the 2 
hour period. The average amount of carbon dioxide expired by the animals 
was 13.2,13.7, and 15.6 mM during the acetate, propionate, and but3rrate 
experiments respectively (Column 2, Tables I, III, and V). 
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In order to determine whether any part of the liver glycogen carbon 
originated from the fatty acids, it was necessary to estimate what part of 

Table 11 


Radioactivity of Idver Glycogen S Hours after Feeding “Carboxyl Radioactive” Acetate 

and 400 Mg, of Glucose 


Ezpen* 

xnent 

No. 

(1) 

Rat 

weight 

(2) 

Acetate 

Liver 

Glycogen radioactivity 

Fed 

(3) 

Ab- 

sorbed 

(4) 

Weight 

(5) 

Glycogen formed* 

(6) (7) 

Per cent of 
amount fed 

Per cent of amount 
absorbed 

Total 

activ¬ 

ity 

(8^ 

Residual 
activity 
(CO* cor¬ 
rected) 
(9) 

Total 

activ¬ 

ity 

(10) 

Due to 
CO* 

(11) 

Resid¬ 

ual 

activ¬ 

ity 

(12) 


gm. 

mu 

mM 

gw. 

per cent 

mg. 






2 

90 

2.58 

1.78 

3.67 


72 


-0.28 

0.77 

1.18 

-0.41 

3 

96 

3.20 

2.37 

4.25 

1.53 


B 

0.20 

1.03 

0.76 

0.27 

4 

130 

1.75 

1.63 

5.74 


53 

1.26 

0.61 

1.36 

0.70 

0.66 

5t 

115 

1.90 

1.73 

4.35 

1.09 

42 

0.02 

-0.79 

0.02 

0.89 

-0.87 

6 

117 



5.26 

2.13 

106 

1.20 

-0.25 

2.46 

2.97 

-0.51 

7 


2.30 

1.89 


1.86 

75 

1.04 


1.27 

1.16 

0.11 

Average. 

73 



1.38 

1.35 



* Corrected for amount found in livers of fasted controls (0.12 per cent). 
t Omitted from average. 

Table HI 


Excretion of in Expired CO2 after Feeding “Carboxyl Radioactive” Propionate 

and JfOO Mg, of Glucose 


ExiKrijnent No. 

(1) 

CO* 

expired 

(2) 

Radioactivity in expired COs, per cent of amount fed 

Total per 
cent of 
amount 
absorbed 

(8) 

0.0-<).5 hr. 

(3) 


1 . 0 -l.S his. 

(5) 

1.5>2.0 hrs. 
(6) 

Total 

(7) 

1 

mu 

14.2 

4.5 

8.2 

11.7 

6.7 

31.1 

42,0 

0 

13.9 

2.7 

4.4 

5.5 

6.7 

19.3 

42.9 

3* 

15.5 

4.3 

7.8 

9.1 

9.4 

30.6 

56.6 

4 

16.1 

3.0 

6.4 


7.1 

24.2 

66.6 

5 1 

11.5 

3.4 

6.2 


5.2 

19.0 

44.9 

6 

12.6 

4.6 

6.7 

6.8 

8.1 

26.2 

76.9 

Average.., 

13.7 

3.6 

6.4 i 

7.2 

6.8 

24.0 

54.8 


* Omitted from average. 


the radioactivity of the glycogen could be accounted for by the incorporation 
of radioactive released during metabolism of the fatty acids. This 
was estimated as follows: 

(4) Glycogen radioactivity (% absorbed radioactivity) =* radioactivity of glycogen 
due to C“Os -h radioactivity of glycogen due to other precursors containing 0“ 
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where 

(5) Radioactivity of glycogen due to C“02 (%) = 

glycogen carbon from CO 2 X specific radioactivity of CO* 

and 

(6) Glycogen carbon from CO 2 = 0.131 X mM glycogen formed 

(7) Specific radioactivity of Oft == 

radioactivity of expired CO 2 (% of absorbed radioactivity) 
mM of total 002 expired 

The factor 0.131 represents the fraction of glycogen carbon derived from 
CO 2 determined in experiments with glucose and NaHC^^Os previously 
reported (4). 


Table IV 

Radioactivity of Liver Glycogen $ Hours after Feeding Carboxyl Radioactive'^ 
Propionate and 4OO Mg. of Glucose 




Propionate 

Liver 

Glycogen radioactivity 

Experi¬ 

ment 

Rat 

weight 


Ab¬ 

sorbed 




Per cent of 
amount fed 

Per cent of amount 
absorbed 

No. 

Fed 

Weight 

Glycogen foimed* 

Total 

activ¬ 

ity 

Residual 
activity 
(CO 2 cor¬ 
rected) 

Total 

activ¬ 

ity 

Due to 
CO* 

Resid¬ 

ual 

activ¬ 

ity 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


(11) 

(12) 


gm. 

mu 

mu 

gm. 

iftr cent 

mg. 






1 

120 

1.27 


4.84 

1.79 

81 

2.40 

1.62 

3.24 

iia 

2.19 

2 

146 

2.23 


5.31 

1.08 

51 

0.87 


1.94 


1.26 

3t 

136 

2.31 

1.25 

4.98 

1.66 

76 

0.41 

-0.26 

0.76 

1.22 

-0.46 

4 

146 

2,38 


5,58 

l.Ol 

60 

2.48 

2.15 

6.85 


5.95 

5 





1.49 

39 

1.36 


3.23 


2.23 

6 

98 

1.39 


4.12 

1.34 

50 

2.07 

1.61 

6.09 

1.34 

4.75 

Avftraffft. 

58 



4.27 

1.00 

3.27 










♦ Corrected for amount in livers of fasted controls (0.12 per cent), 
t Omitted from the average. 


The average value of the radioactivity of glycogen due to C^^02 expressed 
as per cent of the amount of radioactivity absorbed is 1.36,1.00, and 1.25 
for the acetate, propionate, and butyrate experiments respectively (Column 
11, Tables II, IV, and VI). By subtracting these values from the total 
amount of radioactivity incorporated after the feeding of each acid, one can 
estimate the amount of radioactivity in the glycogen arising from the radio¬ 
active fatty acids, exclusive of CQ 2 . These values, calculated as per cent of 
the amount absorbed are 0.03, 3.27, and 1.13 for the acetate, propionate, 
and butyrate experiments respectively (Column 12, Tables II, IV, and VI). 
From these results, it is concluded that no acetic acid is transformed directly 
into glycogen. As would be anticipated from data in the literature con- 
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ceming the ability of propionic acid to form carbohydrate, our results indi¬ 
cate definitely that this acid is a glycogen precursor. The results obtained 
after the feeding of isotopic butyrate indicate that a part, at least, of this 
substance is also metabolized via a carbohydrate path. However, since 

Table V 


Excretion of in Expired CO2 after Feeding “Carboxyl Radioactive*^ Bvtyrate and 

J^OO Mg. of Glucose 


Escperiment No. 

(1) 

CO* 

expired 

(2) 

Radioactivity in expired CO*, per cent of amount fed 

Total per 
cent of 
amount 
absorbed 
(8) 

0.0-0.S hr. 
(3) 

O.S- 1.0 hr. 
(4) 

1 . 0 - 1 .5 hrs. 
(S) 

1 . 5 - 2.0 hrs. 
(6) 

Total 

(7) 

1 

msf 

14.9 

7.2 

12.2 

14.6 

12.3 

46.3 

50.8 

2 

14.9 

7.9 

13.0 

12.4 

10.8 

44.1 

55.0 

3 

15.8 

8.8 

15.4 

13.2 

10.3 

47.7 

60.2 

4 

16.4 

8.5 

16.3 

12.5 



60.1 

5 

15.8 

10.0 

15.0 

11.2 


45.0 

53.4 

Average... 

15.6 

8.5 

14.4 

12.8 


45.6 

55.9 


Table VI 

Radioactivity of Liver Glycogen S Hours after Feeding “Carboxyl Radioactive** 
Butyrate and JfiO Mg. of Glucose 



Rat 

■weight 

(2) 

Butyrate 

Liver 

Glycogen radioactivity 

Fed 

(3) 

Ab¬ 

sorbed 

(4) 

Weight 

(5) 

Glycogen formed* 

(6) (7) 

Per cent of 
amount fed 

Per cent of amount 
absorbed 

1 Total 
activ- 
1 ity 

(8) 

Residual 
activity 
(CO* cor¬ 
rected) 

(9) 

Total 

activ¬ 

ity 

(10) 

Due to 
CO* 

(11) 

Resid¬ 

ual 

activ¬ 

ity 

(12) 


gm. 

mu 

mu 

gm. 

percent I 

mg. 





■i 

1 

123 

1.95 

1.78 



96 

2.15 

0.85 

2.36 

1.43 


2 

120 



4.59 

1.37 

57 

1.55 


1.95 

0.93 


3 

121 

1.88 

1.49 

4.94 

1.46 

66 

2.02 

1.15 

2.54 



4 


1.67 

1.25 

4.73 

1.74 

77 


1.17 

2.80 



5 

133 

1.45 

1.23 

6.03 

1.89 

107 

1.89 


2.24 



Average. 

81 



2.38 

1.25 

1.13 


* Corrected for amount found in livers of faated controls (0.12 per cent). 

C“C )2 appeared during the metabolism of butyrate at about the same rate 
as it appeared from propionate and since the amount of glycogen radioactiv¬ 
ity after butyrate administration is considerably smaller than that after 
propionate ad3Dainistration, it may be concluded that a part of the butyric 
acid is oxidized by a path other than carbohydrate. 
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In two instances, Experiment 5, Tables I and II, and Experiment 3, 
Tables III and TV, the data were not included in the averages. These 
results were excluded from the average because they deviated quite mate- 
riallj' from the results obtained in the experiments of the rest of the series. 
In both cases, the amount of radioactivity found in the liver glycogen was 
far below that expected on the basis of the amount of liver glycogen formed. 
Occasionally in control experiments, rats fasted 24 hours have been found 
to have excessively high levels of liver glycogen. Computation of the gly¬ 
cogen formed during the 2 hour experimental period would, therefore, be 
seriously in error if the fasting liver glycogen content had not been reduced 
to the average level of the animal fasted 24 hours (0.12 per cent). In such 
cases, it is possible then that much of the glycogen present in the liver at the 
end of the experiment had been initially present rather than formed during 
the experimental period. In the absence of appreciable glycogen formation, 
one would e^ect to find but little radioactivity in the liver glycogen isolated 
for radioactivity measurement. If this had occuned, results such as those 
recorded in the two instances cited above might be anticipated. 

Isolaiion of Fat after Rcidioactim Acetate Feeding —^In two experiments, 
liver fat was isolated both after the administration of radioactive acetate 
alone and after the feedii^ of glucose, melted butter, and radioactive acetate 
together. The procedure used for the fat isolation was that described by 
Hastings and Eichelberger (23). During the course of the 2 hour experi¬ 
ment, no incoiporation of acetate into liver fat could be detected. Althou^ 
there was no evidence of the converaion of acetate to liver fat during this 
experimental period, the possibility that this reaction could occur in an 
experiment of longer duration is not excluded. It is of interest, in this con¬ 
nection, that although Bloch and Rittenberg (24) did not find deuterium in 
the fatty acids of animals fed deuterioacetate, they point out the possibility 
that the carbon of deuterioacetic acid mi^t be used in fatty acid synthesis 
even though the deuterium is not. Although no evidence is available for 
the utilization of acetate in the s 3 mthesis of naturally occurring fatty acids, 
Bloch and Rittenberg have demonstrated tliat acetate is involved in choles¬ 
terol formation. Propionate and butyrate are not converted to cholesterol, 
however. 

DISCtJSSION 

In Fig. 3, a comparison is made between the results obtained after the 
feeding of glucose plus carboxyl-labeled fatty acid and those obtained after 
d^carboxyl-labeled lactate was fed. The darkened areas of the four 
columns represent in each case the fraction of the total hver ^ycogen 
radioactivity which is accoimted for by the entering the glycogen as 
(-1-4) carbon. Althou^ there was considerable variation from experiment 
to experiment in the amoimt of radioactive carbon dioxide incorporated 
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into liver glycogen after glucose, lactate, and pyruvate feeding, and radio^ 
active bicarbonate injection, the average values of each of these three series 
were quite consistent. Thus, after lactate, glucose, and pyruvate feeding, 
11.4,13.1, and 14.2 per cent of the glycogen carbon formed respectively had 
its origin from (+4) carbon. Because of the close agreement of these 
values, it was felt that an approximate correction accounting for the 
entering the glycogen as could be applied to the radioactivity values 
found in liver glycogen after the feeding of radioactive fatty acids. After 
the feeding of radioactive carboxyl-ta^ed dZ-lactate, it was found that only 


O lU 



CARBOXYL 

(GLUCOSE) (GLUCOSE) (GLUCOSE) TAGGED 


Fig. 3. Comparison of radioactivity present in newly formed liver glycogen fol¬ 
lowing adbninistration of glucose plus carboxyl-labeled acetate, propionate, and 
butyrate. Results from labeled lactate experiments are included at the right. The 
heists of the columns indicate total radioactivity present. The shaded areas 
indicate radioactivity of glycogen due to incorporation of which was derived 
from the metabolism of the acids. 

12 per cent of the total activity of the glycogen formed resulted from the 
C 11 O 2 produced during the metabolism of the radioactive lactic acid (3). In 
the case of the fatty acids, Jiowever, the correction due to radioactive carbon 
dioxide accounted for a greater percentage of the glycogen radioactivity. 
23,55, and 98 per cent of the total radioactivity of the liver glycogen after 
propionate, butyrate, and acetate feeding respectively was accounted for by 
the C^^02 incorporation. These results are interpreted as indicating that 
propionate and butyrate may be metabolized via carbohydrate pathways, 
but that acetate is not. 
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In these expeiimenls, the intracellular specific radioactivity of (+4) 
carbon w’as estimated from the specific radioactivity of carbon in the ex¬ 
pired carbon dioxide. The assumption is also made that the ^ecific 
activity of radioactive (+4) carbon is the same throughout the tissue fluids 
of the body at any given moment. This assumption is basic for the calcu¬ 
lation of the i-adioactivity present in glycogen due to (4-4) carbon after 
radioactive oi'ganic acid administration. In other words, it is assumed that 
the intracellulai- and extracellular specific activity of (-f-4) carbon is essen¬ 
tially the same whether the (+4) carbon was pinduced intracellularly, as in 
the combustion of the fatty acids, or introduced into the body extracellu- 
larly as after intraperitoneal injection of radioactive bicarbonate. That this 
assumption is probably justified is indicated by the experiments of Ball, 
Tucker, Solomon, and Vennesland (26). They found that, soon after intra¬ 
venous injection of radioactive bicarbonate, the specific activity of C" in the 
serum is equal to the specific activity of C” in the pancreatic juice, a secre¬ 
tion of intiacellular origin, thus indicating rapid cciuilibrium of both 
intracellular and extracellular (+4) carbon. 

Since, as shown by Cori and Cori (2C), the unnatural isomer cf(—)-lactate 
is not appreciably converted to glycogen, the values of the carboxyl dl-hac- 
tate in Fig. 3 have been expressed in terms of the Z(-[-)-lactate absorbed, 
assuming that d(—)-lactate and /(-l-)-lactate arc absorbed at equal rates 
(26). Consequently, the average radioactivity values of the exijcriments 
with the dZ-lactic acid have been multiplied by 2. On this basis, 3.6 per 
cent of the Z(-|-)-carboxyl lactate absorbed was converted to glycogen. It 
is appreciated that the results obtained after fatty acid plus glucose feeding 
and those after dZ-lactate feeding without glucose are not strictly com¬ 
parable. The amount of radioactivity incori>oratcd into liver glycogen 
after a radioactive organic acid is fed is probably diroctly proportional to 
the amount of liver glycogen fonned and invi'i’sely proportional to the size 
of the carbohydrate metabolic pool. Although the elTedive carbohydiate 
pool is increased by simultaneous feeding of glucose with the radioactive 
fatty acids, considerably more glycogen was fonncil in these experiments 
than m the lactate experiments. For these reasons, it is pn)bably fortui¬ 
tous that the values for the net radioactivity of tlie glycogen formerl after 
the feeding of radioactive dZ-lactatc (calculated as Z(-t-)-lactate) and pro¬ 
pionate agree so closely. 

The use of glucose to stimulate glycogen formation in the presence of 
labeled fatty acids occunud to us following the experiments of Moss and 
Schoenheimer (27) who found that considerable quantities of deuteriot 3 no- 
sine were formed from deuteriophenylalanine when large amoimts of normal 
non-isotopic tyrosine were included in the diet in addition to the isotopic 
phenylalanine. Like^viso, Stetten and Schoenheimer (28) have shown that 
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in rats palmitic acid is converted into pahnitoleic acid and stearic acid, 
although these substances were supplied in the butter fat of the stock diet. 
These experiments lend support to the view that the reactions concerned 
with the function and metabolism of protein and fat arc in dynamic equilib¬ 
rium. A comparable point of view is adopted in the present paper in 
which the reaction of fatty acids to glycogen formation fiom glucose is 
studied. 

SUMMARY 

1. Three carboxjd radioactive fatty acids, acetic, propionic, and butyric, 
containing radioactive carboxyl carbon have been synthesized and fed with 
glucose to fasted white rats. 

2. Evidence is presented which indicates that propionic and liutyric acids 
are converted to liver glycogen, but that acetate is not. 

3. Approximately 50 per cent of the radioactive fatty acid absorbed was 
excreted in the respiratory gases as carbon dioxide over a 2 hour i)eriod. 

4. After radioactive acetate was fed with and without other substances, 
no could be detected in the Uver fat fraction 2 hours after admin¬ 
istration. 

We \rish to express our appreciation for their generous cooperation to the 
members of the Harvard cyclotron group, and especially to Dr. B. R. 
Curtis, We also thank the Milton Fund for aid which made this work 
possible. 
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THE ELECTROPHORETIC^ PROPERTIES OF OLOBIN FROM 
VARFOUS SPECIES 

By IVTURIEL PLATT MUNRO vnd F. L. MUNBO 
{Frmn the Charlotte Drale Cardeza Foundation, Jejferson Medical College, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, August 12,1943) 

Recently, Reiner, Moore, Lang, and Green (1) reported on the electro¬ 
phoretic analysis of bovine globin in glycine-hydrochloric acid buffers at 
pH 2.G and 3.7. They found that under those conditions bovine globin 
separated into two components. They also found that the mobilities and 
proportion of these two components were only slightly affected by the 
method of purification. Glol)in preparations containing largo amounts of 
denatured globin had essentially the same properties as purified globin. 

At the time this paper a])peared we were investigating the electrophoretic 
properties of human globin, using phosphate buffers over a pH range of 
5.2 to 7.9. Under these conditions we had not found any evidence of 
separation into two components, 1)ut in view of the report of Reiner et aL 
decided to extend our studies to include the pH value of 2.7, and both 
bovine and rabbit globin. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Material ami Methods 

Globin Avas prepared according to the method of Anson and Mii'sky (2) ; 
human globin from red cells remaining after removal of plasma from out¬ 
dated bank l)lood, liovine and rabbit globin from red cells obtained after 
centrifugation of fresh oxalated blood. The native globin was usually 
freed from denatured globin by dissolving it in water, neutralizing by 
dialysis against m/30 di]^otassium ])hosi)hate, and preci])itating the rest 
of the denatured globin by l)ringing the solution to 40 per cent saturation 
with ammonium sulfate. The native globin w'as then in-ecipitated by 
l)iingiug the filtrate to 70 per cent satui-ation with ammonium sulfate. The 
precipitate was centrifuged dowm, dissolved in the buffer, and dialyzed 
against the particular buffer under investigation. Usually four dialyses 
against 500 cc. of the ])ufTer Avere sufficient to remove the ammonium sul¬ 
fate, and this Avas follow'cd by dialysis against the final lot of 2000 cc. used 
for electrophoresis. 

The phosphate buffers used for electrophoresis had an ionic strength of 
0.1 and ranged in pH from 5.2 to 7.9. In the electrophoresis at pH 2.7, 
the buffer described by Reiner et aL (1), containing 0.1 m glycine-hydro- 
chloric acid and 0.12 m sodium chloride, Avas used. Since the ionic strength 
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of this buffer differs from that of the phosphate buffers, the results in the 
two buffers are not comparable. 

The electrophoretic analyses were made by means of the Tiselius ap¬ 
paratus (3) ^\ith the Toepler schlieren optical arrangement as modified by 
Longswoiih (4). Electrophoresis was allowed to proceed for 2 to 5 hours, 
4.5 to 6.5 volts per cm. being used. 


Table I 

Mobility of Glohin in Phosphate Buffers of Ionic Strength 0.1 


Species 

pH 

Mobilities* 

Species 

pH 

Mobilities* 

1 


1 /iX JOS 

^ Human 


/iX JOB 

Human 1 

5.2 

-1-4.0 


7.6 

-0.1 

(C 

5.5 

4-3.1 

i ct 

7.9 

-1.3 

i 

6.2 

+2.0 

Rabbit 

5.5 

+3.1 

tt 

6.S 

+0.7 

Bovine 

5 6 

+2.7 

It 

7.3 

1 +0.1 

1 




' Calculated on the basis of the descending boundaries. 



Fig. 1. Longsworth patterns of human globin in phosphate buffer, p = 0.1, at pH 
5.5. Left, ascending pattern; right, descending pattern. 

Results 

The data obtained by electrophoresis of globin from the three species 
in phosphate buffers are given in Table I. Over a range of pH 5.2 to 7.9, 
human globin migi*ates as a single component with an isoelectric point at 
pH 7.5. The electrophoretic diagram for human globin at pH 5.5 is shoTO 
in Fig. 1. Bovine and rabbit globin were studied in phosphate buffer 
only at pH 5.5. It was found that at this pH they also migrated as a 
single component, with a mobility identical with that of human globin. 

In the glycine-hydrochloric acid buffer of pH 2.7, we found, as did Reiner 
et aL, that bovine globin separates into two components. The mobilities 
which we obtained, however, differed markedly from those reported by 
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these authors (see Table II). It appeared pos'^ible that the difference in 
mobilities might be due to the method of preparation of the native globin. 
Accordingly, the effect of modifications in the method of preparation on the 
mobilities was investigated: fa) the globin was neutralized with sodium 
hydroxide and precipitated by ammonium sulfate as described by Anson 
and jMirsky (2), then dissolved in, and dialyzed against, distilled water 


Table II 

Mobility of Globin in Glycine-Hydrochloric Acid Buffer of pH 2.6 


Species 

Method of purification 

Mobilities* 

Fast component 

Slow component 

Bovine 

K 3 HPO 4 and {NHOsSO* 

6.8 

nXlO^ 

4.8 

it 

NaOH and (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 

6.7 

4.6 

it 

No purification 

6.6 

4.5 

Rabbit 

K 2 HPO 4 and (NH4)2S04 

6.9 

4.9 

Human 

it tt tt 

5.8 

4.1 

Bovine 

Data of Reiner et al. (1) 

9.4 

6.6 


* Calculated on the basis of the descending boundaries. 


j 

H I-> 

Fig. 2. Longsworth patterns of human globin in glycine-hydrochloric acid buffer, 
0.1 M, containing 0.12 M sodium chloride, at pH 2.7. Left, ascending pattern; right, 
descending pattern. 

until free of ammonium sulfate, and then dialyzed against the buffer, and 
(b) crude globin was dissolved in water and dialyzed against the buffer 
without purification. In each case, however, the same mobilities were 
obtained for the two components (see Table II). Storage of the crude 
globin in the dry state does not appear to influence the mobility, since 
identical values were obtained after the globin had been kept in a vacuum 
desiccator for a period of 3 months. 
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Rabbit globin when subjected to electrophoresis in glycine-hydrochloric 
acid buffer at pH 2.7 has properties similar to those of bovine globin. Two 
distinct components ere found with mobilities the same as those we had 
found for bovine globin (Table II). 

Human globin, however, diffei-s from bovine and rabbit globin in this 
respect. There is some evidence of separation of the globin; see Fig. 2 
which shows the pattern obtained after electrophoresis for 290 minutes 
with 4.9 volts per cm. The break in the curve indicates that in human 
globin there are two components, but that there is not a great difference 
in their relative mobilities. These Avere calculated to be 5.8 X 10“® and 
4.1 X 10“® sq. cm. per volt per second for the fast and slow' component 
respectively, but the values must be considered as only approximate. 

DISCUSSION 

There is an interesting similarity between our data for globin and those 
found by other investigator for plasma albumin. Thus Luetscher (5) 
found that both human and home semm albumin separated into two com¬ 
ponents w'hen subjected to electi*ophoresis at pH 4.0. He also found a 
difference in the mobilities of the fast and slow' components in the tw'o 
species studied. Cohn (6) states that at pH 7.7 albumins from human, 
bovine, or horse sera migrate as single components with almost identical 
mobilities, and Tiselius and Kabat (7) obtained similar results for horse, 
pig, rabbit, and monkey albumin. 

Similarly w'e found that at pH 5.5, rabbit, bovine, and human globin 
migrated as a single component with the same mobility. At pH 2.7, 
how'ever, there w'as separation into two components w'hose mobilities 
w'ere the same for bovine and rabbit globin, hut differed for human globin. 
This difference betw'een bovine and human globin becomes even greater if 
our values for human globin are compared with those found by Reiner 
et al. (1) for boAine globin. 

We are unable to give any explanation for the variation betw'een our 
data for bovine globin at pH 2.7 and those found by Reiner et al, (1). 
These authors found, as we did, that neither the method of preparation of 
native globin nor the presence of denatured globin had any marked effect 
on the proportions of the tw'o components or on their respective mobilities. 
The possibility exists that variations in the preparation of the crude globin 
itself have been responsible for the diffemnces found in the tw'o laboratories. 

soaiARY 

1. In phosphate buffer at pH 5.5, globin prepared from human, bovine, 
and rabbit hemoglobin migrates as a single component with identical 
mobilities for the three species. 
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2. In phosphate buffers over a range of pH 5.2 to 7.9, human globin 
migrates as a single component with an isoelectric point of pH 7.5. 

3. In glj'cine-hydrochloric acid buffer at pH 2.7, bovine and rabbit 
globins separate into two distinct components with identical mobilities 
for the two species. Human globin also separates into two components, 
but the separation is not so marked, nor are the mobilities the same as 
those found for bovine and rabbit globin. 
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THE ABSORPTION SPECTRUM OF LUCIFERIN AND 
OXIDIZED LUCIFERIN 

By AURIN M. chase 

{From the Physiological Laboratory^ Princeton University, Princeton) 
(Received for publication, June 11,1943) 

The ostracod cmstacean, Cypridina hilgendorfii, has a gland in the head 
region which manufactures and stores two chemical substance'^, an enzj^me, 
luciferase, and a substrate, luciferin, whose interaction in the presence of 
water and oxygen gives inse to a luminescence. These compounds remain 
stable for years if the animals are stored in a dry state. It is necessary only 
to grind up the dried material and extract with suitable solvents to obtain 
luciferin or luciferase for quantitative studies of the luminescent reaction 
in vitro (Harvey (8)). 

It has been shown (Chase (4)) that the visible absorption spectrum of 
solutions of partially purified Cypridina luciferin undergoes a definite series 
of changes during exposure to air, the rate increasing with increasing pH. 
These measurements were made with Shlaer’s spectrophotometer (Shlaer 
(10)). While this instrument has a veiy high precision, its operation is 
rather slow and it is consequently not possible to measure the complete 
visible absorption spectrum of a solution whose color is unstable. How¬ 
ever, spectra containing four or five points can be obtained if measurements 
are made as rapidly as possible at four or five selected wave-lengtLs in suc¬ 
cession and ai-e repeated until the color of the solution has become stable. 
A cur\'e relating photometric density (log I^/I) to time is then plotted for 
each of the wave-lengths measured and from these curves skeleton absorp¬ 
tion spectra can be drawn by interpolation. These indicate the color of the 
solution at any given instant after the onset of the reaction. From absorp¬ 
tion ^ectra that were measured by this method it was apparent that during 
oxidation of luciferin solutions (without luciferase) the absorption maximum 
—originally in the violet region of the spectrum—shifts rapidly to about 480 
m/i, and then gradually disappears, ^^ithout any further qualitative change, 
to give finally an almost colorless solution. 

Since the rate of disappearance of luciferin (as measured by the total light 
obtainable on addition of luciferase) approximately paralleled the rate of 
change of the absorption spectrum of the luciferin solutions at various 
pH values, it was assumed that the labile color was a property of the 
luciferin itself. The initial shift of maximum to 480 mp was interpreted as 
representing the reversible oxidation of luciferin (Anderson (3)), and the 
subsequent disappearance of this maximum as representing a secondaiy 
irreversible reaction, probably also an oxidation. 
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The measurements described above have been repeated, and a number of 
additional ones made, \vith the Hardy recording spectrophotometer (6) at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology". This instrument can trace a 
complete visible absorption spectrum upon graph paper in from 2 to 4 
minutes. Consequently, the details of the spectrum can be measured and 
the position of maxima well established, even though the color of the solu¬ 
tion is not stable. The effect of pH on the course of the color changes was 
studied in order to get absorption curves with greater detail than those 
reported in the earlier paper. The absorption spectrum of a luciferin solu¬ 
tion free of oxygen was also measured to determine whether or not the color 
change could occur in the absence of ox\"gen. In addition, luciferin extrac¬ 
tions that had been earned through one and two cycles of purification were 
studied and the amount of labile color was compared with the concentration 
of luciferin in the two solutions. Finally, the absorption spectrum was 
measured during the luminescent reaction itself. This is possible with the 
Hardy spectrophotometer because it does not respond to continuous, but 
only to intermittent light, and the measurements are therefore not affected 
by luminescence in the absorption cell. The primary" purpose of these four 
sets of experiments was to determine whether the color changes were 
actually characteristic of the dissolved luciferin itself or merely related to 
some other component of the solution. 

Materials and Methods 

The luciferin was extracted from dried, ground Cypridina organisms and 
was purified by the method of Anderson (2). Some extractions were used 
which had been carried through only one cycle of purification; others had 
been carried through a second cycle. The latter are visibly less colored 
than the former. The luciferase was freed of practically all colored impuri¬ 
ties and of a certain amoimt of protein impurity by dialysis against distilled 
water. As the pH falls during prolonged dialysis, precipitation of consider¬ 
able inactive material occurs and the practically colorless active supernatant 
can then be used as a luciferase stock solution (Giese and Chase (5)). 

The pH of the experimental solutions was adjusted with 0.2 m phosphate 
buffers (disodium and monopotassium phosphates). 

In all of the experiments, luciferin that had been dried by removing the 
butyl alcohol solvent in vacuo was used as the starting material. This dried 
residue was then dissolved in a small amount of 0,1 n hydrochloric acid, 
phosphate buffer was added, and finally an amount of 0.1 n sodium hydrox¬ 
ide exactly equivalent to the acid was run in, and the solution was trans- 
fen-ed to an absorption cell. pH values were checked with the glass 
electrode. 

In those experiments in which anaerobic conditions were not maintained, 
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measurement of the absorption spectrum was begun immediately after the 
free acid had been neutralized by the sodium hj’droxide. the proce¬ 

dures and dilutions necessarily differed considerably in the different tj-pes 
of experiments, they will be described in greater detail in the following 
section. 


EXPEBIMENTAL 

Effect of Hydrogen Ion Concentration on Absorption Spectrum and Changes 
Which It Undergoes—Two aqueous solutions of doubly purified lucifeiin, 
treated as described above and buffered at pH 6,8 and 5.1, respectively. 



Fig. 1. A shows the changes which occur in the visible absorption spectrum of a 
luciferin solution of pH 6.8 during exposure to air. Curve A is the spectrum 5 
minutes after the luciferin was dissolved. Curve B was measured after a total 
elapsed time of 19 minutes, Curve C after 31 minutes, Curve D after 44 minutes, 
Curve E after 81 minutes; Curve F is the spectrum after 2 days. B shows similar 
measurements on a luciferin solution of pH 5.1. Curve A was measured 4 minutes 
after the luciferin W'as dissolved. Curve B after 16 minutes, Curve C after 30 minutes. 
Curve D after 59 minutes. Curve E after 81 minutes, Curve F after 300 minutes, and 
Curve G after 26 hours. 

were measured with the Hardy recording spectrophotometer at intervals 
during exposure to air in an absorption cell whose optical depth was 10 
mm. Fig. 1 shows absorption spectra^ of these two solutions. Several 
facts are at once evident from these curves. First, the absorption spectrum 
of the freshly dissolved luciferin is very similar in the two solutions, although 

^ In all the graphs, extinction (negative logarithmio of the transmission measured 
by the spectrophotometer) has been plotted on the ordinate against wave-length in 
mu on the abscissa. 
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their pH is different. Second, the absorption maximum shifts from a value 
of about 430 m/x to one of about 460 or 470 m/x in both cases, and this change 
is much faster at pH 6.8 than at pH 5.1. Thii-d, in both cases the absoip- 
tion maximum at about 460 to 470 m/x subsequently disappears at a rela¬ 
tively slow rate until the solution approaches a colorless condition. 
However, in the case of the solution at pH 5.1, a product is evidently 
formed which behaves as an acid-ba.<‘e indicator with a stronger blue-violet 
absoiption. This substance is apparently produced during the second step 
in the color change; that is, during the .slow disappearance of the absorption 
maximum at 460 to 470 m/x. Preliminary" measurements in the visible and 
ultraviolet region^ with the Harrison and Bentley" rapid recording spectro¬ 
photometer f Harrison and Bentley (7)) show that an increase of absorption 
in the region between 320 and 400 m/x is con-elated with the deci-ea.se at 470 
m/x (see Fig. 6). 

Dependence of Color Changes upon Oxygen —^Luciferin solutions remain 
stable practically indefinitely, so far as potential luminescence is con¬ 
cerned, in absence of dissolved oxygen. Therefore, if the changes in ab¬ 
sorption spectrum of luciferin solutions represent luciferin, they" should not 
occur if oxygen is not present. The apparatus designed for this experiment 
is shovim diagrammatically- in Pig. 2. A fused glass absorption cell of 50 cc. 
capacity" and 50 mm. optical depth was equipped with a cover of thick 
PyTCx glass through ivhich two holes had been bored. A glass tube pro¬ 
jected through one of these holes to just below’ the low"er surface of the 
cover. This tube w’as fitted with a stop-cock (-4) of sufficient bore to per¬ 
mit entrance of a thin glass tube from a burette, so that a measured volume 
of solution could be run into the cell. Through the other hole in the Pyi-ex 
plate a glass tube ran to the bottom of the absoiption cell in such a w’ay" 
as not to obstruct the optical path throu^ the cell. This tube connected 
through a stop-cock (B) with the lower end of a glass cylinder of 40 cc. 
capacity. At the upper end of this cy-linder w’as a 3-way stop-<50ck (C). 

6 cc, of butyl alcohol solution of luciferin w"ere transferred from the 
anaerobic storage flask into the absorption cell through the bore of stop¬ 
cock A hy means of the modified burette. The whole apparatus was then 
put into a vacuum desiccator and the butyl alcohol w-as removed with a 
pump, leaving a thin film of dry material (largely luciferin) on the bottom 
of the absorption cell. The apparatus was removed from the desiccator 
and 18 cc. of 0.2 m phosphate buffer of pH 6.75 and 10.5 cc. of 0.100 n 
sodium hydroxide w’ere put into the glass cylinder throu^ the bore of stop¬ 
cock C, and one arm of C was then connected with the purified hydrogen 
line with lead tubing and de Khotinsky cement. The free openings of 
stop-cocks C and D were coimected with water traps by rubber tubing. 

Through the bore of stop-cock A were now run 10.5 cc. of 0.100 n hydro- 
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chloric acid to dissolve the luciferin in the absorption cell. Oxidation of 
luciferin occurs very slowly in 0.1 x hydrochloric acid {Anderson i2>), and 
so no effort was made to free the acid solution of air befoi-e introducing it. 
A and D were immediately connected together with lead tubing and de 
Khotinsky cement and all the stop-cocks w^ere turned so as to allow’ puri- 

HYJ>noCM UN£ 



Fig. 2. Diagrammatic plan of the apparatus used to prepare an anaerobic solution 
of luciferin of pH 6.8 in an absorption cell, for measurement of the absorption spec¬ 
trum in the absence of air. For details of the procedure see the text. 

fied hydrogen to flow into the absorption cell, over the surface of the acid- 
luciferin solution, through B, up through the solution in the cylinder, and 
out of the apparatus to the air through the open arm of C. The hydrogen 
flowed in this direction at a slow rate for 9 hours, ample time to deaerate 
both solutions. 

Stop-cocks A and C w’ere nowr turned so as to close off completely the 
absorption cell and the cylinder. The part of the tubing between the 
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hydi-ogen line and C was flushed out with hj’drogen, D having been closed. 
Stop-cock C was next turned so as to connect the cylinder and the hydrogen 
line, and A and D were immediately opened to the air, wdth the result that 
the solution in the cylinder was forced over into the absorption cell and 
mixed with the acid-luciferin solution, thereby producing a pH of approxi¬ 
mately 6.8 in the final mixture. 

The hydrogen was allowed to bubble through the mixed solutions in the 
absorption cell for 2 hours to insure complete deaeration, and stop-cocks 
A and B were then closed and the absoiption cell and cylinder disconnected 
from the hydrogen line and transported to the spectrophotometer. Ab¬ 
sorption spectra of this solution are showTi in Fig. 3. The luciferin used 



Fig. 3. Absorption spectra of a hydrogen-saturated solution of luciferin that has 
been carried through a single cycle of purification. Four spectra measured during 
the course of an hour fell exactly on Curve A. Curve B was measured after air 
had been passed through the solution for 1 minute, and Curve C after the solution 
had been exposed to air for 60 minutes. The color change does not occur in the 
absence of oxygen. 

in the measui’ements had been carried through only one cycle of puidfication 
and the curves consequent!}" do not have the shape of those measured on 
doubly purified luciferin (see, for example, Fig. 1), because a greater amount 
of stable yellow color, which would have been removed by the second cycle 
of purification, was still present. The form of the absoiption spectrum is 
immaterial in this experiment, however, since its purpose is to demonstrate 
the complete stability of the color of the solution in absence of air. Six 
absorption spectra were measured, four during an hour in which the absorp¬ 
tion cell remained closed and therefore free of oxygen, and two following 
the admission of air to the cell. The first four curves were identical and 
all fell exactly on Curve A in Kg. 3. Curve B represents the color 10 
minutes after the stop-cocks of the absorption cell had been opened and air 
passed slowly through the solution for 1 minute- The absorption of the 
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solution has increased at wave-lengths longer than about 440 mji. ('urve C 
represaits the solution after passive ejqjosuro to air for a period of 60 
minutes. The absoiption has continued to increase at wave-lengtL‘« longer 
than 440 mu and has decreased slightly at shorter wave-lengths. This 
experiment demonstrates conclusively that the changes in the absorption 
spectrum of luciferin solutions ai-e dependent on oxj’gen, just as is the loss 
of luciferin from such a solution when the luciferin content is determined 
by measuring the total Irrminescence. This indicates an identity between 
luciferin and the srrbstance responsible for the changes in the absorption 
spectrum, although it does not prove the point conclusively. 

Relation between LabUe Color of Luciferin Solutions and Luciferin Con¬ 
centration .4s Measured by Toted Light Emission —^The fact that the velocity 
of the change in the absorption spectrum of a purified luciferin solution 
increases with increase in pH in a nranner that is qualitatively similar to 
the rate of disappearance of luciferin, as measured by total light content 
(Clrase (4)), indicates a relatiorrship between the luciferin and the changes 
in the absorption spectrum. Furthermore, as described above, neither the 
changes in the absorption spectrum nor the loss of luciferin (measrtred by 
total light content) occurs in absence of dissolved oxygen. E\’en more 
comincing evidence that the change in absorption spectroim represents 
luciferin itself can be obtained by comparing the differ^ce in labile color 
between two luciferin solutioirs that have been carried, respecthrely, 
through one and two C 3 ’'cles of purification (the method of Anderson (2)) 
with the difference in luciferin content of these two solutions as measured 
by their total Irmrinesc^ce. If the luciferin is responsible for the labile 
color, there should be a proportionality between the latter and total 
luminescence. 

As a measure of labile color, as contrasted with total color (labile plus 
stable color), the curve of photometric deirsity (log lo/I) against -wave¬ 
length of a frrllj' oxidized solution of Irrciferin was subtracted from that 
of a sohrtion in which Irrciferin had been freshly dissolved. In Pig. 4 seven 
absorption spectra are shown. Curve A is frum an aqueous solution 
(pH 6.8) of doubly purified luciferin measured 5 minutes after the luciferin 
was dissolved.^ Curv-e B is from the same solution after the color had 
become stable. Cuiv'e C is the diff^ermree betw’een Curve A and Curve B, 
and can be taken as representing the labile color of the solution. Curve D 

* The butyl alcohol was removed in vacuo from 7 cc. of butyl alcohol solution of 
luciferin that had been carried through two cycles of purification. The dry residue 
was dissolved in 1.00 cc. of 0.100 n hydrochloric acid; 2.00 cc. of 0.20 u phosphate 
buffer of pH 6.8 were added and then 1.00 cc. of 0.100 n sodium hydroxide to neutra¬ 
lize the free acid. The optical depth of the absorption cell was 10 mm. 
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is the absorption spectmm of a singly purified luciferin solution,® measured 
15 minutes after the luciferin and accompanying soluble impurities were 
dissolved. Exploratory measurements had shown that the changes in the 
absorption spectrum were slower in the case of the singly purified luciferin 
solution than in the doubly purified one and it was for this reason that the 
15 minute cuire was used instead of the 5 minute curve, Cui^’^e E repre¬ 
sents the final, stable color of the singly purified luciferin solution. Curve F 
was obtained by subtracting Cun^e E from Cuive D, and is taken as repre¬ 
senting the labile color of the solution of singly purified luciferin. 
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Fig. 4. Curves F and G are calculated absorption spectra representing the labile 
color in two luciferin solutions of different degrees of purity. Curves A, B, D, and E 
represent the data used in computing Curves F and G by the method described in the 
text. Curve C gives the original values from which those of Curve G were calcu¬ 
lated to correct for concentration differences between the two luciferin solutions. 


From the data contained in foot-notes 2 and 3 the dilution factor by 
which Curve C must be multiplied to make it directly comparable with 
Curve F can be calculated. This factor turns out to be 0.357 and (^ur\^e G 
represents the values of Curve C multiplied by it. The heights of Curves 
F and G at X = 435 m/z were taken as measures of the labile color in the 
singly and doubly purified luciferin solutions, respectively. These values 
are 0.230 and 0.116 and their ratio is 1.98. The total luminescence from 

* The butyl dicohol was removed in vacuo from 6 cc. of luciferin solution that had 
been carried through a single cycle of puriffcation. The dry residue was dissolved 
in 1.00 cc. of 0.100 n hydrochloric acid; 4.00 cc. of 0.20 m phosphate buffer of pH 
6B were added and then 1.00 cc. of 0.100 n sodium hydroxide. The optical depth of 
the absorption cell was 10 mm. 
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bamples of the singly and doubly purified luciferin solutions was measured 
with the light-integrating apparatus described by ^^derson (1). It was 
found that 1.00 cc. of the solution of singly purified luciferin had a total 
luminescence represented by 130.0 volts, while 1.00 cc. of the solution of 
doubly purified luciferin gave a total luminescence of 77.7 volts.** The 
ratio of these two values is 1.69. This figure differs by only 15 per cent from 
the ratio of the labile color in the two solutions. 

The rather good correspondence between these two ratios indicates that 
the labile color of luciferin solutions, and hence the changes in absorption 
spectrum which such solutions undergo, is a property of the luciferin mole¬ 
cule itself and not of impurities extracted wdth it from the Cy^ridma 
organisms. 

Ahsorption Spectrum of Luciferin Solution d/uring Luminescent Reaction — 
As was mentioned earlier, the design of the Hardy spectrophotometer is 
such that it permits the measurement of absorption spectra of colored solu¬ 
tions in which continuous light emission is occuning. An experiment was 
therefore designed to determine whether the changes in the absorption 
spectrum of pui*ified luciferin solutions during oxidation by ah are dupli¬ 
cated during the i*elatively much more rapid oxidation of luciferin which 
accompanies luminescence in the presence of the enzyme, luciferase. 

The residue from 10 cc. of butyl alcohol solution of luciferin (carried 
through two cycles of purification) was dissolved in 2.0 cc. of 0.10 n hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and 2 cc. of 0.2 m phosphate buffer, pH 6.8, were added, fol¬ 
lowed by 2,0 cc. of 0.10 N sodium hydroxide. 2,5 cc. of this mixture were 
immediately put into each of two identical absorption cells (10 mm. optical 
depth). 1.5 cc. of distilled winter were added to the solution in one cell 
and 1.5 cc. of a strong luciferase solution to the other. A brilliant blue 
luminescence occurred in the latter cell and the absorption spectrum was 
measured at once. 

Immediately after the first curve had been traced for the luminescent 
solution, the other solution which lacked luciferase was measured. The 
two solutions were measured alternately for an hour. They were then left 
for 8 hours and remeasured. The solution which had no luciferase was 
measured once more after a total of 20 hours had elapsed. Finally the 
absorption spectrum of a solution of luciferase of exactly the same con¬ 
centration as was used in the luminescent sample was measured. On the 
assumption that the luciferase undeigoes no change in color during the 
luminescent reaction, its color could be subtracted from that of the luciferin- 
luciferase mixture and should allow an exact comparison between the 
velocity and character of the color changes in the two solutions. 

^ The light emission is measured in arbitrary units, expressed as volts required to 
balance the total output of the photocell in the apparatus (Anderson (1)). 
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In Fig. 5, A are drown absorption spectra of the luciferin solution w'hich 
did not contain luciferase and which was consequently undergoii^ slow, 
spontaneous, non-lmninescent oxidation. In Fig. 5, B are the absorption 
spectra which w'ere measured on the solution to w'hich luciferase had been 
added. These curves have been corrected for the slight color of the 
luciferase itself. 
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Fig. 5. The curves shown in A are absorption spectra of a luciferin solution meas¬ 
ured during exposure to air. Curve G is the spectrum immediately after the luci¬ 
ferin was dissolved, Curve H after 9 minutes, Curve I after 20 minutes. Curve J 
after 30 minutes. Curve K after 39 minutes, Curve L after 49 minutes, Curve M after 
455 minutes, and Curve N after 1140 minutes. In B are shown absorption spectra of 
a luciferin solution in which luminescence is occurring due to the action of the en¬ 
zyme, luciferase. Curve A is the spectrum immediately after the luciferin was 
dissolved. Curve B is measured 1 minute after luciferase was added, Curve C after 
12 minutes. Curve D after 22 minutes, Curve E after 40 minutes, and Curve F after 
457 minutes. The changes in the absorption spectrum are about 100 times as rapid 
during luminescent oxidation by luciferase as during non-luminescent oxidation. 

Inspection of Kg. 5 shows two things: (1) Essentially the same changes 
take place in the absorption spectrum of the two solutions and (2) they 
occur about 100 times as fast when luciferase is present as when it is absent. 
Curve A in Fig. 5, B and Curve G in Fig, 6, A were obtained from identical 
luciferin solutions which were measured as soon as possible after the luciferin 
had been dissolved. The original color of the solution for both samples is 
therefore represented by these curves. It is evident that during the 
luminescent reaction betvreen luciferin and luciferase the same shift in 
absorption maximum from about 430 mp to about 470 mu occurs which is 
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observed during the spontaneous, non-luminescent oxidation of luciferin. 
Moreover, this change must be exceedingly rapid during the huninescent 
reaction. These results are additional evidence that the changes in absorp¬ 
tion spectrum are attributable to the luciferin itsdf, rather thn.Ti to im¬ 
purities. 


DISCUSSION 

From the results of the experiments that have been described in the pre¬ 
ceding section, it seems certain that the luciferin molecule in aqueous solu¬ 
tion possesses a definite absorption band in the visible region of the ^ec- 
trum and that during both luminescent and non-luminescent oxidation it 
is converted to a compound or compounds having a different visible absorp- 
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Fia. 6. Visible and ultraviolet absorption spectra measured 'with the Harrison 
and Bentley spectrophotometer. Curve A was measured as soon as possible after 
the luciferin was dissolved. Curve B was measured after exposure of the solution 
to air for 32 minutes, and Curve C after 24 hours. 

tdon band. The fact that the changes in the absorption spectrum are the 
same whether luminescence be initiated by adding ludferase or whether the 
ludferin be allowed to oxidize spontaneously in air need not necessarily 
mean that the reaction products are identical in the two cases. If the 
luciferase reacts ^vith a different group on the luciferin molecule than is 
affected in the spontaneous, non-luminescent oxidation, the changes m the 
absorption ^ectrum mi^t still be identical provided the li^t-abeorbing 
group itself were not radically affected. However, the simpler interpreta¬ 
tion would be that the products of the luminescent and non-luminescent 
reaction are identical, and this would hnply that the luciferin molecule 
is altered in the same way in both reactions. The careful ^periments of 
Anderson (3) indicate that the product of the luminescent reaction is dif¬ 
ferent from that of the non-luminescent oxidation, since he finds the latter 
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iBversible and the former not. Although the absorption spectrum measure¬ 
ments are superficially not in accord with his results, they do not actually 
contradict them, for the reason that has been given above. 

Preliminary measurements of the visible and ultraviolet absorption spec¬ 
trum of Cypridina luciferin with the Hanrison and Bentley spectropho¬ 
tometer (7) show, in addition to the fusible band, ultraviolet bands at 
about 310 to 320 my, and at 280 and 260 my, with complete absorption 
below 240 my. This spectrum, shown in Curve A of Fig. 6, bears a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to the spectra of certain naphthoquinone and anthra- 
quinone derivatives measured hy Morton and Earlam (9). However, it 
has been found that the ultraviolet absorption spectrum of luciferin, like 
the visible spectrum, is unstable in the presence of air. Measurements 
with the rapid recording spectrophotometer of Harrison and Bentley show 
that during the first stages of non-luminescent oxidation the absorption 
decreases in the mgion from 250 to 320 my, and subsequently increases in 
the region from 320 to 400 my, the latter change taking place during the 
time that the visible band at about 465 my is disappearing (see Kg. 6). 
Careful measurements of the ultraviolet spectrum of hydrogennsaturated 
luciferin solutions should be v^aluable in the determination of the structure 
of the molecule if the luciferin can be obtained suflBiciently free of impurities 
for reliable ultraviolet studies. 

% 

SUMMARY 

By means of the Hardy recording ^ectrophotometer the visible absorp¬ 
tion spectrum of solutions of purified luciferin was measured during spon¬ 
taneous non-luminescent oxidation at pH 5.1 and 6.8. In each case an 
initial absorption maximum at about 435 my is replaced by one at about 
465 my which subsequently disappears leaving an almost colorless solution. 
The velocity of these changes is greater at pH 6.8 than at pH 5.1. At the 
latter pH the final, stable solution absorbs more strongly in the blue-violet 
region, indicating that a compound may be formed vrhich has the proper¬ 
ties of an acid-base indicator. Measurements with the Harrison-Bentley 
recording spectrophotometer show that changes also occur in the ultra¬ 
violet absorption spectrum of luciferin solutions during exposure to air. 

The changes in the visible absorption spectrum of luciferin solutions do 
not occur when the solution is saturated with hy'drogen to the exclusion 
of oxygen. 

The labile color of solutions of luciferin is directly proportional to the 
concentration of luciferin determined by total luimnescence measurements. 

The same sequence of changes in the absorption spectrum of luciferin 
solutions occurs when luminescence is initiated by addition of the &azyme, 
ludferaBe. In this case, however, the velocity is about 100 times as great 
as when tibe enzyme is not present. 
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It is concluded from these data that luciferin it'self, and not accompany¬ 
ing impurities, is responsible for the obsei*ved changes in the visible absorp¬ 
tion spectrum during exposure to air. 

Although measurements of the ultraviolet absorption spectrum of par¬ 
tially purified luciferin solutions suffer from instabfiity of the spectrum in 
the presence of dissolved oxygen and from possible presence of impurities, 
maxima of absorption appear to exist at about 310 to 320 m/x, 280, and 
260 m/i, \\dth complete absorption below 240 m/x, 

I wash to thank Dr, E. Ne^^ton Harvey for his interest and helpful 
criticism during the course of this work. 

Through the kindness of Dean John W. M. Bunker, space and facilities 
were provided in the Biology Department at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology while the measurements were being made with the Hardy 
and the Harrison and Bentley spectrophotometers. I am extremely grate¬ 
ful to all these men and to the members of the Biology Department staff 
for the privileges and aid which were accorded me. 
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THE MECHANISM OF COZYMASE SYNTHESIS IN THE HUMAN 
ERYTHROCYTE: A COMPARISON OP THE ROLES OF 
NICOTINIC ACID AND NICOTINAMIDE 

By PHILIP HANDLER and HENRY I. KOHN 

{From the Department of Physiology and Pharmacology, Duke University School 
of Medicine, Durham, North Carolina) 

(Received for publication, July 26,1943) 

It is now well established that the administration of adequate amounts 
of nicotinic acid results in a large increase in the V factor (eoenzymes I 
and II) content of human erythroGjiies (1-3). This synthesis has been 
obser\^ed in vitro, and is independent of the leucocytes (4). Recently, 
Hoagland and Ward (3) have reported that administration of comparable 
quantities of nicotinamide are without effect on the eiythrocyte V factor 
concentration. The present report is concerned with an attempt to deter¬ 
mine the basis for this diJBference and thereby gain some insight into the 
mechanism of cozymase sjmthesis. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Methods 

The V factor estimations of Hoagland and Ward depended upon the 
reduction of nitrate to nitrite by Hemophilus influenzae with subsequent 
colorimetric determination of the nitrite (3). It was thought of value to 
repeat their experiments with the turbidimetric assay of the growth of 
Hemophilus parainfluemae described by Kohn and Bemheim (5). The 
accuracy of this procedure with pure solutions of cozjunase has been 
checked b}^ simultaneous comparison with the yeast fermentation method 
(6) aud has been further confirmed by the excellent agreement obtained 
between the values for cozymase in human and dog erythrocytes (7) and 
rat and dog kidney cortex (6, 8). The results of the V factor assays were 
calculated as if all the V factor were present as diphosphopyridine nucleo¬ 
tide and are expressed as micrograms of diphosphopyridine nucleotide 
per cc. of erythrocytes. By total nicotinic acid is meant the nicotinic acid 
indicated by the colorimetric analysis and it is expressed as micrograms 
per cc. of red cells. Bound nicotinic acid represents the nicotinic acid 
present in the pyridine nucleotides and is calculated from the V factor 
assay. Unboxmd nicotinic acid is the arithmetical difference between total 
and bound nicotinic acid in the erythrocytes. Plasma nicotinic acid can¬ 
not be further subdivided and is obtained directly from the colorimetric 
assay. 
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COZYMASE SYNTHESIS BY ERYTHROCYTES 


Effects of Nicotinamide and Nicotinic Add on Erythrocyte V Factor Con- 
centration in Vivo —^Nicotinamide (3 gm.) was given during 3 days in 
divided doses (four per day) to a number of healthy young males. 3 hours 
after the last dose, blood was drawn by antecubital venepuncture and 
analyzed for V factor and for plasma and cell nicotinic acid. 24 hours 
later the same subjects were started on a similar course of 3 gm. of nicotinic 
acid in divided doses over 3 days. Blood samples drawn 3 hours after the 
last dose were assayed in like fashion. While the time intervals were 
considerably smaller than those reported by Hoagland and Ward, they 
have proved satisfactory in our experience (5). 'laical results obtained 
on two of the subjects are shown in Table I. 


Table I 

Effect of Nicotinic Add and Nicotinamide Administration on Erythrocyte V Factor 

Concentration 



Subject H. I. E. 

Subject P. H. 

Time 

Cell 

diphos- 

Cell nicotinic 
add 

Plasma 

nico¬ 

tinic 

acid 


.Cell 

Cell nicotinic 
add 

Plasma 


phopy- 

ndme 

nucleo¬ 

tide 




jjopy- 

ndme 

nucleo¬ 

tide 



nico¬ 

tinic 

acid 

Remarks 


Bound 

Total 

Ronarks 

Bound 

Total 

days 

y per 
ec 

y per 
ec. 

y per 
cc. 

y per 
cc. 


y per 
cc. 

y per 
ec. 

y per 
cc. 

y per 
ec. 


0 

72 

13.2 


0.6 


74 

13.6 

16.1 

0.5 


4 


19,0 

24.1 

4.0 



18.6 

19.2 

2.1 

After amide 

8 


37.2 

38.7 

2.4 

1 

** acid 

194 


46.4 

6.3 

“ acid 


While nicotinamide did not produce the dramatic effects on erythrocyte 
Y factor concentration seen -with nicotinic acid, it was not without effect. 
Nicotinamide feeding consistently raised the er 3 dlirocyte V factor content 
by 25 to 40 per cent xmder these conditions, while like amounts of nicotinic 
acid produced increases which varied from 90 to 300 per cent in a similar 
period. WTiile it cannot be stated with certainty that the increase in V 
factor actmty was due solely to an increase in the pyridine nucleotides, 
this would seem to be indicated by the excellent agreement between total 
and bound nicotinic acid. Since nicotinamide nucleoside is but one-third 
as active in the V factor assay as an equimolecular amount of cozymase, 
the presence of appreciable quantities of nicotmamide nucleoside would 
result in a considerable discrepancy between total and bound nicotinic 
acid. However, this experiment does not preclude the possibility of nico¬ 
tinamide nucleoside as an intermediary in cozymase synthesis. 

Permeability of Nicotinic Add and of Nicotmamide in Vivo —^Dhder the 
conditions employed above, only small increases in plasma nicotinic acid 
were observed- The chemical method used did not permit differentiation 
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between nicotinic acid and nicotinamide in either cells or plasma. Since 
poor synthesis of V factor from nicotinamide might be due merely to imper¬ 
meability of the red cell membrane to nicotinamide, the following experi¬ 
ment was undertaken. A single oral dose of 1 gm. of nicotinamide was 
taken by each of two healthy adult males and of 500 mg. of nicotinic acid 
by two others. Blood samples were taken for analysis at frequent inter- 
Tals. The results are given in Tables II and III. 


Table II 

Plasma and Erythrocyte Analysis after Ingestion of 1 Gm. of Nicotinamide 


Time 

Nicotinic acid, subject H. X. 

Nicotinic acid, subject H. P. 

s. 

Bound 

Total 

Unbound 

Plasma 

Bound 

Total 

Unbound 

Plasma 

krs. 

7 per cc. 

y per cc. 

y Per cc 

y per cc. 

y Per cc. 

y per cc. 

7 per cc 

7 per cc. 

0 

15.1 

16.1 


<1 

14.8 

16.2 

1.4 

<1 

0.5 

15.1 



15.3 

14.8 

43.0 

28.2 

26 

1.0 

15.1 


25.9 

23.6 

14.8 

39.0 

24.2 

28 

1.6 

15.1 


26.9 

25.7 

14.8 

35.0 


22 

2.0 

15.1 

28.6 

13.5 

16.4 

14.8 

30.5 

15.7 

14.9 

4.0 

15.1 

21.7 

6.6 

7.6 

14.8 

22.2 

7.4 

7.3 

6.0 

15.1 

18.3 

3.2 

3.7 

14.8 

18.3 

3.5 

3.5 


Table III 

Plasma and Erythrocyte Analysis after Ingestion of 0.5 Gm. of Nicotinic Acid 


Time 

Nicotinic add, subject H. 1. K. 

Nicotinic add, subject P. H. 

Bound 

Total 

Unbound 

Plasma 

Bound 

Total 


Plasma 

brs. 

7 per cc. 

R|Q|| 

7 per cc. 

7 per cc 

7 per cc. 


y^per cc. 

7 per cc. 

0 

15 


0 

1 

14.7 

mSm 

0.3 

1 

1 

15 


1.7 

1,3 

14.7 


7.3 

7.6 

2 

15 


1.3 

2.1 

14.7 

21.0 

6.3 

5.9 

4 

15 


4.6 

1.9 

14.7 

19.1 

4.4 

1.4 

6 

15 

18.3 

3.3 

1.6 

14.7 

16.7 

2.0 

1.1 


Tables II and III show that both nicotinic acid and nicotinamide are 
rapidly absorbed from the alimentary canal. Maximum plasma concen¬ 
trations were observed after 60 minutes. The administration of these 
single large doses had no effect on cell V factor concentration over the 
period measured. The excellent agreement between the imbound nicotinic 
acid of the cells and the nicotinic acid of the plasma is apparent. This 
parallel rise and fall of the concentrations of both substances in the cdls 
and plasma indicates that the erythrocytes are freely permeable to both. 
This being so, the different behavior of these two substances in promoting 
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the synthesis of cozymase must be attributed to specific chemical or 
enzymatic factors. 

T" Factor Synthesis by Human Erythrocytes in Vitro —Ssmthesis of V fac¬ 
tor from nicotinic acid by the human erythrocyte in vitro has been reported 
by Kohn and Klein (4). However, such synthesis from nicotinamide has 
also been reported (2). It was thought of interest to compare the rates 
of these syntheses. 

In each instance 1.0 cc. of freshly drawn blood was incubated for 24 
hours at 35® with 0.1 cc. of 0.9 per cent XaCl containing 250 y of nicotinic 
acid or its amide. The controls were incubated with saline alone. Sterile 
precautions were obser\’ed throughout the procedure. 0.2 cc. of this mix¬ 
ture was then taken for V factor anal 3 "sis. The results are shown in 
Table IV. Each value represents the mean of three independent analyses. 

Table IV 

V Factor Synthesis hy Human Erythrocytes in Vitro 


The V factor is calculated as if it were all coenzyme I. 

Substrate, 0.1 cc. 0.9 per cent NaCl containing 

CeUV factor 

No addition. 

Nicotinic acid, 250 y . 

7 per cc, 

77 

153 

Nicotinamide, 250 y . 

97 

Nicotinic acid, 250 7 , + nicotinamide, 2000 y . 

161 



In these experiments nicotinamide produced an increase of 30 to 50 per 
cent in the V factor content of the erythrocytes. This must be taken to 
indicate that human red blood cells do possess the ability to synthesize 
cozymase from nicotinamide. However, it is possible that the nicotinamide 
must first be hj^drolyzed to nicotinic acid mthin the cell, since the latter 
compound produced increases of 80 to 140 per cent in the erythrocyte V 
factor concentration. The presence of nicotinamide did not inhibit syn¬ 
thesis from nicotinic acid but rather, if anything, appeared to enhance 
this sj^nthesis. 

Decomposition of Cozymase after Hemolysis —It has been establidied that 
the decomposition of cozymase by animal tissues (brain, liver, kidney 
cortex, muscle) in vitro is accompli^ed by cleavage of the nucleosidic 
linkage between nicotinamide and the remainder of the coz 3 nnase molecule 
(9, 10). It se^ed of interest in the present connection to determine 
whether the same mechanism operates in the human erythrocyte. 

To this end, aliquots from the same samples of blood were allowed to 
stand for 30 minutes in 4 times their volume of saline, water, 1 per cent 
nicotinamide, and 1 per cent nicotinic acid (pH 7.4). Samples were then 
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taken for V factor analysis. The results are collected in Table V. Each 
value is the mean determined with three blood samples. 

It is apparent that the destruction of cozymase following hemolysis is 
inhibited by nicotinamide but not by nicotinic acid. Since this has also 
been found to be true of the enzyme system of rat tissues, it would appear 
that the pathway of destruction of cozymase is the same in both instances. 

This conclusion was supported by the finding that the enz 3 nnatic decom¬ 
position of cozymase was not accompanied by hydrolysis of the nicotin¬ 
amide moiety. Human erythrocytes were hemolyzed in water and the 
proteins precipitated by tungstic acid in the manner employed for total 
nicotinic acid analysis (7). One aliquot was then taken for analysis in 
the usual fashion. A second was treated with sodium hypobromite ( 11 ) 
to convert any nicotinamide present to jS-aminopyridine which gives virtu¬ 
ally no color in the Koenig reaction when metol (p-methylaminophenol 

Table V 

Nicotinamide Inhibition of Decomposition of Cozymase after Hemolysis 


The V factor is calculated as if it were all coenzyme I. 


Medium 

CeUV factor 

0.9% NaCl. 

y per cc. 

84 

Water... 

4 

Nicotinic acid, 1%. 

3 

Nicotinamide, 1%. 

80 


sulfate) is used as the coupling agent. This sample was then analyzed 
for nicotinic acid. In four such determinations chromogenic material 
equivalent to but 1 7 of nicotinic acid per cc. of erythrocytes was obtained. 
Of the total of 16 y of nicotinic acid determined by the usual technique, 
after hemolysis and enzymatic decomposition of cozymase, 15 y must, 
therefore, be nicotinamide. It is noteworthy that the amount of nicotinic 
acid thus determined is of the same order of magnitude as the usual dif¬ 
ference between total cell nicotinic acid and that calculated from the V 
factor estimation. To complete this description of the mechanism of 
cosymase decomposition after hemolysis it would be essential to establish 
whether or not inorganic phosphate is liberated in this process. However, 
this did not seem feasible in the presence of the relatively large amounts 
of phoi^hate ordinarily present in the medium after hemolysis. 

DISCUSSION 

The forgoing data definitely indicate that cozymase i^thesis within 
the human erythrocyte does not proceed merely by reversang the pathway 
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of decomposition. The enz^mie sj'stem which, in vitro, destroys cozymase 
functions by the liberation of nicotinamide, not nicotinic acid, from the 
remainder of the coz^Tnase molecule- Yet nicotinamide is, at best, but 
one-third as potent as nicotinic acid in promoting cozymase synthesis by 
human erjihrocytes in vivo or in vitro. Moreover, nicotinamide fails to 
inhibit co^unase sjmthesis from nicotinic acid, while it does inhibit the 
enzymatic decomposition of cozymase. Since inhibitors have usually been 
found to inhibit biologically reversible reactions in both directions (12),. 
this is further evidence of the difference between the mechanisms of syn¬ 
thesis and decomposition of cozymase by the human erythrocyte. 

SUMMA.RY 

1 . Simultaneous nicotinic acid and V factor analysis of human erythro¬ 
cytes after the ingestion of nicotinic acid or its amide, and after in vitro 
incubation, indicates that the amide is, at best, one-third as potent as the 
acid in stimulating cozymase ^mthesis. 

2 . The human er 5 iihrocji:e is freely permeable to both nicotinic acid and 
nicotinamidd. 

3. The enzymatic decomposition of cozymase after hemolysis appears 
to proceed in the same manner observed with rat tissues, in vitro. 

4. It is concluded that the synthesis of cozymase by the human erythro¬ 
cyte is not accomplished by reversal of the events in decomposition. 

Our thanks are due to the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation and to 
the Duke University Research Coxmcil for their assistance in this work 
and to Merck and Company, Inc., for the nicotinic acid and nicotinamide 
used in this study. 
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THE DETEBMINATION OF ASCORBIC ACID IN WHOLE BLOOD 
AND ITS CONSTITUENTS BY MEANS OF METHYLENE 
BLUE; MACRO- AND MICROMETHODS* 

By ALLAN M. BUTLER, MARGARET CUSHMAN, and E. A. MacLACHLAN 

(From the Department of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School, and the Children's 
Medical Service, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston) 

(Received for publication, July 29, 1943) 

In 1934 Martini and Bonsignore (1) developed a photochemical method 
for the determination of ascorbic acid, using methylene blue in the presence 
of strong light as the oxidant. They found that the reaction was most valid 
4 to 4.5. In 1936 Lund and Lieck (2) reported a similar method. 
BoSrth '"se procedures involved simultaneous irradiation and titration. In 
1938 Guthe and Nygaard (3) studied the course of this reaction by means of 
a photdgraph, and observed that the wave-length of light effective in 
activating the reaction corresponded to the absorption of methylene blue 
and was 560 to 680 mji. Their reaction mixture was pH 2.7. This method 
eliminated visual titration, the progress of oxidation and decoloration being 
recorded by a photelgraphic tracing. 

The photosensitized reaction of methylene blue and ascorbic acid at the 
optimal reaction pH 4.5 is rapidly reversible. When the light is removed, 
the leucomethylene blue changes back to the colored reduced form at such 
velocity as to make photoelectric colorimetry impractical. In a preliminary 
report from this laboratory (4) of the method amplified in the procedures 
reported here, this difiSculty was overcome by changing the pH of the reac¬ 
tion mixture at completion of the activated reduction of the methylene blue 
to an acidity that retards the reverse oxidation. Thus illumination could 
be discontinued and photoelectric colorimetry conveniently carried out 
without change of color. 

Because methylene blue imder the condition of the procedures developed 
is a more sensitive and specific oxidation-reduction indicator for ascorbic 
acid than are the commonly used indophenol indicators, its use provides 
micromethods that are more satisfactory than those heretofore avail¬ 
able (5-7). 

Apparatus —Special centrifuge hematocrit tubes for separating the buffy 
layer of whole oxalated blood, as described by Butler and Cushman (4), 
The separation of the buffy layer in these tubes depends upon the selection 
of a tube whose proportions are such that the meniscus of the red cells and 
the buffy layer of the centrifuged whole blood in the tube will come within 

* This work was supported by a grant from the Committee on Research in Nutri¬ 
tion of the National Research Council. 
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the constricted stem. These tubes can be obtained from the Macalaster- 
Bicknell Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, in sets of four which cover 
a hematocrit range of 15 to 55 per cent. They are centrifuged in centrifuge 
cups 150 mm. X 35 mm. 

Tubes for CO saturation and HPOs precipitation. A heavy walled, 
Pyrex Thunberg tube, 120 X 20 mm., v-ith a round bottom and a ground 
glass joint at the top into which fits the ground glass end of the topoverhang 
bulb. The small hole in the ground glass portion of the top is so placed in 
relation to the overhang bulb that the side arm opens into the tube when the 
overhang bulb is directly opposite the side arm. The side arm is 25 mm. 
long, with an internal diameter of approximately 3 mm. The assembled 
Thimberg tube has an over-all length of approximately 136 mm. and may be 
centrifuged in a 50 cc. centrifuge cup, with the side arm just clearing the 
rim of the cup. The tube is so placed in the centrifuge cup that the side arm 
and bulb will face down while centrifuging. The tube is held in place in 
the cup by a thin ring of cork or rubber surrounding it and fitting snugly 
into the cup. A rubber band or *^ty-on” is twisted about the bulb and 
side arm to immobilize the two parts during centrifugation. 

A 2-way stop-cock with three thick walled rubber tubings for connection to 
the side arm of the Thunberg tube, water vacuum pump, and CO reservoir. 
By' turning the cock the saturation tube can be alternately evacuated and 
filled with CO. A manometer is inserted between the stop-cock and re¬ 
action tube. 

Photoelectric colorimeter, Evelyn,^ Filter 660, vnth. transmission from 
635 to 720 m/I. 

Activating light. A 500 watt electric light with reflectors focused to 
illuminate the colorimeter tube placed in a beaker of water. 

Reagents — 

All reagents should be prepared with glass-distilled water and all reagent 
vessels should be rinsed and all cells laked with such water. 

Oxalate anticoagulant solution. 3 gm. of ammonium oxalate and 2 gm. 
potassium oxalate per 100 cc. of distilled water (8). The required number 
of cc. of this solution for the sample of blood to be used, on the basis of 0.2 
cc. per 5 cc. of blood, is measured into a 25 cc. Erlenmeyer flask and evapo¬ 
rated to dryness with a current of air. 

0.5 M acetic acid. 3 cc. of glacial acetic acid plus distilled water to 
100 cc. 

0.25 M sodium acetate buffer solution. 3.4 gm. of NaC2Hs02-31120 
and distilled water to 100 cc. plus 0.2 cc. of 0.5 M acetic acid. The pH 
should be 7. Test with brom-thymol blue and add more acid if necessary. 
Preserve with a fevr drops of toluene. 

^Manufactured by the Rubicon Company, Philadelphia. 
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Methyleae blue (methylthionine chloride, Merk’s reagent grade) solu¬ 
tion. 10 mg. of methylene blue plus distilled water to 100 cc.; keeps at 
least 2 weeks in the refrigerator. 

Buffered dye solutions. A, macroanalj’sis: 1.2 mg. per cent of methylene 
blue in 0.125 m acetate buffer solution. This is made fresh daily by miying 
3 cc. of 10 mg. per cent methylene blue, 12.5 cc. of 0.25 m sodium acetate 
buffer, and 9.5 cc. of distilled water. B, microanalysis: 0.5 mg. per cent of 
methylene blue in 0.1 m acetate buffer solution made fresh daily hy miying 1 
cc. of 10 mg. per cent methylene blue, 8 cc. of 0.25 m acetate buffer, and 11 
cc. of distilled water. The addition of the buffered dye solution to the 
HPOs filtrate and blank solution as specified in the procedures riiould 
bring the pH of the final solution to between 4.3 and 4.5. 

HPO* solutions. 0.5, 25, 30, 40, and 56 per cent solutions. These solu¬ 
tions should be stored in an ice box and made up fresh at least every 2 
weeks. 

Hydrochloric acid solutions. 0.1 K and 0.3 N. 

CO gas. This is prepared and stored according to the directions of 
PeteiB and Van Slyke (9). 


Procedure 

Preparation of Samples of Plasma, White Cells Plus Platelets, and Whole 
Blood —^About 16 cc. of venous blood are collected in the chemicallj'- clean 
flask containing 0.6 cc. of the oxalate anticoagulant solution previously 
dried. If one anticipates any diffictilty in getting the blood sample, a 
drop of 20 per cent potassium oxalate should be put in the i^yringe. The 
slightest clotting wiU prevent the clear separation of the white cell layer 
&om red cells and thus will invalidate the results. 

Determine the hematocrit on 0.5 cc. of this blood. According to hema¬ 
tocrit reading select the appropriate special centrifuge hematocrit tube, and 
to it transfer by means of a capillary pipette the amount of blood between 10 
and 12 cc. needed to bring the white cell meniscus, after centrifuipng, 
within the constricted stem of the tube. Cover with tin-foil. After the 
tube is centrifuged half an hour at high speed, the plasma is poured off and 
used for analysis of plasma ascorbic acid. This plasma keeps in the refriger¬ 
ator about 2 hours unchanged (10, 11). The tube is centrifuged again at 
hi^ speed for 2 hours to complete separation of the buffy layer of white cell 
platelets from the red cells. The plasma is removed as completdy as 
possible by means of a capillary pipette. 

While this centrifugation is tak^ place, the whole blood and plasma 
analyses can be completed. 

Whole Blood Analysis on OS Cc. Sample —^To 7.3 cc. of glass-distilled water 
in the Thunberg tube add 0.5 cc. of blood and 1 drop of caprylic alcohol. 
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The laked blood samples can be kept for many horn's at room temperature or 
for as much as 24 hours in a refrigerator wthout reduction of the ascorbic 
acid. Place 0.2 cc. of 40 per cent HPO3 in the overhang cup. Connect the 
two parts, using a small amount of Lubriseal to make the joint air-tight and 
the apposition such as to connect the side arm \vith the tube. Connect the 
side arm to the thick walled rubber tubing of the 2-way stop-cock leading 
alternately to the vacuum or the CO reservoir. Connect in such a way 
that the tube is at an angle of about 60° with the overhang bulb dependent. 
In this position the possibility of the acid splashing over into the laked blood 
during the evacuation is minimized. Evacuate the Thunberg tube 
for 1 minute and then fiU with CO for 1 minute, shaking gently throughout 
the entire procedure- Repeat this alternate evacuation and filling with CO 
three times. TTith the tube fiUed with CO, turn the overhang cup to close 
the Thunberg tube. Disconnect the side arm from the 2-way stop-cock. 
Turn the overhang cup still further, so that it is directly above the side arm, 
and secure in this position by sfipping a rubber band or “ty-on” over the 
neck of the overhang cup and around the tube. Mix the contents of the 
overhang cup and tube, drain to the tube, and centrifuge at medium speed 
for 3 minutes. After centrifugmg, the precipitate should be bright red. 
The supernatant fluid is rapidly filtered through a No. 43 Whatman filter 
paper to remove any specks which may be floating on the surface. 

To 4 cc. of the filtrate in a colorimeter tube add 1 cc. of the buffered dye 
Solution A for macroanalysis. Mix, place the tube in a beaker of cool tap 
water, and illuminate with activatiag light for exactly 1 minute. Rapidly 
add 5 cc. of 0.1 x HCl delivered by bloving through a pipette with a large 
tip. Immediately discontinue the illumination, mix the contents by 
inverting the tube, and place the tube m a colorimeter having Filter 660 
and a 10 cc. aperture in a bakelite holder. The galvanometer reading is 
taken at once with the center setting^ adjusted to read 100 with the dye 
completely decolorized. 

For the blank 1 cc. of the same buffered dye solution is added to 4 cc. of 
0.5 per cent HPO 3 in a colorimeter tube and treated as the blood filtrate 
above. 


(liOe Gs — log €R}^EI X 100 

Calculation— ^ - = mg. % ascorbic acid 

0,25 X 1000 ® ' 

vhere Gs is the galvanometer reading of the unknown filtrate, Gb is the reading of the 
dye-blank solution, and K is the constant of proportionality as ^ven in Table I. 


^ When the galvanometer reading is adjusted to 100 with a tube containing com¬ 
pletely reduced dye filtrate solution in place, the removal of the tube results in a 
galvanometer reading called the center setting. 
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Whole Blood Avialysia on 0£ Cc. Sample —^To 6 cc. of ^ass-distilled water 
in the Thunberg tube deliver 0.2 cc. of capillary blood collected by rVih 
prick in a Folin capillary pipette. Add 1 drop of caprylic alcohol. Place 
0.1 cc. of 40 per cent HPO 3 in the overhang cup, connect the apparatus and 
evacuate, saturate with CO, and centrifuge as described above. Using a 
4 cc. pipette with a tight cotton filter tip, withdraw slightly more than 4 cc. 
of the supernatant to the pipette, remove the cotton tip, adjust the meniscus 
to the 4 cc. mark, and deliver to the colorimeter tube. Add 1 cc. of buffered 
dye Solution B for microanalysis and illuminate as directed above for 1 
minute. Then rapidly add 1 cc. of 0.3 n HCl and discontinue the illumina¬ 
tion. The colorimetric analysis of unknown and blank is carried out as 
described except that the 6 cc. aperture m the bakelite holder is used. 


CalcidcLtion — 


(Log Gs — log Gh)K X 100 
0.161 X 1000 


mg. % ascorbic acid 


Whole Blood Analysis on 1 Cc. Sample of Blood Low in Ascorbic Acid 
Content —This procedure is limited to blood containing no more than 0.4 
mg. per cent of ascorbic acid. Withm this limit, however, it provides 
conditions xmder which concentrations of 0.0,0.1,0.2, and 0.3 mg. per cent 
can be clearly distinguished and thus for blood of low concentration pro\ddes 
greater accuracy than the foregoing procedures. 

To 6.8 cc. of glass-distilled water in the Thunberg tube add 1 cc. of blood 
and 1 drop of caprylic alcohol. Place 0.2 cc. of 55 per cent HPO 3 in the 
overhang cup. Proceed with saturation, precipitation, filtration, and 
colorimetric assay as directed for the analysis of the 0.2 cc. sample. 

^ , (Log Gs - log Gb)K X 100 ^ 

Calculation -- = mg. % ascorbic acid 


Plasma Analysis —^The plasma proteins are precipitated from 0.6 cc. of 
plasma in 7.3 cc. of glass-distilled water by the addition of 0.2 cc. of 30 
per cent HPO 3 . 4 cc. of filtrate are treated with Solution A as in the pro¬ 
cedure for the corresponding amount of whole blood. 


Calculation — 


(Log Gs — log Gb)K X 100 
0,25 X 1000 


mg. % ascorbic acid 


If plasma is hemolyzed so that the acid precipitation would result in 
oxidation of ascorbic acid, the 0.6 cc, of plasma is added to 7.3 cc. of water 
in a Thunberg tube and the analysis carried on as directed in the analysis of 
0.5 cc. of whole blood. 

When the ascorbic acid content is low, the accuracy of the analysis may 
be increased by modifying the procedure as follows: The protein is pre¬ 
cipitated from 1 cc. of plasma in 6.8 cc. of water by 0.2 cc. of 40 per cent 
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HPO3. 4 cc. of filtrate are treated as directed m the analysis of 0.2 cc. 
of whole blood. 

^ ^ (Log Gs - log Gb)K X 100 ^ .j 

Calculation - - -—--- — mg. % ascorbic acid 

0.5 X 1000 

White Cell Platelet or Buffer Layer Analysis —^After centrifuging the cells 
for 2 hours at high speed, remove as much plasma as possible by means of a 
capillary pipette. With a similar pipette transfer approximately 10 to 12 
mg. of the buffy laj^er of white cell platelets to a P\T*ex centrifuge tube con¬ 
taining 0.6 cc. of glass-distilled water, which has been weighed with the 
water before the addition of the sample of buffy layer. The difference in 
the two weights gives the mg. of sample anal 5 ’’zed. The cells are laked and 
pulverized with a glass rod which is then rinsed with 4.6 cc. of glass-distilled 
water. If the analj’sis cannot be completed, the ascorbic acid will keep in 
this state 24 hours in the ice box. To precipitate the protein add 0.1 cc. of 
25 per cent HPO3. Shake the contents thoroughly and fiOiter through a 
small filter. 4 cc. of the supernatant fluid are transferred to a colorimeter 
tube and treated as the filtrate in the anal^’sis of 0.5 cc. of whole blood. 

Calculation — 

^Log Gs — log Gb^K X 100 
Mg. white cell platelet in 4 cc. fluid analyzed X 1000 

= mg. ascorbic acid per 100 gm white cell platelets 
Results 

The data of Table I show the variation in the constant of proportionality, 
as the concentration of methylene blue varies, and thus the error observed 
in the analyses of solutions containing known amounts of ascorbic acid. 
For the analyses at the 10 cc. volume the range of 0.5 to 10.0 7 of ascorbic 
acid analy'zed con-esponds to from 0.2 to 4.0 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 
cc. of blood or plasma when procedures requiring 0.5 cc. samples are used 
for analysis. Thus the methydene blue concentration of 1.2 mg. per 100 cc. 
will provide a buffered dye solution suitable for the anal 3 rsis of blood or 
plasma containing from 0.2 to 2.0 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. with an 
error probably no greater than ±4 per cent. For the analyses at the 6 cc. 
volume the range from 0.25 to 5.0 7 of ascorbic acid analyzed corresponds 
to from 0.17 to 3.3 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. of blood or plasma when 
procedures requiring 0.2 cc, samples are used for analysis. A buffered dye 
solution containing 0.5 mg. per cent of methylene blue wiU, therefore, per¬ 
mit the analysis of samples containing from 0.2 to 1.3 mg. per cent of 
ascorbic acid with an error no greater than ±6 per cent. If 1 cc. of blood 
or plasma is used for analyses at 6 cc. volume, this concentration of buffered 
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dye solution will permit the analysis of samples containing from 0.05 to 0.4 
mg. per cent of ascorbic acid with an error no greater than ±2 per cent. 
Hence, as stated above, the procedure for 1 cc. samples of whole blood 


Table I 


Determination of Error of Colorimetric Procedure As Shown hy Variation in 
Proportionality Constant, K*, in Analysis of Known Amounts of 
Ascorbic Acid When Buffered Dye Solutions of Different 
Methylene Blue Concentrations Are Used 


Methylene bluet per 100 cc. 


Volume 

analyzed 

Ascorbic 
acid ana¬ 
lyzed 

0 5 mg. 

1.2 mg. 

1.6 mg. 

2.0 mg. 

Galva¬ 

nometer 

I 

K 

Gal^- 

nometer 

1 

K 

Galva^ 

nometer 

K 

Galva¬ 

nometer 

a: 

cc. 

y 









■SB 

Blank 

69.0 


55.5 


44.0 


34.6 



0.5 

72.5 

24 








1.0 

75.5 

26 

60.5 

24 





■■ 

1.5 

78.8 

26 








2.0 

83.0 

25 

67.0 

25 






2.5 

88.0 

24 

71.3 

24 

55.8 

25 

42.8 

26 


5.0 



88.0 

25 

71.0 


54.0 

26 


7.5 





87.0 

25 

70.0 

25 

■9 

10.0 







85.0 

26 



0.5 mg. 

0.67 mg. 

1.0 mg. 



6 

Blank 

60.3 


52.0 


41.0 




6 

0.25 









6 

0.50 

65.0 

15 

56.0 

16 

44.0 i 

16 



6 

0.75 









6 

1.00 

70.3 

15 

60.5 

15 

47.0 

17 



6 

1.50 

77.0 

14 



50.3 

17 



6 

2.00 

83.0 

14 

70.8 

15 

55.0 

16 



6 

2.50 





58.5 

16 



6 

5.00 





80.0 

17 




* micrograms ascorbic acid , ^ ^ j. ^ j 

* Where K ---;---r-and Gs is galvanometer reading of dye- 

(log Gs — log Ob) 

ascorbic acid solution and Gb is galvanometer reading of dye-blank solution. 

t The concentration of methylene blue in 1 cc. of buffered dye solution used in the 
analysis. 


should be used for the accurate analyds of blood containing under 0.4 mg. 
of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. 

The observations of Martini and Bons^ore (1) concerning the range of 
pH vdtbin which the reaction is optimal have been verified. Within the 
pH range of 4.0 to 4.7 the proportionality factors K for the procedures 
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described have been found to have a constancy 'within the limits of the 
experimental error of the method. At pH below 4 the velocity of the reac- 

Table II 

Comparison of MacrO” and Microanalyses of Yenous Whole Blood and Microanalyses 
of Simultaneously Obtained Capillary Whole Blood and Recovery by 
Macromethod of Ascorbic Acid Added to Whole Blood 


The results are expressed in mg. per 100 cc. 


Subject 

Venous, micro- 
flufllysis 

CapiUa^, 

microanalysis 

Venous, 

macroanalysis 

Ascorbic 
acid added 
before 

Macroanal3^is 

after 

addition 

Per cent 
recovery 

T. H. 

0.2 


0.2 

■■ 



G. 

0.6 






K. 

0.8 


0.8 




W. H. 

0.2 


0.3 




B. 



0.7 

BB 

1.6 

100 

Z. 


0.6 

0.8 


1.7 

100 

C. 


1.2 


0.9 

2.2 

100 

P. 


1.0 


1.0 

2.3 

no 

S. 




0.8 

2.1 

100 


Table III 

Stability of Ascorbic Acid in Samples of Laked Whole Blood and Samples of Laked 

White Cells and Platelets 


The results are expressed in mg. per 100 cc. 


Subject 

Immediate analysis , 

After standing 1 br. 

1 at room temperature 

After standing 24 hrs. 
in ice box 

Laked whole blood 

F. 

0.3 


0.3 

K. 

0.4 


0.4 

« 

1.4 


1.4 

V. 

1.75* 

1.75 


B. 

1.60* 

1.60 


T. 

1.15 

1.10 


Laked white cells and platelets 

P. 

24.0 


23.0 

S. 

36.0 


34.0 

M. 

22.8 


22.0 


* 1 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. of blood added. 


tion is decreased and above 4.7 the reaction is irregular and is not pro¬ 
portional to the concentration of ascorbic acid. Because the buffer capa¬ 
city of the final solution containing the buffered dye and HPO® assures a 
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pH of between 4.3 and 4.5, error due to variation of pH is eliminated nnlpag 
the reagents are not as specified. 

Under the conditions specified in the procedures, we have found that 
methylene blue is not reduced by glucose, lactic acid, pyruvic acid, oxalic 
acid, uric acid, glutathione, cysteine, and sodium thiosulfate. Lund and 
Lieck (2) have found that creatine, creatinine, urea, adenine, guanine, 
hypoxanthine, xanthine, and ergothioneine do not interfere with the reaction. 

The data of Table II show the agreement between macroanalyses of 
venous blood and microanal 3 rses of venous and capillary blood. The data 
on recovery of ascorbic acid added to blood before laking with the glass- 
distilled water indicate that no loss of ascorbic acid occurs with the laking. 

The data of Table III show that the solutions of such laked cells render 
the ascorbic acid relatively stable. 

Attention has been called to the limitation of the concentration of plasma 
ascorbic acid as an index of the vitamin C nutrition of individuals whose 
plasma ascorbic acid is low (12). The determination of the ascorbic acid 
content of 0.2 cc. of capillary blood provides a convenient means of defining 
further the vitamin C nutritional state, as the concentration of whole blood 
includes the ascorbic acid content of the platelets and white blood cells. 

SUMMARY 

Methods are described for the analysis of the ascorbic acid content of 
whole blood, plasma, and the layer of white cell platelets of centrifuged 
oxalated blood by means of a photosendtized reaction with methylene blue. 
They are both more accurate and specific for the determination of ascorbic 
acid on small samples of blood than are the commonly used mdophenol 
procedures and thus permit of more accurate microprocedures. Satisfac¬ 
tory analyses can be obtained with 0.2 cc. of capiUaiy whole blood. 
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A PHOTOELECTRIC METHOD FOR THE DETERillXATION OF 
PEPTIC ACTIVITY IN GASTRIC JUICE 

By benjamin C. RIGGS and WILLIAZVI C. STADIE 

{From the Gastrointestinal Section {Kinsey-Tkomas Foundation) oj the Medical Clinic 
of the Hospital and the John Herr Musser Department of Research Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 

(Received for publication, August 6,1943) 

The need for a rapid, accurate method for the determination of peptic 
acthity of gastric juice from clinical cases prompted the development of the 
method here reported. Procedures dependent upon chemical analysis, such 
as that of Anson and Mirsky,^ are too time-consuming, while the v,idely 
used clinical method m which Mett’s tubes are employed requires incuba¬ 
tion for 24 hours and as a rule is not sufl5ciently accurate. 

In principle, the method depends upon the use of a substrate consisting 
of a standardized, homogenized suspension of coagulated egg white. When 
acted upon by pepsin, the turbidity decreases with time. It is assumed that 
the amount of protein digested in unit time is proportional to this decrease 
in turbidity, and since turbidity can be measured by means of a photoelec¬ 
tric colorimeter, the peptic activity of the system can thus easily be deter¬ 
mined. Since peptic hydrolysis of protein follows a monomolecular course, 
and since within limits its velocity constant is a function of the concentra¬ 
tion of pepsin, it is convenient to express peptic activity as a velocity 
constant. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Suhstrate —^A fresh hen’s egg is boUed for 10 minutes and the coagulated 
white is washed free of membrane and yolk and mashed in a mortar. With 
5 ml. of water added per gm., the mash is passed through a homogenizei^ 
several times. (With instruments of the Elvehjem type 2 drops of caprylic 
alcohol per 100 ml. may be needed to prevent foaming.) Tie volume is 
doubled with distilled water, homogenization is repeated, and the product 
is centrifuged at 1500 to 1800 r.p.m. for 15 minutes. After the removal of 
any surface film the supernatant homogenate is analyzed for total nitrogen 
and diluted to contain 0.5 mg. per ml. (which will usually mean approxi¬ 
mately doubling the volume). Merthiolate is added to give a concentration 
of 1:10,000. Substrates thus prepared and stored below 10® have given 
reproducible results for 2 months. 

1 Anson, M. L., and Mirsky, A. E., J. Gen. Physiol., 16,59 (1933). 

> An inexpensive, satisfactory instrument is carried by the Fisher Scientific Com¬ 
pany, Pittsburgh, under the name of ‘‘laboratory homogenizer.” 
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Standard Turbidity Curve —^The rdation of turbidimetric readings to 
protein concentration in the standard substrate is obtained as follows: With 
lilter 42 (blue-^dolet) for the Klett-Summerson instrument, a reading is 
taken of a 1:1 dilution of substrate in distilled water. With this as 100 per 
cent, the readings of d^t to ten increasing dilutions are plotted against 
thdr respective percentage concentrations and a smooth cun^e is drawn 
throu^ the points thus obtained. On the logarithmic scale of the Klett- 
Summerson apparatus the cur%’e is nearly rectilinear, as shown in Kg. 1. 
If the same instrument is used, subsequent batches of substrate may be 
adjusted to give the same 100 per cent reading as the first, thus eliminating 



0 5 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 ?0 100 
f^LATIVE CONCENTRATION - PERCENT 


Fig. 1. Beading-concentration curve for a Elett-Summeison photodectric color¬ 
imeter with a No. 42 filter. 100 per cent represents the concentration of substrate 
used in the digestion mixture. 

further nitn^en determinations. The original curve wiU also be found to 
apply. 

Buffer Solution —^This consists of 0.2 n hydrochloric acid and 0.2 n (or 
0.067 m) sodium citrate in the proportion 4:1. Whrai diluted with substrate 
and distilled water to the concentration used in the digestion mixture, the 
pH is approximately 1.6. Sodium phosphate and hydrochloric acid in 
suitable proportions can as well be used. 

Gastric Jnice —^The specimens are centrifuged at about 1500 b.p.m. for a 
minimum of 5 minutes and the relatively homogeneous middle layer is used 
for anal 3 ^. Because of the appearance of particles of food following the 
use dl most test meals and variations in gastric emptying time, it is sug¬ 
gested that fractional drainage following inaulin or histamine stimulation 
be employed. One of the authors (B. C. K.) has obtained satisfactory 
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results using 1 unit of insulin* per 10 pounds of body weight. Spedmens 
are collected every 10 minutes for 50 minutes. The ingnlin is given intra¬ 
venously and the test is concluded with the introduction thm ugh the 
stomach tube of about 100 ml. of a 50 per cent solution of Karo syrup, 
which has berai found to counteract successfully any symptoms of hypo¬ 
glycemia. 

Specimens of gastric juice have been found to retain their activity without 
appreciable change for 12 hours at room temperature or for 48 hours if 
refrigerated immediately. 


Procedure 

A constant temperature water bath is set at 30° ± 0.1°. For preparation 
of the blank 1 ml. of the specimen is diluted with 4 ml. of the buffer and 5 
ml. of distilled water and read in the colorimeter. Since the turbidity of 
gastric samples is often a function of pH, the buffer is added to reproduce 
the pH of the digestion mixture. 

Two acid-cleaned tubes are set up, a colorimeter Tube A and a test-tube 
of similar size, Tube B. In Tube A are placed 5 ml. of the substrate and in 
Tube B are placed exactly 1 ml. of the centrifuged specimen and 4 ml. of the 
buffer. Both tubes are set in the watm* bath. When temperature equilib¬ 
rium is reached (a minimum of 5 minutes), the contents of Tube B are 
poured into Tube A, the mixture into Tube B, and back to Tube A which is 
replaced in the water batii immediately. The time is tiJien at tiie b^in- 
ning of the mixing, which should occupy 8 to 10 seconds. At 30 seconds the 
tube is placed in the colorimeter, read at exactly 1 minute, and replaced in 
the bath. It is again removed at 5| minutes and read at exactly 6 minutes. 
If in the case of a very weak specimen the concentration of undigested sub¬ 
strate is reduced by less than 10 per cant, the tube is replaced in the bath 
and the final reading is taken at some multiple of 5 minutes after the first, 
such as 30 minutes. Time is measured to within 2 seconds, the outsides of 
the tubes being dried carefully before mixing and before each reading. 

Calculations 

Since under the conditions of the assay protein hydrolysis follows a 
monomolecular course, the equation expressing the velocity of the hydroly¬ 
sis is dC/dt = kC. C is the relative concentration of protein at the time t 
and k is the velocity constant, indicating the proportion of protein hydro¬ 
lyzed per minute. On int^ration between two time limits and k the 
vdocity equation becomes k = l/(fe — ti) X 2.3 log Ci/Ct. 

* Generously supplied by E3i Lilly and Company. 
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The two readings, after subtraction of the blank, are converted from the 
concentration curve to percentages of undigested substrate. If Ci and Cs 
are the values of these percentages at 1 and 6 minutes respectively, then the 
velocity constant is by substitution k = 2.3/5 log Ci/C^ = 0.46 log Ci/Ce.^ 
For the longer time inter\^als used with weak specimens, the result is dhdded 
by the multiple of 5 minutes between readings. 

DISCUSSION 

That the monomolecular velocity equation is followed under the condi¬ 
tions of the assay is shown in Fig. 2. The concentration of protein in the 

23log^ _ 

\1 


10 
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06 


04 


02 


0 12 3 4 5 

TIA'E - MINUTES 

Fig. 2. Hydrolysis of a standard suspension of coagulated egg white by 0.2 per 
cent of Merck’s granular pepsin at pH 1.6 and 30®. For the rectilinear part of the 
curve, ft = 1/f 2 3 log Co/C t 0.152. 



standard substrate in the presence of 0.2 per cent of Merck’s granular pepsin 
was determined every 30 seconds. The plot of the values of 2.3 log Co/C* 
against time is rectilinear after the 1st minute. The slope of the line is A. 
The reasons for the non-linearity of the 1st minute of the curve are not 
known. It is possible that the substrate is not completely homogeneous 
and the rate of hydrolj^is of the smallest particles may be governed by 
factors not operating in the remainder of the substrate. The mechanical 
process of TYiiying is also a probable factor, ^ce the length of this initially 
rapid period is not materially altered by extreme dilution of the enzyme, 
and is varied widely by variations in the time and method of mixing. In 

^ A nomogram converting the values of the two readings directly into k values has 
been found convenient and may be obtained upon request from the authors. 
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practice, therefore, the initial concentration is measured at 1 minute. Fur¬ 
thermore, as might be anticipated, the curve falls off when observations are 
carried beyond 70 per cent of complete digestion. The determinations are 
therefore reliable only if completed below this limit, which has been the case 
with all human gastric samples thus far encountered. Fig. 2 also shows 
that within the limits defined above two readings will give sufficient 
accuracy for most purposes. 

With a constant amount of enzyme the velocity constant of the reaction 
was foxmd to increase rapidly with increasing dilution of the substrate. This 
was to be expected, since the substrate became relatively more saturated 
with the enzyme. The concentration specified in the method was selected 
independently of this fact in order to utilize the most accurate range of the 
colorimeter. Within this range, however, closely reproducible results 

Table I 

Degree of Reproducihility Possible tn Determinations 
on Same Solution of Crystalline Pepsin 

The solution of crystalline pepsin contained approximately 0 08 mg per ml. of 
pepsin nitrogen. The same batch of substrate was used in all. 


Determination No. 

Velocity constant k 

Per cent deviation from mean 

1 

0.0842 

1.32 

2 

0.0824 

0.84 

3 

0.0828 

0.36 

4 

0.0824 

0.84 

5 

0.0838 

0.72 

Mean ... 

0.0831 

0 


have been obtained with variations up to 6 per cent in the substrate 
concentration. 

The effect of inhibiting substances may be minimized by working with 
dilute solutions of the enzyme—^indeed consistent determinations were made 
in the range of 1 to 10 7 of one commercial preparation of crystalline pepsin® 
with a 24 hour observation peiiod. However, the desirability of a rapid 
method led to the selection of a concentration of gastric juice such that the 
determination can usually be completed in 6 minutes. The variability 
under these circumstances remains wdthin 3 per cent. The reproducibility 
with crystalline pepsin is illustrated by Table !• 

It was found that a variation of about 0.3° produced a maximum variation 
of about 4 per cent in tiie velocity constants at approximately 30°. This 

‘ Plant Research Laboratories, Lehu and Fink Products Company, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 
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temperature was selected because it was found to lie in the range most 
conveniently controlled during the manipulations. 

Variations in k due to pH changes from 1.4 to 1.8 were found to be less 
than 5 per cent. However, a buffer is used, because, since the protein 
substrate is insoluble, it does not itself function as a buffer. 

The concentration of an enzyme is usually expressed in terms of some ar¬ 
bitrary unit, for it is rarely possible to determine the concentration in terms 
of weight. Moreover, the conditions of the assay must also be definitely 
specified. We have selected the velocity constant of the monomolecular 
hydrolysis of a standard protein homogenate determined under strictly 
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Fig. 3. Velocity Goastants of peptic hydrolysis with successive dilutions of Lehn 
and Fink crystalline pepsin, dialyzed until sulfate-free and undialyzed. In each case, 
100 per cent is equivalent to approximately 0.5 mg. of pepsin nitrogen. 

defined conditions as a convenient unit of peptic activity because it has 
certain advantages: (1) The velocity constant appears in the equation 
expressing the measured hydrolysis and hence requires no further definition. 
(2) It has physicochemical meaning, since it gives the proportion of the 
protein being hydrolyzed at any instant. (3) It is a function of the concen¬ 
tration of the enzyme. This is demonstrate in Kg. 3, where k is plotted 
against increasing concentrations of pepsin. We found, however, that k is 
not a rectilinear function of the concentration of crystalline pepsin. The 
almost exact coincidence of the two curves in this figure, although the 
dialyzable impurities have been removed in one preparation, seems to 
eliminate these impurities as an important factor m this connection. Our 
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results differ from those of Anson and Mirskj-,^ who by theii- method found 
a rectilinear relation between pepsin concentration and peptic activity. 
This non-linearity, however, is no real handicap to the use of the method 
for clinical purposes, since k still seiwes even at high levels as a sufficiently 
accurate measure of peptic activity. 

Table II 

Gastric Analysis SO Minutes after Intravenous Insulin Stimulation 
The ten patients were selected at random from the hospital wards, with no evi¬ 
dence of digestive disease. Acidity is measured by the glass electrode method. 


Patient 

No. 

Sex 

Age 

Color 

Diagnosis 

Gastric 

analysis 


pH 

k 

1 

M. 


White 

Orchiopexy 

2.77 

0.202 

2 

tt 

41 

Negro 

Inguinal hernia 

2.30 

0.114 

3 

« 

35 


tt tt 

7.14 

0.000 

4 

it 

35 

White 

Knee injury 

2.01 

0.251 

5 

ti 

46 

tt 

Hemorrhoids 

6.08 

0.130 

6 

« 

56 

tt 

Neurasthenia 

1.89 

0.006 

7 

F. 

52 

Negro 

Carcinoma of vulva 

7.14 

0.288 

8 

tt 

37 

tt 

Myoma uteri, preoperative 

1.55 

0.325 

9 

tt 

57 

It 

** « postoperative 

2.09 

0.212 


*c 

39 

White 

Finger infection 

2.13 

0.225 


Table III 

Fractional Gastric Analysis after Intravenous Insulin Stimulation 


The subject was a 43 year-old white male with a healed gastric ulcer, receiving no 
medication. The flow of juice ceased after 30 minutes. 


Specimen time 

Volume 

pH 

Pepsin ib 

min. after insulin 

ml. 



Fasting 

13 

7.40 

0.005 

10 

5 

6.49 

0.048 

20 

13 

5.96 

0.027 

30 

3 


0.015 

40 

0 




However, determinations made on the highly active juice from Pavlov 
pouches® showed so rapid a decrease in turbidity that it was necessary to 
use 1 ml. of a 1:4 dilution of the specimen. Under these circumstances the 
k values varied from 0.15 to 0.30. Extrapolation of the curve in Eig. 3 

* Kindly supplied by Dr. M. H. F. Friedman, Jefferson Medical College, Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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shows that these results cannot simply be multiplied by the factor of the 
dilution to be comparable with the k values obtained from human speci¬ 
mens. This is a distinct limitation of the method, although if the same 
dilution is used in aU specimens from a given source the results will be 
comparable for that source. 

Xo attempt has been made to relate k to units of measurement obtained 
by other methods. If such a relationship is desired, it could easily be ob¬ 
tained by comparison of an actmty-concentration curve such as that of 
Fig. 3 with a similar activity-concentration cuive obtained by any other 
method. 

In the presence of regurgitated bile sufficient to give marked coloration, 
the substrate has occasionally been obser\’^ed to flocculate during the diges¬ 
tion, making it necessary to repeat, or even discard the determination. The 
other most frequently met sources of error, in the order of their apparent 
importance, are variations in the time and method of the manipulations— 
particularly the mixing, cleanliness of the glassware, and errors in reading 
the colorimeter due to imperfect timing. 

Tables II and III show the results of single analyses 30 minutes after 
insulin stimulation and one fractional analysis after insulin stimulation. 
These values are given merely as an orientation of the values that may 
be expected, and do not imply a level of normality. Further study on the 
clinical application of the method is being made by one of the authors 
(B. C. R.), 


STJMMABY 

A method for the estimation of peptic activity is described which com¬ 
bines rapidity with accuracy, and is particularly adapted to clinical studies. 

Enzyme activity is measured photoelectrically as the decrease in tur¬ 
bidity of a standardized, homogenized suspension of coagulated egg white 
under specified conditions. Accurate measurement is possible down to a 
level equivalent to 1 7 of crystalline pepsin. 

Protein hydrolysis so measured follows a monomolecular course and 
hence the enzyme activity is expressed as a velocity constant. 

The velocity constant is a curvilinear function of pepsin concentration 
and serves throughout the range encountered clinically as a convenient 
measure of the peptic activity of gastric samples. 

Representative clinical results are given. 



THE SYNTHESIS AND PROPERTIES OF NINHYDRIN LTIEIDE 

Bt DONALD D. VAN SLYKE and PAUL B. HAMILTON 
(From the Hospital of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, Actt York) 

(Received for publication, August 4,1943) 

Evidence that ninhydrin (triketohydrindene hydrate) combine^* with 
urea was first noted by Van Slyke, Dillon, MacFadyen, and Hamilton (1) 
who observed that CO 2 evolution by spontaneous hydrolysis of urea at 100° 
in buffered water solutions at pH 2.5 and 4.7 was retarded by the presence 
of ninhydrin. It was concluded that combination of ninh 3 "drm with urea 
must occur to form a compound which at 100° evolves CO 2 more slowly than 
does urea. In the present work the foiToation of a stable ninhydrin-urea 
compound has been confirmed by its preparation in crystalline foim. The 
conditions for obtaining maximal combination of urea with ninhydrin have 
been studied. 

The ureide obtained is a colorless crystalline substance, CioHioOsXs, 
formed by combination of 1 molecule of ninhydrin with 1 of urea. It is 
somewhat soluble in hot alcohol or glacial acetic acid, insoluble in chloro¬ 
form. It can be recrystallized from 10 parts of hot water. The product 
readily loses 7.6 per cent of w^ater in vacuo at 56°, yielding C 10 H 8 O 4 N 2 , 
which melts with decomposition at 216-217° (uncorrected). Whether the 
loss is of water of crystallization or is due to anhydride formation has not 
been determined. 

At room temperature in w^ater solution the ureide does not show' measur¬ 
able quantitative reactions for urea, such as hydrolysis with urease (2) or 
decomposition with hypobromite (3). When heated in water solution, the 
ureide slowly undergoes partial degradation or hydrolysis with evolution of 
CO 2 . Free urea can be demonstrated with urease, and the CO 2 may origi¬ 
nate from heat hydrolysis of this urea. Some ninhydrin also appears to be 
set free at 100°. The possibility of other degradation products has not been 
excluded. 

The ability of ninhydrin to combine with urea is of practical utility when 
it is desired to remove urea in order to prevent its interference with the 
determination of other substances. The use of ninhydrin in this manner 
preliminary to determination of the amino acids in blood filtrates has been 
described by the writers (4). 


SyrUhesis of Ninhydrin Ureide —16 mM, 2.84 gm., of ninhydrin and 32 
mM, 1.920 gm., of urea weie dissolved in 80 cc. of 0.1 K sulfuric acid and 
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gently boiled under a reflux for 15 minutes. On cooling in the ice box, 
2.798 gm. of crystalline product separated. The product was redissolved 
with wanning and allowed to crystallize slowly from 10 parts of water, and 
the crystals w'ere collected on a Buchner funnel, w^ashed with cold water, and 
dried in vacuo at room temperature over calcium chloride. The finely 
pulverized crystals contained 7.6 per cent water, which was removed by 
drying in vacuo at 56° for 30 minutes. No further loss occurred in vacuo 
at 110° in 4 hours. 

When the well pulverized crj’stals were heated in a melting point tube at 
the rate of 1° rise in 3 seconds, the slight darkening observed to begin at 
180° became very marked at 214°, and the substance decomposed sharply 
with effervescence at 216-217° (uncorrected). 

CioHeOiNa. Calculated. C 54.6, H 3.64, N 12.76 
Found. 54.45, 3.83, “ 12.60 

Properties of Ninhydrin TJrdde —At room temperature in aqueous 0.01 
N sulfuric acid (pH 2) the ureide is stable, giving no reaction with alkaline 
hj-pobromite or with urease. 

Aliquot portions of a 0.94 per cent solution of the dried crystalline ureide 
(CioHsO^Ns) were dissolved in 0.01 x sulfuric acid with warming to 60®. The solution 
was cooled to room temperature and 5 cc. aliquots treated with alkaline hypobromite 
as for quantitative urea analysis (3). No measurable amounts of nitrogen were 
evolved. Similarly 5 cc, aliquots of the same solution were analyzed for free urea 
with urease as in quantitative urea analj'sis by this procedure (2). No measurable 
amounts of CO 2 were evolved. 

"WTien the ureide is heated at 100° in aqueous solution at pH 2, slow evolu¬ 
tion of CO 2 takes place. In Fig. 1 moles of CO 2 evolved per mole of ureide 
from a 0.94 per cent solution of the latter (42.6 mM) at pH 2 are plotted as 
ordinates against time of heating as abscissae. Contrary to most reactions, 
the rate of CO 2 evolution increased with time. The lag may be ex¬ 
plainable by the requirement of more than an hour for dissociation of 
the ureide at 100° to approach its maximum. The observation most 
pertinent to the present studj' is that the ureide evolves very little CO 2 
during the first 30 minutes of heating, being only about 1 per cent of the 
CO 2 evolved from an equivalent amount of free urea imder the same 
conditions. 

Some evidence that urea and ninhydrin are also products of its degrada¬ 
tion at 100° was obtained by treating solutions of the ureide heated at 100° 
for 60 minutes at pH 2 with urease, alkaline hypobromite, and excess amino 
acid. 

Aliquot portions of a 0.94 per cent solution of the ureide were heated in 0.01 N 
sulfuric acid (pH approximately 2) at 100® for 60 minutes, then cooled quickly to 20®, 
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and 5 cc. aliquot portions were treated with alkaline hypobromite (3; and with urease 
(2). Nitrogen was evolved to an extent of 2 1 per cent of the nitrogen of the ureide, 
and with urease CO 2 was evolved to an extent of 5.6 per cent of the urea in the ureide. 
To other aliquot portions of the same solution a large excess of pure a-alanine was 
added and the solution heated at 100*^ for a period of 20 minutes. Evolved CO 2 was 
measured as in the ninhydrin-CO* method (1) and found to be equivalent to about 30 
per cent of that evolved by free ninhydrin under similar conditions. 

The evidence here presented would seem to indicate that the ureide does 
in fact dissociate into its initial components and that the reaction is there¬ 
fore a reversible one. The data do not, however, suffice to prove this 
possibility, owing partly to lack of precise quantitative relationdnps and 
partly to the specificity of some of the methods employed. No attempt has 
been made to isolate the products of degradation or hydrolysis. 



Retarding Effect of Ninhydrin on Evolution of CO^from Urea at 100° 

Urea, 1.285 mg. per cc. (21.4 mii), was dissolved in an aqueous solution of 0.5 per 
cent picric acid adjusted to pH 2.0 (glass electrode) with NaOH, simulating in picric 
acid content and pH the blood and plasma filtrates used by Hamilton and Van Slyke 
(4) for amino acid determinations. Portions of 5 cc. of the solution were pipetted 
into all-glass reactions vessels ((4) Fig. 1, A) and varying weighed amounts of nin¬ 
hydrin were added to give the concentrations, 10,20, and 40 mg. per cc. (56,112, and 
224 mm), indicated on the curves of Fig. 2. The vessels were evacuated as described 
for filtrate analyses (4) and were immersed in a vigorously boiling water bath (100®) 
for the varying lengths of time indicated. They were then cooled in cold water and 
the CO 2 formed was determined as described by these authors (4). 

From the shape of the curves of Fig. 2 it can be seen that the effect of 
ninhydrin in retarding CO 2 formation from urea is not great for the 1st 
minute but increases progressively till at the end of 20 minutes the rate of 
CO 2 evolution falls to a rate which varies inversely approximately as the 
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square of the ninhydrin concentration. This rate in the presence of 1, 2, 
and 4 per cent concentrations of ninhydrin was 0.17, 0.05, and 0.01, re¬ 
spectively, as great as in the absence of ninhydrin. That ninhydrin takes 
some time to exert its full effect in depressing the rate of CO 2 formation is 
attributable to the fact that this interval of time is necessary for combina¬ 
tion of ninhydrin and urea to approach its maximum. 

Even after 20 minutes, slow evolution of CO 2 continues and is com¬ 
patible with the supposition that formation of the ureide is a reversible 



Fig. 2. Rate of evolution of CO 2 from urea heated at 100® in 0.5 per cent picric 
acid solution, pH 2, and in the presence of concentrations of ninhydrin varying from 
0 to 40 mg. per cc. The symbols O, X, A indicate results of separate experiments. 

reaction, and that at 100° measurable dissociation of the urea from the 
ureide occurs unless a large excess of ninhydrin is present. When the 
ninhydrin concentration is 40 mg. per cc., evolution of CO 2 is depressed 
almost to zero, as indicated by the nearly horizontal bottom curve of Fig. 2. 

Velocity of Combination of Ninhydrin and Urea at Different Temperatures 

The velocity of combination of ninhydrin and urea was investigated at 
26°, 47°, 61°, and 75° to determine the most practicable conditions of time 
and temperature for the elimination of free urea from solution. 
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At each temperature a series of test-tubes was charged with 5 cc. each of 0.01 N 
H2SO4, followed by weighed samples of urea and ninhydrin to give concentrations of 
9.90 and 222 mM (3 96 per cent) respectively. The mixtures were incubated at the 
above temperatures with continuous rocking. After 1,2, 3, and 4 hour intervals the 
tubes were removed from the rocker and their contents transferred to the Van Slyke- 
Neill manometric gas chamber where the uncombined urea was determined with 
alkaline hypobromite (3). 

In Fig. 3, the per cent of urea remaining uncombined with ninhydrin is 
plotted as ordinates against the time of incubation as abscissae for the 
temperatures indicated on each of the family of curves. 



Fig. 3. Per cent of urea uncombined with ninhydrin plotted as ordinates against 
time of incubation in minutes at 26°, 47°, 61°, and 75° as abscissae. 

The data obtained in these experiments form the basis upon which 
Hamilton and Van Slyke (4) have fixed conditions to prevent interfer¬ 
ence by urea when amino acids in blood filtrates are determined by the 
ninhydrin-C02 method. 

PossMUty of Condensation of Ninhydrin with Amino Grau/ps of Amim Adds 

The effect of ninhydrin in making completely labile the CO 2 of the car¬ 
boxyl groups of a-amino acids, but not of other organic acids, is the basis of 
the specificity of the nmhydiin-C02 analytical method for free a-amino 
acids (1). Ninhydrin transforms the amino acid to some intermediary 
product in which the carboxyl group is labile. In view of the mstability of 
a-keto acids, one mi^t have assumed the labile intermediary to be a keto 
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acid, formed by oxidizing the CH(XH 2 ) group to CO; this assumption 
would have been consistent with the fact that the end-product from 
R-CH(XH 2 )-C 00 H is the aldehyde, R-CHO. Nevertheless it appears 
that the a-keto acid is not an intermediarj'', because pjTu^ic acid has been 
found by us to evolve its carboxyl CO 2 only about 0.1 as rapidly as alanine 
under the influence of ninhydrin. The combination of 1 mole of nin- 
hydrin with 1 mole of urea suggests that ninhydrin reacts similarly with 
the KH 2 groups of the a-amino acids, and that the combination may la- 
bilize the carboxyl group. That condensation occurs with the NH group 
of proline and hydrox^^proline has been shown by Grassmann and von 
Amim (5). We have tried to isolate the intermediary hypothetical con¬ 
densation product of alanine, but the solubility and instability of the 
product have thus far prevented its isolation. 

SUMMARY 

Ninhydrin and urea combine to form a stable crystalline ureide of the 
composition CioHioOsN 2,1 mole of urea combining with 1 mole of ninhydrin 
without loss of water. The compound readily loses 1 mole of vrater at 66 ° 
to form a substance of the composition C 10 H 8 O 4 N 2 . 

Prom the velocity of the combination conditions have been defined which 
enable one to remove urea from solution nearly quantitatively by formation 
of the ureide. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE ANALYSIS OF EIGHT AMINO ACIDS BY A 
MICROBIOLOGICAL METHOD* 


Sirs: 

The authors’ microbiological method is based on the production of lactic 
add by LacUAcuMus ardbmosus 17-5 in a synthetic medium composed of 
amino acids, dextrose, adenine, guanine, uracil, sodium acetate, mineral 
salts, and vitamins. The composition of the authors’ medium, which was 
a modification of that employed by Pollack and Lindner,^ and the amino 
acid requirements of LactaiaciUiis ardbinosus have recently been reported 
by one of us.* 


Experimental Data from Microbiological Assay of Eight Amino Adds 


Amino acid* 

Grade 

Limiting 

amounts 

Amount 

present 

Amount 

reported 

Deviation 
between 
amounts 
present and 
reported 



mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

percent 

Z(—)-Cystinet. 

C.P. 

40-100 

44.6 

42zk 2 

-4 

<ZZ-Isoleucinet. 

A.P. 

40-100 

100.1 

96=i= 2 

-5 

(ZZ-Methioninet. 

tc 

40-100 

39.7 

41zk 1 

+3 

Z (—)-Leucine t. 

c< 

100-176 

160.2 

160 3 

-0.2 

dZZ-VaUnet. 

(C 

100-176 

126.3 

124 ± 4 

-1 

Z(-}-)-Glutamic acidt. 

ct 

20(M00 

361.6 

368 ± 16 

+2 

cZZ-Threoninet. 

C.P. 

200-400 

199.8 

187 ±20 

-6 

Z (—)-Tryptophanet. 

ti 

40-100 

68.6 

71 ± 1 

+4 

dZ-Lysine monohydroohloridet... 

A.P. 


101.3 

§ 


Z(—)-Tyro8inet.. 

ti 


49.8 

i 


dZ-Phenylalaninet. 

it 


79.6 

§ 



* The optical forms listed were used as standards and unknowns, 
t Obtained from Amino Acid Manufactures. 

j Obtained from Merck and Company, Inc. 

§ Besults inconsistent. 

Quantities of eleven c.f. or analytically pure grade amino adds ranging 
from approximately 50 to 350 mg. were wd^ied accurately and mixed. 

* The authors are indebted to B. Brookway and C. Conlin for technical assistance. 
1 Pollack, M. A., and Lindner, M., J. Biol. Chem., 143,665 (1942). 

> Shankman, S., J.BM. Chem., 150,305 (1943). 
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The mixture was assayed for each of eight amino acids by means of standard 
microbiological techidques. In order to save materials and time, which 
would have been required to ascertain levels of amino acids, the assayist 
was informed of the limiting weights of each amino acid in the mixture. 
The quantity of each amino acid present in the mixture was estimated from 
the titration data and standard curves for lactic acid production at varying 
levels of each of the eight amino acids. The experimental data and the 
results of the analysis are shown in the table. 

It may be observed that the average deviation of the quantities of amino 
acids foimd differed from that of the amino acids present by 3.2 per cent. 
It was concluded that the accuracy of this analysis compares favorably with 
that of other microbiological assays. It is evident, also, that the authors’ 
assay procedure is rapid, convenient, and dependable. It seems probable 
that comparable procedures for the assay of other amino acids can be found 
and that there ate many tyx)es of investigations in which amino acids can be 
analyzed satisfactorily by microbiological methods. 

Wm. T. Thompson Company S. Shankman 

Los Angeles Max S. Dunn 

Chemistry Department Lours B. Rubin 

University of California 
Los Angeles 

Received for publication, August 7,1943 



OBSERVATIONS WITH OF THE CHANGES IN THE ACID- 
SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES IN THE LD’FR COINCIDENT TO 
ALTERATIONS IN CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM 


Sirs: 

Recent studies in this laboratory with radioactively labeled phosphorus 
on the acid-soluble phosphates of liver have yielded interesting information 
regarding the phosphate cycle in the intact animal. We wish to report 
findings which indicate the marked influence of insulin and of glucose ad¬ 
ministration on the phosphate compounds of liver. 


Distribution of Labeled P in Acid-Soluble Phosphates of Liver 


Treatment 

No of 
rats 

Total 

acid- 

Inoiganic 

P of adenosine 
tni^osphate 

Mercu- 

ry’^pt. 

Alco- 
holt 
PPt P 

Residu- 

altP 

soluble 


Labile 

Non- 

labile 

Controls fasted 12 hrs. 

10 

177 

77.6 

11.7 

3.3 



28.6 



±12.6 

±8.3 

±2.9 

±2.4 

±6.1 

±5.l| ±4.5 

Glucose (300-400 mg intra- 

10 


56.6 


12.8 

24.6 

25.41 12.9 

peritoneally) 


±14.2 

±7.5 

±7.2 

±3.3 

±3 8 

±3.1 

±3.8 

Insulin (4 units intraperi- 

8 

244.3 

92 5 

41.6 

16.6 

21.4 

26.2 

14.5 

toneally) 


±19.2 

±9.6 

±8.1 


±6.6 

±7 6 

±3.1 

Glucose + insulin (injected 

6 


83.4 

64.6 

16.2 


22.7 


amounts same as above) 


±18.3 

±8.0 

=b6.8 

±2.8 

±9.0 

±6.7 

±3.5 


The analyses were carried out on rats sacrificed 110 minutes after administration 
of Na2HP04 labeled with P®®. All values are in per cent of administered dose X 
10 of the labeled P per 100 gm. of fresh liver. The measure of variability is the mean 
deviation from the mean. 

This fraction contains nucleotides other than adenosine triphosphate. 

t This fraction consists largely of glycerol phosphate but it also contains some 
hexose monophosphates. 

t This fraction consists largely of phosphoglyceric acid. 

Rats weighing about 200 gm. were fasted for a period of 12 hours, given 
the treatment shown in the table, and then injected intraperitoueaUy with 
trace doses of Na2HP*04.^ The animals were sacrificed at varying time 
intervals and the acid-soluble phosphate constituents were fractionated and 
analyzed for radioactivity. The distribution of radioactive phosphorus in 
the various add-soluble fractions of the liver 110 minutes after administra¬ 
tion of the phosphate is summarized in the table. 

A maximum in the P* concentration of the total acid-soluble phosphates 

^ The chemical symbol with an asterisk is used to represent an element labeled 
with radioactive isotope. 
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was usually attained at about 110 to 120 minutes. Glucose administration 
caused a marked alteration in the time relations of the labeled phosphate 
distribution. The peak in the radioactivity of the labile P of adenosine 
triphosphate of the animals given glucose occurred at 110 minutes after the 
iojection of P'*', whereas the peak in the control group was at 200 minutes. 
The peak in the radioactivit 5 ^ of the non-labile P of the adenosine triphos¬ 
phate was similarly reduced from 250 to 110 minutes. The peak in the 
radioactivity of the P of the alcohol and the residual fractions was increased 
in time by glucose administration from 110 to 210 and 245 minutes re¬ 
spectively. 

The data of the table show that both glucose and insulin produce an 
increase in the adenosine triphosphate P* and a decrease in the residual 
and alcohol P*. Insulin induces a marked rise in the total acid-soluble and 
inorganic P*. This confirms previous findings of Nelson and coworkers^ 
that insulin causes a shift of phosphate from serum to liver. Insulin and 
glucose administered together produce a significantly greater increase in the 
radioacti\dty of the labile P of adenosine triphosphate than either does 
alone. 

It was found that the injection of malonate, phlorhmn, or sodium fluoride 
prevented the rise in the labile P* of adenosine triphosphate following 
administration of glucose; iodoacetate was without effect. The dietary 
state of the animal was also found to have a profoimd influence on the dis¬ 
tribution of the radioactive phosphate. 

These results illustrate the importance of the r61e played by the organo- 
phosphates in the metabolism of the liver in vivo. 

Division of Biochemistry Nathan Kaplan 

University of California Medical School David M. Greenberg 

Berkeley 

Received for publication, August 2,1943 


^ Nelson, N., Rapoport, S., Guest, G. M., and Mirsky, 1. A., /. Biol, Chem^^ 144, 
291 (1942). 




GLUTAMINE AS SOURCE MATERIAL OP URINARY AMMONIA 
Sirs: 

Nash and Benedict^ in 1921 showed that ammonia excreted in the urine 
is formed in the kidneys. The source material has been in dispute; at 
first it was believed to be urea, then amino acids. 

Dogs have been prepared with kidneys explanted by the technique of 
Rhoads,^ -which renders it possible without anesthesia to draw blood from 
the renal vein by skin puncture. The renal blood flow was estimated from 
the creatinine excretion by the principle of Van Slyke, Rhoads, Hiller, and 
Alving.® The cc. of renal blood flow per minute were calculated as (mg. 
of creatinine excreted per minute)/(mg. removed from 1 cc. of renal blood). 
The amount removed from renal blood was calculated as the difference in 
creatinine content per cc. between arterial and renal venous bloods. From 
the renal blood flow thus obtained and the arterio-renal-venous differences 
of other substances, such as urea and a-amino nitrogen, the amoimts of 
such substances removed from the blood by the kidneys per minute could 
be calculated. 

All the urea thus found to be removed from the blood by the kidnej^s was 
excreted unchanged in the urine. Even when the ammonia excretion was 
made greater than the urea, by giving HCl and a low protein diet, none of 
the urea extracted from the blood by the kidneys was used to make am¬ 
monia. The same was true of adenosine and adenylic add. Of a-amino 
N,^ sometimes none was removed from the blood by the kidneys and some¬ 
times small amounts, inadequate to provide nitrogen for the ammonia 
excreted. 

The amide nitrogen of glutamine, demonstrated by one of the writers® 
in blood, was removed from the blood plasma in much greater amounts than 
appeared in the urine; the excess sufficed to provide (a) the ammonia re¬ 
moved from the kidney via the renal vein^ and (6) 60 per cent or more of 
the ammonia excreted in the urine. Administration of glutamine to a dog 
in hydrochloric add acidosis markedly increased the ammonia excretion. 
Depressing the ammonia excretion by changing from hydrochloric acid 
acidosis to bicarbonate alkalosis was accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in removal of glutamine from the renal blood. The glutamine 

^ Nash, T. P., Jr., and Benedict, S. R., /. Biol, Chem,^ 48, 463 (1921). 

* Rhoads, C. P., Am. J. Physiol., 109, 324 (1934). 

^ Van Slyke, D. D., Rhoads, C. P., Hiller, A., and Alving, A. S., Am. J. Physiol,, 
109, 336 (1934). 

^ Hamilton, P. B., and Van Slyke, D. D., J. Biol. Chem., 150, in press (1943). 

B Hamilton, P., /. Biol. Chem., 146, 711 (1942). 
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analyses "were duplicated by two methods: ( 1 ) measuring the decrease in. 
a-amino N caused by heating at pH 6.5;® ( 2 ) measuring the KH 3 formed by 
action of a glutaminase prepared by one of the writers (R. M. A.) from 
kidney tissue. In some experiments in which the amount of glutamine 
amide nitrogen removed from the blood did not suflSce to account for all 
of the urinary ammonia, the small amounts of a-amino N removed sufiSced 
to make up the difference. Some results indicating the relation between 
glutamine and ammonia are given in the table. 


Condition 

1 

Renal blood 
plasma flow 

i 

Urine ammonia 
N 

1 

Glutamine 
amide N 
removed from 
renal blood 

Prefozmed NHi-N in blood 

Arterial 

Renal venous 


cc. per min. 

mg. per min. 1 

I mg. per min. 

mg. per 100 cc. 

mg. per 100 cc. 

Acidosis ^ 

' 245 

0.562 

0.33 

0.02 

0.10 

1 

' 268 

0.605 

0.39 

0.02 

0.10 

1 

I 262 

0.615 1 

0.41 

0.04 

0.10 

Alkalosis | 

178 ! 

1 0.005 1 

1 0.02 

0.034 

0.075 


200 I 

1 0.004 

' 0.02 

0.039 

0.075 

1 

i 191 1 

1 0.004 1 

! 0.04 

0.042 

0.063 


It appears that the data reported provide the first direct evidence by 
experiments in vivo of a physiological function of glutamine in animals. 
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Palmer H. Futcher 
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A RAPID METHOD OF ESTIMATING Ni-METHYLNICOTIN- 
AMIDE IN URINE* 


Sirs: 

Having establidied that N^-methylnicotinaniide is the chief excretion 
product of nicotinic acid metabolism in human urine,^ hs,Ye made a 
large number of determinations employing a modification of Najjar and 
Holt’s method described elsewhere in this Journal} Althou^ the method 
as quite simple, the time required for the laborious preparation and washing 
of the zeolite columns limits its usefulness. A number of trials have shown 
that without any appreciable sacrifice in accuracy the adsorption on and 
elution from the zeolite columns may be omitted and the fluorescent sub¬ 
stance determined directly in butanol extracts of the urine, literally in a 
few minutes. This direct method is particularly applicable to saturation 
or tolerance tests after a dose of nicotmic acid or of its amide. 

The urines in such tests are best diluted 10-fold with 25 per cent KCl 
solution. To a 10 ml. aliquot of the diluted urine in a test-tube, made 
alkaline with 2 or 3 drops of 10 n NaOH solution, 0.5 gm. of Lloyd’s reagent 
is added, the contents mixed for 1 minute by inversion, centrifuged for 2 
to 3 minutes, and the supernatant fluid decanted. This procedure was 
4 shown to destroy completely the fluorescence of N^-methylnicotiaamide, 
without affecting the other pigments of urine which are not adsorbed at the 
aJkalme pH. Hence this proved to give the best blank values we have 
been able to obtain so far. An aliquot of 1 to 5ml. of the diluted urine con- 
taming 3 to 15 7 and simultaneously an equal volume of the blank prepared 
as above are placed in 125 ml. separatory funnels, extracted with 7^•butanol, 
and the fluorescence measured exactly as described in our previous article.^ 

In the table are given values for N^-methylnicotinamide in urines of six 
patients, collected for 14 hours after an oral dose of 500 mg. of nicotinamide. 
When compared, the figures obtained by fluorescence analyses directly 
and after adsorption on and elution from permutit show substanti^ 
agreement. 

“Trigonelline” values are included for comparison; these were obtained 
by the older colorimetric method^ and include both the betaine trigonelline 
and N^-methylnicotinamide. These figures and other data on hand indi- 

* Aid for grants in support of this investigation from the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., the John and Mary R. Marlde Foundalion, and the Duke University Research 
Council is gratefully acknowledged. 

1 Huff, J. W., and Perlzweig, W. A., /. Biol. Chem., 160,305 (1043). 

* Sarett, H. P., J. Biol. Chem., 160,150 (1943). 

* Perlzweig, W. A., Levy, E. D., and Sarett, H. P., J. Biol. Chem., 136,720 (1940). 
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cate that in hiunan urine N^-methylnicotinamide comprises practically all 
of the methylated nicotinic acid previously determined and designated as 
tiigonellme- It should also be noted that since trigonelline does not affect 
the fluorescence measurement, it is not necessary to omit trigonelline- 
containing foods (coffee, legumes) when nicotinic acid excretion tests are 
conducted by the above method. 


Subject No. 

Direct method 

Pexmulit method 

**Tiigonellme” method 


7 ifer nd. 

7 pef ml. 

y per ml. 

1 

41 

41 

47 

2 

39 

40 

39 

3 

40 

48 

47 

4 

113 

127 

117 

5 

106 

109 

106 

6 

45 

45 

41 


The direct method is also applicable to urines of subjects not receiving 
nicotinic acid other than dietary. Thus in three normal subjects urines 
collected 2 hours after breakfast gave the following N^-methylnicotinamide 
fluorescence values obtained by the direct and permutit methods, in micro¬ 
grams per ml.: 6.0 and 6.75, 10.6 and 10.0, 6.0 and 5.9, respectively. In 
urines with a much lower concentration, 0 to 2 y per ml,, the values become 
quite uncertain, regardless of the method employed, and may be useful 
only for comparative purposes. Such urines are analyzed directly without 
dilution. 

Department of Biochemistry Jessb W. Huff* 

Duke University School of Medicine William A. Feblzweig 

Durham j North Carolina 

Received for publication, September 16,1646 
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EFFECT OF GLUTAMIC ACID ON THE FORilATION OF 
ACETYLCHOLINE**^ 


Sirs: 

Receat investigations surest that the release of acetylcholine (ACh) 
is intrinsically connected vdth the potential of the nerve action.^ The 
release and breakdown of ACh are but the first step in a chain of reactions, 
the “acetylcholine cycle,” as has been shown in experiments on the electric 
organ of Electrophoms electricus? ACh is res 3 nithesized by the free energy 
of phosphocreatine, adenosme triphosphate (ATP) acting as the inter¬ 
mediate link as in muscle. As a result of these findings, an enzyme, choline 
acetylase, was isolated from brain, which in the presence of ATP in cell-free 
solution and under anaerobic conditions synthesizes ACh.® 

On dialysis, the activity of choline acetylase decreases rapidly (Nach- 
mansohn and Machado). Whereas in the original extracts 40 to 80 7 of 
ACh are synthesized per gm. in 90 minutes, only 4 to 6 7 of ACh are formed 
after a dialysis of 2 hours. 

Clinical observations suggest that glutamic acid has a favorable effect 
on epileptic patients suffering from petit mal attacks, w'hereas patients with 
grand mal appear to be not affected.^ On the hypothesis that the slow 
waves which appear in the electroencephalogram during attacks of 'petit mal 
may in some way be connected with a lowered rate of ACh formation, the 
effect of glutamic acid has been tested on ACh synthesis in dialyzed extracts 
of rat brain. (For the experimental procedure, see Nachmansohn and 
Machado.®) 

Addition of the naturally occurring Z(+)-glutainic acid to dialyzed ex¬ 
tracts in 2 X lO*”^ M concentration increases the rate of formation of ACh 
by about 4 to 5 times. At 1 X 1(H m concentration, the increase is about 
3 to 4 times, d(—)-Glutamic acid has a small effect. The effect of glutamic 
acid is stronger than that of other amino acids tested so far. Z(+)-Aspartic 
acid and dZ-seriue have no effect. dZ-Alanine and dZ-methionine and glu¬ 
tamine increase the rate of formation of ACh about twice at a concentration 
of 2 X 1(H M- Of some other dicarboxylic acids tested, no effect was found 

* This study was aided by grants from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, the 
Dazian Foundation for Medical Besearch, and the Joshua Bosett Besearch Fund. 

^ Nachmansohn, D., Cox, B. T., Coates, C. W., and Machado, A. L., /. Neuro- 
physioL, 6,499 (1942). Fulton, J. F., and Nachmansohn, D., Sciertce, 97,569 (1943). 

* Nachmansohn, D., Cox, B. T., Coates, C. W., and Machado, A. L., /. Neuro¬ 
physiol., in press. 

^ Nachmansohn, D., and Machado, A. L., J. Neurophysiol., in press. 

* Price, J. C., Waelsch, H., and Putnam, T. J., J. Am. Med. Assn., 122,1163 (1943). 
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mth Z-malic, malonic, and a-ketoglutaric acids, whereas succinic acid in¬ 
creases the rate about twice. In view of the action of succinic acid, citric 
acid has been tested. This tricarboxyUc acid increases the rate of ACh 
formation in dialyzed extracts about 4 to 6 times. 

The question arises whether glutamic acid or citric acid or similar com¬ 
pounds are coenzymes of choline acetylase forming part of that enzyme 
S 3 ’stem. The action of these naturally occurring compounds on ACh 
formation appears of interest, especially’- in view of the clinical efiEect ob¬ 
served with one of them in disorders of nervous fimction. 

Departments of Neurology and Biochemistry B. Naghmansohn 

College of Physicians and Surgeons H. M. John 

ColuTtiJbia University Heinbich Waelsgh 

XeiD York 

Received for publication, September 15,1943 
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Bean; Jack, urease, canavanine removal, 
Archibcdd and HamiUon, 155 

Blood: Ascorbic acid determination, 
methylene blue use, Buiter, Cush¬ 
man, and MacLachlan, 453 

Phenols, determination, ether extrac¬ 
tion, Schmidt, 69 

R^eneration, ribofiavin effect, Spector, 
Mcuiss, Michaud, Elvehjem, and Hart, 

75 
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Blood cell(s): Bed, cations, potassium- 
low diet and desoxycorticosterone 
effect, Hegnauer, 353 

—, cozymase synthesis, mechanism, 
nicotinic acid and nicotinamide ef¬ 
fect, Handler and Kahn, 447 

Blood jSltrates: Amino acids, free, deter¬ 
mination, ninhydrin-carbon dioxide 
method, HamtUon and Van Slyke, 

231 

Blood plasma: Amino acid nitrogen, 
Cramer and Winnick, 259 

Phospholipids, formation site, radio¬ 
active phosphorus in study. Fishier, 
Entenman, Montgomery, and Chat- 
koff, 47 

Blood serum: Inulin determination, 
photometric, micro, Ranney and 
McCune, 311 

Body mass: Epithelium cytochrome c, 
relation, Rosenthal and Drabkin, 

131 

Neoplasm cytochrome c, relation, Ro¬ 
senthal and Drabkin, 131 

Bone marrow: Pasteur effect, carbon 
monoxide-oxygen in study, Warren 
and Carter, 267 

Butyric acid: Liver glyoc^en, radioactive 
isotope in study, Buchanan, Hast¬ 
ings, and Neshett, 413 

C 

Canavanine: Urease, jack bean, removal, 
Archibald and Hamilton, 155 

Carbohydrate (s): Characterization, 

Dinder and Link, 345 

Metabolism, liver phosphates, acid- 
soluble, and, radioactive phosphorus 
in study, Kaplan and Greenberg, 479 
Carbon monoxide: -Oxygen, bone mar¬ 
row, Pasteur effect, study by, War¬ 
ren and Carter, 267 

Cardnoma: Adrenocortical, A^^andros- 
tenetriol-3 (/ 8 ), 16,17 isolation, 

Hirschmann, 363 

—, steroid excretion, Hirschmann, 

363 

Chick; Vitamin B 4 deficiency, ai^nine, 
glycine, and cysline effect, Briggs, 
Lackey, Elvehjem, and Hart, 11 


Cholesterol: Determination, color¬ 

imetric, Sperry and Brand, 315 
Choline: Acetyl-, formation, glutamic 
acid effect, Nachmansohn, John, and 
Waelsch, 485 

Determination, Neiirospora mutant 
use, Horowitz and Beadle, 325 
Cozymase: Synthesis, blood cell, red, 
mechanism, nicotinic acid and nico¬ 
tinamide effect. Handler and Kohn, 

447 

Creatine: Synthesis, Z(—)-methionine 
specificity, Handler and Bemheim, 

335 

Cucurbita pepo: Seedlings, etiolated, 
asparagine and glutamine formation, 
Vickery and Pucker, 197 

Cysteine: Desulfurase, nature, Binkley, 

261 

Uricase activation effect, Scheer and 
Scheer, 359 

Cystine: Vitamin B 4 deficiency, chick, 
effect, Briggs, Luckey, Elvehjem, and 
Hart, 11 

Cytodirome: c, epithelium, body mass, 
relation, Rosenthal and Drabkin, 

131 

—, neoplastic epithelium, body mass, 
relation, Rosenthal and Drabkin, 

131 

D 

Dehydrase: Serine, nature, Binkley, 

261 

Dehydroascorbic add: Transformation, 
irreversible, Rosenfeld, 281 

Desoxycorticosterone acetate: Blood 
cells, red, cations, effect, Hegnauer, 

353 

Muscle cations, effect, Hegnauer, 353 
Desulfurase: Cysteine, nature, Binkley, 

261 

Detergent(s): Synthetic, proteins and, 
complex formation, Putnam and 
Neuralh, 263 

Diacetyl: Determination, colorimetric, 
Stotz and Raborg, 25 

Diet; vitamin A, effect, Almquist, 
Mackinney, and Mecchi, 99 
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Bigitozose: identification as benz¬ 

imidazole derivatives, Dimler and 
Link, 345 

Dinudeotide: Flavin adenine, amino 
acids and, equilibrium relation, 
Stadie and Zapp, 165 

Biphosphopyridine: Nucleotide, stability, 
tissue, Jandorf, 89 

£ 

£gg(s): Vitamin A, diet effect, Aim- 
guist, Mackinney, and Mecchi, 99 
Embryo: Chick, aminopeptidase. Levy 
and Palmer, 271 

—, chemistry. Levy and Palmer, 271 
Enzyme (s); Respiratory, tissue, deter¬ 
mination, DuBoia and Potter, 185 
See also Adenosinetiiphosphatase, 
Aminopeptidase, Oozymase, De- 
hydrase, Desulfurase, Oxidase, 
Pepsin, Ribonuclease, Urease, 
Uricase 

Epithelium: Cytochrome c, body mass, 
relation, Rosenthal and Drdbkin, 

131 

Neoplastic, cytochrome c, body mass, 
relation, Rosenthal and Drdbkin, 

131 

Escherichia coll: Growth, atabrine, 
spermidine and polyamines, effect, 
Silverman and Evans, 265 

F 

Fasting: Lactose utilization, Coryell and 
j Christman, * 143 

Liver metabolism, anoxia effect, Craig, 

209 

FexTitin: Fankuchen, 67 

Hahn, Granick, Bale, and Michaelis, 

407 

Apo-, Roentgen ray diffraction, Fan- 
kuchen, 57 

lion, hemo^obin iron, conversion, 
biological, Hahn, Granick, Bale, and 
Michaelis, 407 

—, inorganic iron, conversion, bio¬ 
logical, Hahn, Granick, Bale, and 
Michaelis, 407 

—, storage function, radioactive and 
magnetic measurements, Hahn, 
Granick, Bale, and Michaelis, 407 


Pertiidn—continued: 

Roentgen ray diffraction, Fankuchen, 

57 

Flavin: Adenine dinucleotide, amino 
acids and, equilibrium relation, 
Stadie and Zapp, 165 

Fucose: Z-, identification as benzimida¬ 
zole derivatives, Dimler and Link, 


Gastric juice: Peptic activity, deter¬ 
mination, Riggs and Stadie, 463 
I Globin: Electrophoresis, various species, 
Munro and Munro, 427 

Glucosamine: d-, o-phenylenediamine, 
reaction, Lohmar and Link, 351 
i Glutamic add: Acetylcholine formation, 
effect, Nachmansohn, John, and 
Waelsch, 485 

Glutamine; Formation, seedlings, etio¬ 
lated, Lupinus angustifolius, Vicia 
' atropurpurea, and Cucurhita pepo, 
Vickery and Pucher, 197 

. Urine ammonia source. Van Slyke, 
' Phillips, Hamilton, Archibald, 
Fufeher, and Hiller, 481 

Glyceraldehyde 1,3-diphosphate: Baer 
and Fischer, 213 

i Glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate: dl-, syn¬ 
thesis, Baer and Fischer, 223 

Glycine: Vitamin B 4 deficiency, chick, 
effect, Briggs, Lackey, Elvehjem, and 
Hart, 11 

Glycogen: liver, radioactive acetic, 
I propionic, and butyric acids in 
study, Buchanan, Hastings, and 
NesbeU, 413 

Glycol (s): Air, determination, colori¬ 
metric, Wise, Puck, and Stral, 61 
Growth: Escherichia coli, atabrine, 
spermidine and polyamines, effect, 
Silverman and Evans, 265 

H 

Hemoglobin: Iron, ferritin iron, conver¬ 
sion, biological, Hahn, Granick, Bale, 
and Michadis, 407 

Hepatectomy: Phospholipid formation 
rite, radioactive phosphorus in study. 
Fishier, Enlenman, Montgomery, and 
Chaikoff, 47 
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Iniilin: Blood serum, determination, 
photometric, micro, Ranney and 
McCune^ 311 

Urine, determination, photometric, mi¬ 
cro, Ranney and McCune, 311 

Iron: Ferritin, hemoglobin iron, conver¬ 
sion relation, Hakn^ Granick, Bale^ 
and Mtchaelie, 407 

—, inorganic iron, conversion relation, 
Hahn, Granick, Bale, and Micha^ie, 

407 

—, storage function, radioactive and 
magnetic measurements, Hahn, 
Granick, Bale, and Michaelis, 407 
Hemoglobin, ferritin iron, conversion, 
biological, Hahn, Granick, Bale, and 
Michaelis, 407 

Inorganic, ferritin iron, conversion, 
biological, Hahn, Granick, Bale, and 
Michaelis, 407 

J 

Jack bean: See Bean 


LactobacUlus arablnosus: Amino acids, 
effect, Shankman, 305 I 

Lactose: Utilization, fasting, Coryell and > 
Cknstman, 143 

Lipid (s): Phospho-. See Phospholipid i 
Liver: Glycogen, radioactive acetic, pro¬ 
pionic, and butyric acids in study, 
Buchanan, Hastings, and Nesbett, * 

413 

Metabolism, anoxia effect, Craig, 209 

—,-, fasting, Craig, 209 

Xicotinamide methylation, in vitro, 
Perlzweig, Bemheim, and Bemheim, 

401 

Phosphates, acid-soluble, carbohy¬ 
drate metabolism and, radioactive 
phosphorus in study, Kaplan and 
Greenberg, 479 

See also Hepatectomy 
Luciferin: Absorption spectrum. Chase, 

433 

Oxidized, absorption spectrum. Chase, 

433 


Lupiniis angiistifolitts: Seedlings, etio¬ 
lated, asparagine and glutamine for¬ 
mation, Vickery and Pucher, 197 

M 

Methionine: Z(—)-, creatine synthesis, 
specificity. Handler and Bemheim, 

335 

Methylnicotinamide: N^-, urine. Huff 
and Perlzweig, 395 

—, —, determination, Huff and Perl- 
zweig, 483 

Mold: See also Neurospora 
Mononudeotide(s): Ribonucleic acid 
hydrolysis by ribonuclease, crystal¬ 
line, isolation, Loring and Carpenter, 

381 

Muscle: Cations, potassium-low diet and 
desoxycorticosterone effect, Heg- 
nauer, 353 

N 

Heoplasm: Epithelial, cytochrome c and 
body mass, relation, Rosenthed and 
Drdbkin, 131 

Neurospora: Mutant, choline determina¬ 
tion, use, Horowitz and Beadle, 325 
Pyridoxine determination, use, Stokes, 
Larsen, Woodward, and Foster, 17 
Nicotinamide: Cozymase synthesis, 
blood cell, red, effect, Handler and 
Kohn, 447 

N^-Methyl-, urine, Huff and Perlzweig, 

395 

—, —, determination, Huff and Perl- 
zweig, 483 

Methylation, liver, in vitro, Perlzweig, 
Bemheim, and Bemheim, 401 

Nicotinic acid: Cozymase synthesis, 
blood cell, red, effect, Handler and 
Kohn, 447 

Metabolite, urine. Huff and Perlzweig, 

395 

N-Methyl derivatives, urine, deter¬ 
mination, Sarelt, 159 

Ninhydiin: Ureide, synthesis and proper¬ 
ties, Van Slyke and Hamilton, 471 
Nitrogen: Amino acid, blood plasma, 
Cramer and Winnick, 259 
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Kuclease: Eibo-, crystalline, ribonucleic 
acid hydrolysis by, mononucleotides, 
isolation, Loring and Carpenter, 381 
Nucleic acid: Eibo-, mononucleotides 
from, hydrolysis by ribonuclease, 
crystalline, Loring and Carpenter, 

381 

Nucleotide (s): Adenine, crystalline, iso¬ 
lation, Buell, 389 

Diphosphopyridine, stability, tissue, 
Jandorf, 89 

Mono-, ribonucleic acid hydrolysis by 
ribonuclease, crystalline, isolation, 
Loring and Carpenter, 381 

O 

Organic compound (s): Identification, 
small amounts, distribution studies, 
Craig, 33 

Oxidase: d-Amino acid, amino acids and, 
equilibrium relation, Stadie and 
Zapp, 165 

Oxygen: Carbon monoxide-, bone mar¬ 
row, Pasteur effect, study by, War¬ 
ren and Carter, 2&I 


Pasteur effect: Bone marrow, carbpn 
monoxide-oxygen in study, Warren 
and Carter, 267 

Pepsin: Gastric juice, activity, deter¬ 
mination, Riggs and Stadie, 463 
Peptidase: Amino-, chick embryo. Levy 
and Palmer, 271 

Phenol (s): Blood, determination, ether 
extraction, Schmidt, 69 

Phenylenediamine: o-, d-glucosamine, 
reaction, Lokmar and Link, 351 
Phosphatase: Adenosinetri-, tissue, de¬ 
termination, DuBois and Potter, 185 
Phosphate (s): Acid-soluble, liver, carbo¬ 
hydrate metabolism and, radioactive 
phosphorus in study, Kaplan and 
Greenberg, 479 

Phospholipid (s): Blood plasma, forma¬ 
tion site, radioactive phosphorus in 
study, Fishier, Enienman, Mord- 
gomery, and Chaikoff, 47 

Formation site, hepatectomy effect, 
radioactive phosphorus in study. 


Fishier, Entenman, Montgomery, and 
Chatkoff, 47 

Phosphorus: Radioactive, liver phos¬ 
phates, acid-soluble, carbohydrate 
metabolism and, use in study, Kap¬ 
lan and Greenberg, 479 

—, phospholipid formation, site, study 
with. Fishier, Entenman, Montgom¬ 
ery, and Chaikoff, 47 

Potassium: -Low diet, blood cells, red, 
cations, effect, Hegnau&r, 353 

-, muscle cations, effect, Heg- 

nauer, 353 

Propionic acid: liver glycogen, radio¬ 
active isotope in study, Buchanan, 
Hastings, and Nesbett, 413 

Protein(s): Detergents, synthetic, and, 
complex formation, Putnam and 
Neurath, 263 

-Thymus nucleate mixtures, colloid 
osmotic pressure, Gre&nstetn, 107 
Pyridine: Diphospho-, nucleotide, stabil¬ 
ity, tissue, Jandorf, 89 

Pyridoxine: Determination, Neurospora 
use, Stokes, Larsen, Woodward, and 
Foster, 17 

R 

Respiratory enzyme (s): Tissue, deter¬ 
mination, DuBois and Potter, 185 
Riboflavin: Blood r^eneration, effect, 
Spector, Maass, Michaud, Elvehgem, 
and Hart, 75 

Ribonuclease: Crystalline, ribonucleic 
acid hydrolysis by, mononucleotides, 
isolation, Loring and Carpenter, 381 
Ribonucleic add: hfononucleotides from, 
hydrolysis by ribonuclease, crystal¬ 
line, Loring and Carpenter, 381 
Ribose: d-, identification as benzimidazole 
derivatives, Dimler and Link, 345 


Seedling (s): Etiolated, amide metab¬ 
olism, Vickery and Pucher, 197 

Serine: Dehydrase, nature, Binkley, 

261 

Spermidine: Escherichia coli growth, 
atabrine and, effect, SUverman and 
Evans, 265 
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Squash: See also Cucwrbita pepo 
Steroid (s): Excretion, a^enocortical 
carcinoma, Hirschmann, 363 

Stomach: See also Gastric juice 

T 

Hiia mm e; Determination, microbiolog¬ 
ical, Niven and Smiley, 1 

Thymus: Nucleate-protein mixtures, col¬ 
loid osmotic pressure, Greenstein, 

107 

Tyrosine: Alkaptonuria, effect, Abbott 
and Salmon, 339 

U 

Urease: Jack bean, canavanine removal, 
Archibald and Hamilton, 155 

Ureide: Ninhydrin, synthesis and proper¬ 
ties, Van Slyke and Hamilton, 471 
Uricase: Activation, cysteine effect, 
Scheer and Scheer, 359 

Urine: Amino acids, determination, nin- 
hydrin-carbon dioxide method, Van 
Slyke, MacFadyen, and Hamilton, 

251 


Uri i^conlinued: 

Ammonia, glutamine as source, Van 
Slyke, Phillips, Hamilton, Archibald, 
Futcher, and Hiller 481 

Inulin determination, photometric, mi¬ 
cro, Ranney and McCune, 311 

N^-Methylnicotinamide, Huff and 
Perlmeig, 395 

—, determination. Huff and Perlzweig, 

483 

Nicotinic acid metabolite. Huff and 
Perlzweig, 395 

-, N-methyl derivatives, deter¬ 
mination, Sarett, 159 

V 

Vetch: See also Vicia atropurpurea 
Vida atropurpurea: Seedlings, etiolated, 
asparagine and glutamine formation, 
Vickery and Pucher, 197 

Vitamin (s): A, eggs, diet effect, Aim- 
quist, Mackinmy, and Mecchi, 99 
Bs. See also Riboflavin 
B 4 deficiency, chick, ar^nine, glycine, 
and cystine effect, Briggs, Luckey,"' 
Elvehjem, and Hart, 11 






